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O RARRV AND L1TC7. 

were to sleep, if rooms they could be caUed, were 
•* very, very small," as even Lucy observed; there was 
but just space for a little bed, and a little table, and a 
little chair, and for a little person to turn about in. No 
chest of drawers, or a«y such luzary, ody a press in 
the comer cut in the wan. fiut the more difficulties, the 
more inconveniences, the better; there would be more 
work for ingenuity in eontiiving how to settle them- 
selves and their goods. Lucy wanted to have the trunks 
brought in, and to go to the unpacking and arranging 
diMctly ; but Hatty hadotber tboa|hlsiB 1m head. 

,¥> ijiuxy^^ said he, " I am. disawpouited in one thioff, 
and « gre«t thing." 

< >^^ What, tsy dear Harry V said Luey, openuig her eyes 
wide, 

. ^ The sesf" said Hairy, kraking out of the window. 
*< No view of the sea aaywhere* I thought the cottage 
was to be on the seashore." 

And eo it was, but the sea was hidden from the view 
of tii^ window* of the house by a sandbank* which had 
been thrown up by the tide* and which was nowcoveied 
by a plantation of evergreens. Hanry persuaded Luey 
to pot off unpacking ttwir trunk till morning, and to go 
ont with him in aearoh of the sea. He led the way, 
and as Ihey went round the little lawn, she, delighted 
with the new plaee, and with every new flower and 
ahnib, would have oft^i stopped to adnure. *' Oh, Har- 
ry, look at this myrtle, taller than I am ! Oh, Harry, 
this myrtle, taller than mamma !" 

Hanry looked back, but ran on to find the way down 
to the seashore. " This is the way, this is the way !" 
he shouted joyously to Lucy, bidding her " FoUow ! fol- 
krw! lt>llow!<' 

But suddenly he stopped, and was silent, struck by 
tho first jight of the ocean. Luey followed, and tam- 
ing ahmptty the comer of the rock which had hid tbe 
view from her, exobiimed, " The sea ! the sea !" 

Slie etood for some momcknts in silence, beside her 
bMither, loeking at the vast extent of water, for as her 
ail^t oould reach, bootlded only by the eky. They 
were now standing on the sands of the shove. It was 
t stBI evening, the tide was ebbing, the sun setting, and 
Hmw wad a long bright light upon the water; while tiie 
fieen and white waves, eurling gently over eadi othes^ 
fooMd AH coittinitaUy* 
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grand ! Harry) is aot it more beautiful Jtodgrasder than 
you expected 1 Is not it, Hany V 

'' Infiuitely," said Harry. '' But husfa, 1 want to look, 
and to listen to it«'' 

Lucy stood beside her brother a Uttle while- Jongsf, 
and then ran back to the house to eall her aolfaer to 
look at it, before the red sun should be quite set. Her 
moUier came, and they foimd Hanry still on the same 
i^t, fixed m admiration. His mother seemed to know 
what he felt and thought, and to sympat^ase with him 
just as he wished* At first in silence, thftn expressing 
for him in words that for which he could not find utlei^ 
aace — ^the ideas of boundless extent,. duration, power; 
the feelings of admiration, aslonishment, and awe, 
wteoh eieate the sense of the sublime.: While his soal 
was under this strong ifiopressiim, bis mother seioed 
the proper moment to raise his thoughts^ ^till higher, 
Irom the ideas of immeasurable extent, duration, and 
p^ver^ to that Power by which the ocean, the suftfihe 
eaith, and we ourselres^ were created, and aie pve** 
scfnred.. 

The impression made on the minds of Harry and Luey 
-was never effiaeed. 

By sunrise next morning Harry was on the sea^ 
nhore. At the stated hours he was constantly there to 
watoh the coming in and going out of ihe tide* This 
regular ebbing ai^ flowing of the sea excited such as* 
tomshment in his mind, that it eeemed insatiable. A 
fisherman, who lived by the. seaside, asked him if he 
had never before heard of the coming in and going out 
of the tide every day. 

*' Yes, I had heard of it, but I never saw it before," 
said Harry. That was quite another thing. 

The sea and the tides took such possession of bis 
imagination that be could think of nothing else^ not 
even of stoamboats or steam-engines. During the fiwt 
day he did not even think of crossing the sea in a 
steam- vessel : he was completely absorbed in viewing 
this great spectacle of nature, and considering its won 
derfnl phenomena. 

His mother was surprised to find that he waa sus- 
ceptible of this kind of enthusiasm^ of which she had 
not till now seen in him any symptom^ All his enthu- 
siasm had seemed to be for mechanics; his mind k»L 
A3 
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10 nXtiSLT AND fclMBT. 

Iwibed, opew^ dtitiir^iiis itB,v9\9 ta otilBr iObj«cMi ; but 
«tiU these had been mtrodviced, or bad interested iitm, 
by their connexion with the steam-engine, to which he 
had traced eveiy thing good or great. So that, as she 
had once told his father, she was afraid that Harry's 
head would be quite turned by his dear 8teaiii-en|iae, or 
«t beet^that it would leave no room in his imaginatioai 
for the beauties of nature, or for any thing else. Biit 
his lather had answered that there was na danger in 
i^tttag the boy's en&usiasm take its coaise, especiaUy 
as it was a means of collecting all the knowledge he 
eould upon one subject. His father said it was ef hHie 
oensequence to which science he first turned his attend 
tioR ; the same tliirst for knowledge, when satisfied «tt 
one point, would turn to new objects. The boy who 
wds capable of feeing such admiration for tha ingeniooB 
works of art, coidd not fail, as he thought, to admiie 
witSi still greater enthusiasm the beauties of nature. 
He would have probably disliked them if they had been 
pressed upon^his attention, and yet he would have felt 
pain from not being able to sympathize with the admi- 
ration of his friends. His father was justified in his 
opinion, and his mother was aiow quite satisfied* 

But on the evening of the day after their torxival,. Luey 
came to Harry with- no face of rejoicing. 
V •'Oh! my dear Harry, here you are standing on the 
seashore, looking at the tide veiy ha{qttly ; but you do 
not know what a misfortune has happened tp you." 

'* What misfortune can have happened to me without 
my knowing it f" said Harry. 

" I have been, unpacking our trunk," said Lucy.~ 

'* The glass of my camera-obscura is brokoO) I stq^ 
pose," ssHd Harry. - 

** You suppose, so calmly!" cried Lucy. 

•' Perhaps it can be mended," said Harry. 

^ IfiipDssible !" Said Lucy : ^ come and look at itt my 
dear Harry, it is broken into a himdred pieces*" 

•'Then 'there is no use in looking at ttie hundiod 
pieces," eaid Harry. 

^ But if you will come in and look at it," said Lw^, 
•* I can show you just how it happened." 

♦* I cann<M help it now," said Harry, •* so it does tiot 
much signify to mf 4iow it happened. I will look at it 
wlien 1 go in, but 1 want to stay here ji»t to see how 
high th» waves come at ItiU tide." 
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*< I am gM yttorhKBA is Mrftili of Hm^ tli»t iterys* 
Bsdd L&cy ; '* I was afraid ihat you wmdd be exc^ssivmr 
vexed, as I was .wiien I opened the box and saw iu 
Besides, I was afraid tiiat jf^n would tfaii^ it was my 
foolt." 

** No, I coidd not be so imjust,*' said Hany. ** I re» 
UMember how earefuUy you packed it, and bow good* 
oalured you weve about it*; and I do not forget your 
abelI«box, whieh you left at home to make rotmi for 
my camera-obecura. Now I am seny you did not bring 
it." . 

" I can do without it," said Laey. 

** I will make a sheil^box ^r you,*^ cried Harry ; ^ md 
I know bow I can make it, out of that camera-obseura 
of mine, and without spoiling it, even if I should get a 
msrw g^ass* I wiU go hi- and look at it, and begin di^ 
i»ctly," said Harry. '' I nsan, as soon as erer 1 haire 
seen the tide come in, and maiiced how high il cohmks 
i^on tiiisrock." • .• 

Withinside of tl^ box of Hatry^s cantefflMibsieiim 
there was a set of hinged teps, whieh lay at the hot* 
torn when it was not used, but which, when it was to 
be used as a camera-obscura, were lifted up, and, joining 
together, formed a sort of pyramid, on the top of which 
the eyeglass was fixed. This glass being brokem, 
Harry cleared away the fragments, and took out the 
pins from the hinges of the flaps which^ formed the pyra^ 
mid. Then he could take out the flaps, and these with 
^eir imis and hinges he gave into Luey's chMFgCt to take 
care of till they should be wanted again, l^en,^ with 
the help of an old knife, the only tool to be had in Ru- 
pert's cottage, he <!;ut up a blue bandbox, the only paste* 
board to be had in Rupert's cottage; he carved and 
out this pasteboaxd into a number of slips vnth tolerably 
straight edgesi and these were to be fastened inside of - 
his box at the bottom, so as to form divisions from Ihe 
middle in the shape of a large star;, tiie comers round < 
it filled up with other divisions of hearts and crescents, 
with some, as Lucy described them, of no particular 
shape. This was the ground plan ; these divisions were 
but half the height of the depth of the box : over this 
first story there was to be another ; a tray was to be 
made to fit in, and tp lie on the top of the basement stoiy, > 
as Harry would have it called. With diflSicuity the 
blue bandbox furnished sufficient pasteboard for this. . 
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Hinftf 9cnp w» fequifedi mid aome.psrtsolitff riiii had 
^en AD much, bent, and bniitaed, and battered, that thof 
cottM sdaicely be made ill for aenrice, with Harry's 
tttmoat care and skiU. When the work waa all cut out, 
Harry set Lucy to write numbers, on the pieces of thv 
stars, hearts* crcscenta, and nondeseripts, tliat each 
qnight fit lightljr into its place. This he had learned, he 
said, from reading the description of the building of th« 
Bddystone lighthouse. It was a precaution he fdtmd 
of gf eai use in the present work, the first of the kMl 
he had ever attempted. He had no glue. The cook, or 
she who acted as cook in Rnpert^s cottage, had no tim* 
to make paste. Harry, however, searched in the 
WBthxA on the cherry-trees for gtun, and found some; 
which he melted in hot water. It was too thin, so ^in 
tiiat it would not stick his divisions together. 4ly hia 
mother's advice, he melted i# in vinegar, with which he 
made, an excellent cement. Though his fingers w«rpe 
unused to this fiddle-faddle work, as he thought it, hsf 
poraevered for Lucy's sake, and for the sake of his 
promise. It was difficult to nmke the tray fit rightly, 
or dlraw up and let down easily ; but he polished away 
all friction at the foor comers, and he fastened tapes to 
the middle of each of the four sides so jiidgmalically> 
that it could be drawn up without hitching, and without 
danger that, when filled to the brim with the smallest 
of sugarplumt-siied shells, it shoidd overturn or be 
overturn^ 

While Harry had been working at the sheH-tray in 
his own little room, Lucjr's head was in all the cares and 
joys <rf arranging his goods and her oWn after tha gen- 
eral unpacking. It not only required nice arrangemefit 
to ma^e things comfortable in the small «)ace allotted 
to them in their new abode, but eontimial care would 
be necessary to keep them so ; and now Lucy felt par- 
ticnlady the advantage of those habits of order which 
her mother had tan^t her» even when she was a very 
little giii. 

♦•Lucy, put your work into your workbag, and piit 
your workbag into ita place," had not been said in 
vain. 

When Lucy had ananged her own room, she stood 
contem{^ating her arrangements, and said to herself, 

•'What a pleasure there is in seeing all things fit 
nicely into their places,** 
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This pleasufe ki the peieeptkm of the filoest of things 
has been felt probably by every little or great lover of 
order, as well as by Lucy. Besides our sense of the 
convenience of having things in their places, and the 
^pectation of finding them readily when wanted, we 
feel some self-approbation in having done our d«ty in 
putting them to ri^ts. 

Lucy, having finished to the best o( her power the 
arrangement of all her brother*s things and her own* 
went out to the seashore to look for shells, and num- 
bers she fomid. The whole day was spent in the de- 
lightful search; and the next morning, the moment 
breakfast was over, she asked Harry to come again 
with her to the same amusement; but he said that he 
had business to do first, and that he would join her as 
soon as he had learned his lessons. 

•* Lessons !" repeated Lucy with surprise, not unmix- 
ed with disappointment. *'I>o you mtend to go on 
with lessons, Ikuir 1" 

*♦ Yes; why not f" 

" I do not know," answered Lucy, putting on her 
bonnet ; '* but I thought you need not learn them — I did 
not know that we were to go on with lessons now. 
We are net at home." 

'* We are at home now, I think," said Harry. '* This 
is to be our home for two months at least." 

'' That is a long time, to be sure," said Lucy, tying 
the strings of her bonnet, " but I have not settled to 
any th^ng yet : I have no Greek to learn, Uiaok good- 
ness ! ,1 will go down to the seashcnne, to-day at least, 
and you will find me there, Harryi when you have done 
your business : make haste." 

Harry, with his books under hia arm, and Lucy, with 
her bonnet on, and shett-tray in her hand, were turning 
their difi^rent ways in the matted passage, when thm 
mother came out of her room. 

" Where are you going. Lacy t" 

**• To the seaukore, mamma, to look tot sheUs." 

Her mother said that this was s pleasant amusement, 
but remvaded her th«t there were o^er more necessary 
employments. 

*' Yes, to-morrow, maoMna,.! intend — ^ 

** Why not to-day, Lucy," said her mother. 

*^ I thought it wouM not ragnify, mamma, if I went 
without lessons one day more: you know I hav#iiot 
3 
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done any during all the journey.' And in one ^day I 
could not learn much." 

** My dear Lucy," said her mother, '* when yourfather 
and 1 first thought of bringing you with us on this jour- 
ney, we considered whether it would be of advantage or 
disadvantage to you." 

" Thank you, mamma, and you said yesterd^ that 
you thought it had been already of great use to Harry.*' 

" True, ray dear ; but now I am speaking of you." 

" Me only, mammal" said Lucy. ** When you said 
you, I thought you always meant both of us." 

** You are not quite so steady in perseverance as your 
brother ; and I was afraid that seeing a great number of 
new things, and being with a number of new people, 
might be of disservice to you." 

'* But I hope you do not think I am spoiled at all yet, 
mamma," said Lucy. 

" I cannot tell yet, my dear," said her mother, smi- 
ling, ** that remains for you to show me. Your father 
thought, as he told me, that I might trust to the habits 
of regularly emplo3ring yourself, which you have lately 
acquired or resumed, and to the influence of your 
brother^s example. 1 shall not have it in my power to 
attend to you here so much as 1 do at home. 1 must ride 
out while I am here some hours every day for my health, 
and I am to bathe, therefore I cannot be with you so much, 
or hear your lessons, as I used to do, at regular times." 

•' Never mind, my dear mother," said Lucy, " I will 
get them always regularly. You shall see, mamma, 
that papa was right in thinking you might trust to me, 
and 1 will follow Hairy's example ; and I will begin to- 
day, and this minute," added she, untying h«r bonnet. 
" I will put by my shell-tray. You wiU allow, mamma, 
that 1 am exact in putting by my things ; and before I 
went away from you, mamma, I was regular in employ- 
ing myself. I know that was the reason you said re- 
sumed. You shall see, mamma." 

From this time forward^ Lucy, at fixed hours, alwajrs 
-i^ent to her daily emidoyments or lessons as punctually 
as Harry went to his, and performed them well, 
whether her mother had leisure to attend to her or not. 
Never did Lucy neeflect or voluntarily omit any of them, 
one single day while they remained at the seashore. 
And when it was all over she declared, that of ail the 
pleasures, the many pleasures she enjoyed there, the 
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vefl«ctiiBii that «fae had done Hilt was the greatest. 
Nothing is more tiresome than to spend all day long In 
amusement, or in trying to amuse one's self. Lucy, after 
working hard and well at whatever she knew she 
ought to do, enjoyed with double pleasmre the succeed- 
ing hours by the seashore. Harry, with complaisance 
which his lasting gratitude for the packing his camera- 
obscura sustained, used to help her to pick up shells, 
but it was not an amusement particularly to his taste ; 
and when he had stooped till his back ached, which 
soon happened, he went off to refresh himself at some 
of his own woriLs. He had a bridge to build, and a 
canal to' cut, and a lock to make. These were some qf 
the projects which he had formed during the journey, 
and which he was now eager to carry into execution. 

He found a fine place for his canal, between two 
rivulets, at some distance from each other. His httle 
bark might sail triumphantly, for a length of course, if 
he could effect their junction. He levelled and calcu- 
lated, and calculated and levelled, before he dug, with 
as much eare, perhaps, as has been bestowed upon 
some great pubbc works. He dug and excavated inde- 
latigably. His method of proceeding was to keep the 
water back by a small dam of earth tiU he had advanced 
a few feet ; he would then remove the dam, and the 
water, which flowed in, detected any errors that he had 
conunitted in the level. "When the cut, however, had 
been made some yards in length, the sides in many 
places fell in, for the soil was loose and crumbly. This 
misfortune was easily remedied by increasing the slope 
of the sides; but a more serious disaster befell our 
young engineer, which obliged him to recur to his 
lather's never-failing advice. He had carried his work 
through a vein of sand ; and though the sides had beea 
poperly sloped to keep them from falling in, yet when 
he opened the dam, and admitted a little water, it grad- 
ually disappeared, and left the canal dry. 

His father willingly gave his assistance ; and having 
examined the spot, and perceiving that the sand com- 
municated with other porous ground underneath, he 
said, *' This is a difficulty, my dear Harry, which often 
occurs to older and wiser engineers, ana always occa- 
sions great increase of trouble and expense. I was in 
hopes that, by some alteration in the line of your 
canal, this leaky place might be avoided i. but the sand 
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is 80 extenttve, that I believe your oaky reaoittee wi& 
be to puddle the sides and bottooi J' 

He took Harry to a ditch, at some little distance, in 
which there was a bed of strong, tenacious clay; and 
he explained to him that puddling was performed by 
spreading the clay in layers, wetting it suificiently, and 
then beating it into a thick paste, which he would find 
was quite impervious to water^ As so<m as Harrv 
knew what was to be done, he proceeded in his work 
with fresh vigour; and Lucy assisted him in carrying 
the clay in small quantities, such as their only baisk^t 
would hold. The clay paste was well mixed and ram- 
med with the but-end of a long club, and the slides and 
bottom were nicely smoothed with the back of the 
spade. When the dam was again opened,* the canal 
was tight and firm to admiration, and Harry felt not 
only the pleasure of successful labour, but the satisfac- 
tion of having acquired knowledge in. every step he 
took. Lucy stood by to witness and admire this opera- 
tion, in which proper female consideration for her ahoes 
and petticoats forbade her to join; but female sympa- 
thy is often agreeable, in circumstances in which wo- 
man's aid can m no other way be given. Something to 
this effect, but very untike it in words, Harry once said 
to Lucy, and it paid her ibr standing above an hour 
looking on. 

Harry had examined the real lock on the canal, and 
understood its construetton so well, that he succeeded 
in making his miniature imitation* The canal about 
^ two feet wide and one foot deep ; the lock about four 
' feet long from gate to gate. The gates were made of 
an old hatch-door of the chicken-yard, which he found, 
posts and all, among a heap of rubbish, in the wood- 
liouse. His father gave him leave to take possession 
of it, and the woodman lent him a saw, with which he 
eut it in two, across the middle, leaving on each half 
one of the leather straps, which had served for hinges. 
He wisely contented himself with single f^ates at each 
end of his lock, as he was aware that neither his skill 
nor his tools would enable him to construct the double 
^tes which meet together anglewise, so as to support 
each other, and which he well remembered was the 
ease in the real lock. The posts he sawed in two also, 
in the middle of their height ; but this he did without 
Mifietent consideration } he spoiled his (our. well-sewm- 
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%^ posts. Mid kMta day by this nsh aot. He fomd 
eacn of tiiem cat too short for the doors and sides of 
his lode, beeanse he had not consideied the depth to 
which it was necessary to drive them into the ground 
to make them stand Amly, and bear the weight of the 
doors that hinged upon or shut against them. . He had 
ivar new posts to make, and these he made twice as 
hi|^ as the others, and drove them down several inches 
deep into the ground. This was the hardest work of 
aH. Hsury, without hat or coat, wielding the. wood- 
man's heavy axe, battered these piles with the hut-end, 
lendii^ his iittie soul at every stroke. At every pause 
Lucy in pity would aay — 

^ Harry, pray do let me try now, while you rest your- 
self." 

But vAtea she took up the axe she found it was too 
heavy for her, and her strokes were. so feeble that they 
did no good ; the post never sttmd at her hammering, 
never sunk, in twenty strokes* a hair's breadth. Eacn 
Mow of hers was so uncertain in its aim, that Harry, 
fearing the axe would turn in her hands, and that she 
would end by cutting off her. legs, besought her to desist, 
protesting that it made him hotter to see her batter than 
to batter himself. He assured her that battering was 
too hard work for women, and quite unfit for them ; and 
she, being much out of breath, believed him, and re- 
signed the ponderous axe. He worked himself into 
another heat, while she repeated many times — 
' ^ It will do now, Harry ; it is deep enough down now, 
Harry, I am sure ; that ts miou^." 
' But Harry battered on till the post would stir n6 
more ; then he was satisfied, for it was, as he said, '* an 
refus de mouton." 

^ Au refus de numtoPi,** said Lucy, " what can that 
memi I Mouton is mutton or sheep* What can mutton 
or sheep have to do with this V^ 

Harry told her that mouton is not only the name for 
mutton and sheep in French, but also for a battering- 
hammer, or pile-engine, the machine with which piles 
are driven down into the grcMmd. He said that he met 
with the expression in a description of the pile-engine, 
which he had read in consequence of the da gentleman 
at Mr. Frankland's having excited his curiosity about it, 
by the description he gave of the houses in Amsterdam 
Milt on pilest 

2» 
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•<How cQikMit it is,'' said Liicjr, '^i* sm hair olM 
thing leads to another, and how one bit of knowle^Re^ 
sometimes in the oddest way, helps «s on to another 
that seems to hare noting to do wiUi it* And, Hurry, 
think of voHT explaining this French expression to- me, 
though I began to learn French so long before yon, and 
though I heard so muehof it, from French people too, 
wheft I was at annt Pieirepoint^ ; I ought to ne very 
much ashamed." 

^Notatall,mydear,^BudHanry; ^thisisasoientillc 
eacpression, not neeessarv for a wonran to know/* 

Lucy looked as if she was not sure whether she 
should be satisfied or dissatisfied br this obsenralion. 

^ Not necessary for a woman to icnow," she repeated, 
^ to be sure it is not absolutely necessary ; one coidd 
live without It; 3ret I do not see why a woman should 
not know scientific expressions as weH as men.** 

**You are yery welcome to know them, my dear,** 
sakA Harry ; ** I do not make any objection. Am not I 
teaching them to you % But i hope, my dear Lucy, you 
wiM never use them.** 

** Never use them !*' said Lucy. 

'* In the wrong place, I mean,^' added Harry. 

** No danger, if once I understand them rigfatly," said 
Lucy* 

*^ Still you do not quite understand me,** said Harrv* 
**If yon knew the meaning of the woids ever so well, 
there Rttght be danger of your using them in ^e wrcMig 
fAaee.** 

"Oh! Harry, how could that be r 

** Ask mamma, and she can tell you better than I can,'* 
«aid Hairy. 

«' But tell me as well as you can,** said Lucy. 

**Then, for instance,** said Harry, "if you were to 
tidk of * au refus de mmUon^ before company. Just to 
show that you knew the expression, or could say itt 
Do you understand me now r^ 

^ Ves, but I would never do such a Ibolish thing,'* 
fl^ Lucy. 

^Pray do not, my dear sister,** said Harry, ^lor it 
would make me feel horrifaiy s»hamed.** 

^ I sh^ never make you ashamed of aie, I hope, 
brelher," said Lucy. *« I win take great eare. But 
there was another thing I was in a great faany to say 
before you went off to this. Why is a hatteiniKg4MaC> 
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wer, er a maehhie for drivug down fiodki, or, wh«l do 
yoa call tbem 1 piles, called a mouton!*' 

*' I do not know," said Harry. 

'* I think 1 havie found out the reason," said Lucy. 

'* Have you,** said Harry, " then you are much quidi- 
er than I am, but that you always are.** 

" Oi^ about words," said Lucy, *' and I am not soie 
thai I am rigirt, but I think perhap it is, beoanse ^heep 
sometimes butt this way with their heads," 
• *•! do believe you arc right," said Harry. "This 
must be the meaning of battering-riom. It never stnidc 
me till ^is minute. But i do not know what I sh^ do 
for want of nails to nail these leather hinges on my 
gate*po6t8." 

^ Lucy recollected having seen some yeisrterday, 1^ 
sticking in the lid of a deal packing-case, perhaps these 
would do. 8he ran to ask her mother if she might have 
them, and soon returned with them, and with a hammer, 
which had been used at the unpacking of the ca80, ami 
which, though it belonged to the carnage tool-box, her 
father lent her, trasting to her retnming it punctually. 

*' Not only quick in words, but in de^s," said Harry, 
as she put the nails and hammer into his hands. 

The hinges were fastened on, and Harry j^ronouncad 
the lock to be finished. 

**But after all," said Lucy, **here is your lock and 
your canal, but where is your boat to go upon it % Now 
you must make a boat, or a canoe, Harry. Yours, in- 
deed, must be made out of a branch, not from the great 
trunk of a tree, to be in proportion to your canal." 

•• Truei" said Harry, " a branch, as you say, will do, 
but what size must it be ! I must consider that hefore I 
ask papa to let the woodman give it to me.^ 

" You might do it by the rule of three," said Lucy ; 
**as the great canal is to the great boat, so must the 
little canal be to the little boat.^' 

** Well," said Harry, ^ do the sum for me; here is a 
pencil BxA a bit of paper." 

'< But stay," said Lacy, ** there is soacietfalng more we 
want : I must have the measures of the great canal and 
the little canal, and the size of the great boat." 

Harry measured his little caifel, aod gave breadth and 
4epth to Lucy, who multiplied them rightly into one 
another. The measures of the great canal and the 
Cieat boat he did not know, bat his falher estimatod 
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•them for him, nearly enough to answer his purport. 
Lucy and he worked out the sum patiently that evening; 
and when he knew the size required, his father ^ve 
him an order upon the woodman for a branch, or piece 
of a branch, of the requisite dimensions. He also bor- 
rowed for him a mallet, a chisel, and a gouge, and evon 
an addice, which were necesssuy tools for hollowing out 
the solid wood, and for shaping the outside of the in- 
tended canoe. This last indeed is a dangerous tool, 
and should never be trusted without circumspection to 
young or to old hands, unless they be skilful and care- 
ful. Harry, both careful and skilful, for he had been 
practised in the use of this tool, under his father's eye 
at home, was trusted with it now ; but upon special con- 
dition that Lucy was never to touch it. A c<mditioa to 
which Lucy, having just fear of her shins, as well as 
]$roper habits of obedience, wiUingly submitted. 

As the hollowing out this canoe, chip by chip, was 
'likely to be a tedious operation, Lucy left Harry auid his 
addice to themselves, and went to her own amusements, 
upon the shelly shore. As she was creeping along, 
searching for shells, an old woman crossed her' path, 
carr3ring on her back a huge basket full of seaweed. 
The woman's foot hit against some shingles on the 
beach ; she stumbled, and let fall her basket, the con- 
tents of which were overturned on the sands. Lucy 
went to fill it again for her; and now seeing that she 
was the gate*keeper, who lived at the entrance of the 
wood, took hold of one of the handles of the basket, 
and helped her to carry it home. 

Dame Peyton, for that was the old woman's name, 
thanked her, and accepted her offer, more, perhaps, for 
the pleasure of talking to the young lady on the way, 
than for any use in her assistance. The load,- though 
bulky, was verv hght. The basket was chiefly filled 
with the httle black bladders of a particular kind of sea- 
weed. These, when dried and oiled, she strung, and 
sent by her daughter to the shops in a town hard by, 
where they were made into necklaces and bracelets, for 
whosoever, gentle or siniple, might chance to have a 
liking for such. The dame loved talking, and she pur- 
sued her discourse. *^You were a-looking for shells, 
miss, when I came by, I suppose; and if 1 may be so 
bold, I can show you more in an hour than you would 
find in a week without me ; for I know where the beds 
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ef then lie, and where the sea^mclBBS bidep ttiM, if 
ever you heard of them urchuxs.^* 

Lucy was eager to find a sea-urchin, and had be^i 
searching for one in. vain. As soon as they reached the 
cottage at the gate where she iived, Dame Peyton 
pointed to a shelf in her comer ciipboaid, on which 
were several shells, which had been left Jtheeehy her 
sailor son, who had picked up some of them from the 
nejghbouring sands, and some firom foreign parts. 

The shell of the sea-urchin, which Lucy first ez- 
ainined, was about the size of an orange, the shape of a 
tsmip, and divided into compartments like a melon ; the 
colour was Ulaeh, but looking as if sprinkled thickly wiUi 
little white frosted sugarplums in some of its quar- 
ters ; and in others, perforated with a multitude of holes, 
nearly as small as pinholes. The shell was as light as 
an empty egg-shell. Through each of the liUle holes, 
the urchin, when alive, puts out its prickles or spines, 
which stand in all directions round the creature's shell, 
like the prickles of a hedgehog. Lacy, who had read 
the description of it, knew that ttiese serve the sea^ 
urchin for legs, with which, at the bottom of the sea, it 
ean walk, as it is said, in any direction, sometimes with 
its mouth upwards, sometimes with its mouth down- 
wards, sometimes rolling along sidewise, like a wheeL 
There was an opening at the upper part ef the shell, 
which served for its mouth, and another opposite to it, 
through which the creature can at pleasure push out or 
draw in what resemble the horns of snails. ' These, 
which were formerly supposed to be its legs, the urchin 
uses only to feel about with when it walks, as a blind 
man uses a staff to touch and try every thing that lies 
ia bis way. 

Lucy, who knew all this from her books, v^ eager 
to see the fi^ alive, with all its spines about it. Bu(t 
I>ame Peyton's dinner was ready, boiling over in her 
pot; and though the good-natured old woman would 
nave left it to go that instant to show Lucy the haunt 
of the urchins, yet Lucy would not let her. She waited 
till evening, and then Harry accompanied her, though 
rather unwilling to lay by his addice and leave his canoe. 

As he went with Lucy towards the appointed place, 
he objected to her wonderful account of the urchin's 
mode of walkinj^ on the spines. He said, that as these 
creatures were in the habit of walking only at the bot> 
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torn of the sea, few people, only those .who hud gtme 
down in a diving-bell, could have observed them walk- 
ing. 

'' You shall see, you shall see them yourself, Harry T' 
said Lucy. 

She recollected what she had read, that Reaumur had 
first seen an urchin walking at the bottom of a shallow 
pan, full of seawater, and, at her request. Dame Peytcm 
had provided one of her shallow milkpans to show the 
experiment. They found her waiting for them when 
they reached Urchinstown. She took out one from a 
nujnber of these fish, which had congregated together, 
and put the apparently inanimate ball into the pan fidl 
of water. Presently it sent forth some of its hundred 
horns through the holes in its shell, and soon stretching 
its spines, it appeared with all its wiry-looking prickles 
full upon it. Thirteen hundred horns and two thou- 
sand spines, well counted. 

" It moves ! it moves ! Now, Harry, see it rising up. 
Now it is putting out its feelers from beneath. Now 
look at it feeling about like a blind man with his staC 
And now he is really beginning to walk ! Look at him 
walking on his spines, like a wheel on its spokes. How 
beautifully he goes on !" 

"He is an swlmirable mechanic!" exclaimed Harry. 
*• Look how he uses some of his spines as a fulcrum, 
against which he pushes and draws on his shell by 
turns. I did not think any fish could have so much 
sense.'* 

Harry's admiration incTeased, as well it might, the 
more he considered these things. 

"Now, Harry, you see that even my shell-huntiog 
leads to something," said Lucy. ** You will not despise 
^hellfish when you know more about them and their 
bouses." 

After this day, whenever Harry wanted to rest him- 
self from his hard labour, he used to go to Lucy to leani 
, something more of her shells. 

One day she showed him the sheU of the razor-fish, 
and told him in what an ingenious manner the fish 
which inhabits this shell can move itself forward, or 
descend into its sandy hole. It does not walk upon 
spines, but by means of its tongue. It has a fleshy cy- 
lindrical tongue, which it can use by turns as a shovel, 
a hook, a borer, and a ball. When it wants to go at^ it 
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forms its to&gne into the shape of a hooki which it 
strikes into the sand, and by which it puUs its bodf 
after it. When it wants to descend, it bores a hole in 
the sand with its tongue, sometimes two feet in depths 
and when it wants to ascend to the surface it forms the 
end of its tongue into the shape of a ball, which stops 
the bottom of the hole, and serves as a fulcrum ; and 
then making an effort to extend the whole tongue, 
pushes the shell Upwards, till, by a repetition of this 
operation, it gains the surface^ 

Of all things, Lucy most wished to see a barnacle; 
not for its beauty, nor for its rarity, but on account of 
the strange stories she had read concerning it. She 
had first met with some account of it in a note on the 
barnacle, in her Bewick^s British Birds ; and afterwaid 
she had copied from some other book a whole page of 
its fabulous history. She searched along the shore 
many a time in vain for a barnacle ; but Dame Peyton 
gave her one, which had been found by her sailor*boy 
at the bottom of an old plank of a ship. Lucy ran wim 
her treasure to Harry, and showed it to him. It looked 
something like a transparent, white, flexible gristle, 
branching from one centre or body into various arms ; 
at the end or summit of each branch there was a small 
sh^, about the size of a bean, and of the shape of the 
bill of a large bird. These arms or branches are called 
pedides, or footstalks ; by these the fish attaches itself 
to rocks, or to the bottoms of vessels. These footstalks 
sjre sometimes of a fine red, and the shells sometimes 
.of a violet colour. 

''But now, Harry," said she, "you might guess for 
ever what, not only foolish people, but grave naturalists, 
my dear, who wrote books in former times, believed 
came out of these little shells ; pray guess.^' 

*' I suppose some sort of f|sh," said Harry. 

«No*-butabird! a goose! a great goose," said Lucy, 
" out of each of these tiny shells. This was called the 
tree-bearing goose. And now let me read this to you, 
or read for yourself, if you please, and can read my 
small handwriting." 

Harry read as follows :^ 

'' ' What our eyes have seen, and hands have touched, 
we shaU declare. There is a small island — ^ " 

Lucy put her hand over the name of the place, and 
bid Harry read on without knowing where the place was. 
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«« * There i» a small islsuid, wherein are foond the 6«J^ 
ten pieces of old bruised ships, some whereof have 
heen cast thither by shipwreck ; and also the trui&s alid 
Branches of rotten trees, whereon is found a certww 
^Lme or froth, that in time breedeth mto certain shelte, 
in *hape like those of the muscle, but sharper pomted, 
«id of a whitish colour, wherein is contained a thing, m 
Ibrm like a lace of silk finely woven together, one end 
whereof is fastened to the inside of the shell, even as 
the fish of oysters and muscles are ; the other end w 
made fast unto a rude mass or lump, which in time 
comes into the shape and form of a bird. When it » 
perfectly formed, the sheU gapeth open, and the first 
thing that appeareth is the aforesaid lace or stnng; 
next come the legs of the bird hanging out, and as H 
greweth greater, ii openeth the shell by degrees, tiU at 
length it is all come forth, and hangeth only by the bill ; 
ia short space after it cometh to maturity, and fiaUekh 
into the sea, where it gathereth feathers, and groweth 
to a fowl bigger than a mallard, lesser than a goose, 
which the people of—'" 
, Lucy put her finger over the plaee, 
f •• • Call by no other name than a tree-goose , which 
place aforesaid, and all those parts adjoining, do so much 
abound with, that one of the best is bought for three- 
pence.' '' 
•♦ I never heard sucn nonsense in my life,'^ said Harry. 
•** For the truth whereof, if any doubt,"' continued 
Lucy, reading, " • may it please them to repair onto me, 
and I shall satisfy them by the testimony of good wit- 
nesses.' " 
'' Good witnesses, indeed !" said Harry. 
He asked in what part of the world, and at what time, 
in what age, such nonsense could have been believed. 
He supposed that it must have been in the dark ages, 
and at " Nova Zembla, o?r the Lord knows where." He 
was surprised when Lucy told him that the place repu- 
ted to be the native soil of the " tree4)eanng goose" 
was in England, in a small island on the coast of Lan- 
cashire ; and that the time when grave naturalists wrote 
its history was the latter end of the days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. *' But what could have given rise to such a 
strange story 1" 
Lucy said that there wafi no reason given, but that th^ 
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«f nieisAiiook aometiung like feathers. 
" Their molher obeanred that, as the hamacle gooee 
wasa bird €4 paseage^ aad appeared only for a abort 
Htifte in «e¥em winters, the countiy people had not 
tiseairs of leatl^g tbexr hktory, nor could thev tell hoW 
they came there ; and seeing the barnade-shells also 
hm seldom, ^^ perhaps happening to see these also in 
brid inneather, when east ashore on shipwrecked vessels, 
they, had conclnded too hastily that one thing was th« 
eibse of 4^e otlker, because it appeared at tbe same 
time, or jnst before it. 

Lucy said this was natural for ignorant peasants; 
** B«A^ for Hatnralists, mamttia, and people who write 
great books, think of their believing that a great goose, 
#hic^ Weighs (I have it written dowx here) about five 
{bounds, and measures more than twv> feet in length, and 
nearly four foet and a half in breadth, came out of this 
fiiye shell P 

** But, Lttcy,^' said her itK^ther, <* I do not think that ia 
3ie incredible ^rt of the story.'' 

**No, mamma! don't you indeed V* 

♦•1 do not. iK) iwK the common geese you see every 
day come ftov^^tA egg almost as much less than the 
f«tt-grc^wn ^Hrtf ss the bamacle-shell is less than the bar- 
nai'te gop^e !" 

' "ISMit" fs true, to be sure," said Lucy; " great birds 
eeine from' small eg^s, we see. But then, mother, the 
vronder is thift the bird should come fix>m the shell of a 
fish." 

** Now you have it, Lucy," cried Hartry. 

" And why shonk! not that be believed f?* said their 
mother. 

**0h, mamma! and do you really believe itf* cried 
Lucy. 

*•! do not recollect telling you that I believed it," re- 
plied her mother, smiling. ** But I asked you your rea- 
8011 for disbelieving ; unless jrou can give some reason 
for your belief or your disbelief, you are not wiser than 
the poor i^eople you have been laughing at." 

" TTiat IS perfectly true," said Harry ; " but I did not 
tMnk of it till mamma said so." 

•* My reason for not believing it," said Lucy, " is, that 
ft is contrary to all we ever heard or read of the history 
of birds or fishes." 

B 3 
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« Thftk is a good reason*" said h»r molili«r ; **«» «BI 
we know ©f their history is from obser?BtiOB, at mm 
reading the observations of others; and all the means 
we have of judging whether any newiacst we hear i^ 
lated be true or false, mast be from comparing it with 
former established facts, and consideiiag whetoer it 
agrees whh them or BOtv»' .,,'«, ,. 

« Yes, mamma, I understand," said Lttcy ; *« also bv 
considermg whether it agrees or not with what are«allr 
ed the laws of nature." 

" And what do you mean, my dear, by the laws of na» 
ture V said her mother, . 

" The laws of nature," repeated Lucy, to gain time. 
** Oh, mamma I you know what I mean by the laws of 
nature ; you only ask that to pwszle me." 

♦' No, my dear J^ucy, 1 ask it only that you may= not 
puzzle yourself; that you may not use words withottl 
clearly understanding their meaning." 

** Is not the Iqws of nature a good expression, maipma V* 
aaidLucy. 

" A very good expression for those who understand 
what they mean by it," said her mother ; " but no ex- 
pression can be good for those who do not. To them it 
expresses nothing." 

Lucy thought for some time, and then ^aid, ** Harry 
do you try, you can explain it better." 

"You mean by the laws of nature," said Harry, 
" things or circumstances which have been known Reg- 
ularly and constantly to happen about animals, and veg- 
etables, and minerals, and all things in nature. I csm^ 
not express it quite, mother, l^t, for instance, it is a 
law of nature that the earth turns round every twenty- 
four hours." 

" Yes, that the sun rises every morning*" said Luey. 
** And in the same way it may be said to be a law of na- 
ture, mamma, that birds do not come of fishes' sheUs." 
" Very weU ; between you, you have explained pretty 
nearly what is meant by the laws of nature," said thdur 
mother. 

"VSTiat, from the beginning of the world, was never 
in any instance known to happen, we do not believe can 
happen," said Harry, "I mean in nature. And yet," 
continued he, " new facts are discovered, which some- 
times prove that what was thought to be quite true, anA 
a settled law of nature, is not so." 
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^Bill/* «tii LQi^t "* to gobilRik to the baniade goose- 
tTM. HffiTy, svpfKMe-that ^rou and I had lived in Qiteea 
eiiaabeth's days, and in Lancashire, and near that island 
of geese, 4e not you thiidc that we should have betieyed 
in the goose-tree !" 

"1 hope not,'' «ad Hariy, " but I am not snre." 
^ '^ Suppose that a great many people had told yon that 
they were sure there was such a tree," said Lucy, •* what 
would you have said then ?" 

- '^I would have asked whether they had seen it them- 
selves, or whether they had only heard of it from oth- 
ers," said Harry; ^1 would have questioned the people 
separately, and have observed whether they ^1 agreed 
or disagreed in their answers. And, above all, I would 
have gone to the place, and would have examined the 
bamaele-sheUs with my own eyes. Then I ^ink 1 
should have perceived that what people had mistaken 
fbr feathers of a bhd, were the membranes, or, what do 
you call them, Lucy ? terUaada of a fish. I wotdd have 
returned at different times of the year, to watch what 
beoanve of the barnacles^ and then I think I should hav« 
found the truth." 

"And I think, Harry," said his mother, " that if you 
follow such a prudent course, in judging of extraordi- 
nary assertions, you will never be the dupe of wonders 
or wonder-makers. Whenever either of you feel in- 
ctined to believe in a wonder, without proof, pray re- 
member the barnacle goose and the goose^ree.^' 



So long as Lucy had any ingenious contrivances to 
show Harry in her shells, or any curious anecdotes to 
tell him of the modes of life of their inhabitants, he 
looked, and listened, and was pleased ; but he ceased to 
be interested, and looked dull, when she told him any 
of their hard names. He, however, admitted, that tm 
great classes into which shells are divided are easy to 
remember, and he liked their names, univalvesj bivalves^ 
and mtUtwalves, Lucy placed before him a snail-shell, 
* an oyster-shell, and a barnacle, as examples of each 
class. He examined the curious construction of the 
hinges of various shells, but farther he had no curiosi- 
'ty^ he could not, he said, understand the use of Lucy's 
spending bo ranch time in settling to what order each 
B8 
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^ fiheU belonged. Luey had mueh to nzy^ m lavonr #f* the 
use and advantages of olassifieation to preserve things 
in order in our memory, and to assist us in recollecting 

. them more easily ; but it was not a gpod time to enter 
upon the subject now, because Harry's head had goQe 
back to his boat. He had finished it, and he wanted her 
to come out and look at it. She put aside her shells di- 
rectly and followed him. 

The boat, it must be confessed, was but a clumsy af- 

. fair ; the few tools that Harry had were in very imper- 
fect order ; but he forbore to complain, because he had 
once heard from Lucy a French proverb, *' Un mauvais 

. ouvrier se plaint de ses outils." A bad workman com- 
^ains of his tools. Imperfect as the boat was, Lucy 
viewed it with indulgence ; ^nd when harnessed to it, she 
towed it along respectfully and with the greatest cir- 
cumspection, often looking back to see that she did not 
upset or strand it by pulling it against the bank. Harry, 
however, remonstrated against her looking back, which 
he observed was out of character for a horse ; he told 
her that she should go steadily on with her head down, 
and that he would take care of all the rebt, and guide 
and govern horse and boat. The boat was on the upper 
branch of the canal, and Harry, as lock-many shut the 
lower gate, so that the lock might fill. But the lode did 
not fill ! The water indeed rose a few inches, but gush- 
ed out with sad velocity between the gate-posts and the 
sides of the lock. Harqr stood calmly contemplating 
this disappointment, and considering how he could make 
good the defect, when Lucy, who observed thai the 
water was actually subsiding instead of rising, said, < 

*' Indeed, Harry, you need not stand there looking st 
your posts, for all the water that was in the lock has run 
out ; I think it has found some other channeL" 

** True,*' replied Hairy, " we must sftop up our useful 
dam once more, and then we shall discover the fault. 
No knowledge like that we gain by experience.'* 

. The dam was soon stopped ; and, when the lock was 

, nearly dry, Harry perceived, that the pressure of the wa- 
ter when it had begun to rise had torn away the loose 
earth under the gate, and escaped almost as freely as if 
there had been no gate. After due deliberation on th« 
best means of obviating this unforeseen evil, he reselve^ 
to fix a n^ in the bottom of the lock, from post to pQttl» 
«Q Ihat the gate should shut tightly agaimst \X, 
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''Lucy,*^ ssfid he, «« one of those old posts, which I so 
awkwardly spoiled, will now be of the greatest ser- 
Tice.** 

Two days were occupied in this undertaking, the sill 
was at last securely pegged down to the ground ; -and 
for fear of a similar misfortune with the upper gate, he 
laid a sill to it also. To prevent the weight of the wa- 
ter from undermining these sills, he paved the bottom 
of the ^hole lock and a small portion, of the canal with 
large flat stones ; and the intervals between the gate- 
posts and the lock sides he puddled with great care. 
Another happy thought occurred to him ; he had felt 
the difficulty of opening the gates when the water was 
bearing against them, and he now provided means for 
letting it off gradually, by boring two round holes hi 
each gate, into which he fitted plugs, in imitation of th« 
sluices in the real lock. 

A satisfactory trial was made of their work, and har- 
ming ascertained that all was right, Harry ran home, and 
requested his father to come and see his boat going 
Uirough the lock. His father came ; and first it was to 
go down the stream. When it came within proper dis- 
tance of the lock, the lower gate was closed, tfnd the 
sluices of the upper gate were opened by Harry with 
due ceremony, and with proper apologies ^r not having 
double gates. The lock was now brwnfal to the level 
of the stre^im, through which the boat had passed. The 
boat entered—the gate behind it was shut — Harry open- 
ed the sluice of the lower flote, and by happy degrees 
the boat sank as the watpnowed out, till it came down 
to the level of the loweir oranch of the canal. Then the 
lower lock-gate was opened, and out was drawn the 
boat safely and happily. 

'" Just as well," said Lucy, " as it was managed in the 
real lock on the real canal." 

" Say on the great lock on the great canal," said 
Harry, *♦ for this is a real lock, is it not, father ? though 
it is small." 

To reward him for his perseverance, his father prom- 
ised Harry to provide him with the tools necessary for 
the better finishing his boat. He showed him the prin- 
cipal faults in its shape^ and explained to him that the 
middle part of a boat or ship is made broad,, or full, in 
proportion to the kind of cargo it is intended to carry ; 
tliat the foiemost end, or b&w^ is rounded off to a shiop 
3* 
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e^e called the siennj or euiu>ater^ in csdet to Icwrcto fhe 

resistance in moving ; and that the stem is made irery 
narrow under water, to allow the full impulse of the wa- 
ter to strike the rudder. 

Soon afterward his father took Harry with him to 
see a boat, which was building at some miles distance 
from Rupert Cottage. There he learned how the ribs 
of a boat are put together, and fastened to the keel, so 
as to make them as strong and as light as possible. 
. Harry told Lucy, when he returned, that the framewoiic 
of a boat, before the boards are put iii, looked like the 
skeleton of the dead horse which they had often seen 
in a grove near their father^s house. He told her that 
he had heard the boatmaker and his father talking about 
shipbuilding, and of some great improvements that had 
been lately made. Harry could not understand much 
of what they said, because he had never seen the inside 
of a ship ; besides, the boatbuilder talked in workman's 
«angua^e, using a number of terms that were familiar to 
shipwrights, but not to him; and taking it for granted 
that everybody must know what he was talking of. 

" I picked out, however, some things that interested 
me,'' said Harry ; " particularly some that concern the 
steam-Vessels. These improvements in shipbuilding 
have been af great use to them. People have learned 
how to put the timbers together in such a manner as to 
make vessels mueh stronger than they were formerly; 
so that now they caxx bear the straining and working of 
the steam-engine. I Itieard the man say, that umess 
they had been so strengtYiened, engines of such great 
power could not have been to«ed : in short, they could 
not have made the steam- vessels carry so much, or go 
so fast or so safely, as they do now." 
. " That is good for the steam- vessels," said Lucy, " and 
for all who can go in them ; and some time or other, 
perhaps, i shall go in one myself. But, Harry, you 
said there were other things you heard which interest- 
ed you ; what were they ?" 

*' Oh, I heard of one very ingenious and useful inven- 
tion," cried Harry, " for talking down easily and quickly 
the upper masts — topmasts, as they call them, of ships.^ 

"Upper masts! topmasts!" repeated Lucy; •*! do 
not understand what you mean. 1 thought the mast of 
a ship was all in one ; a great thick, straight, upright 
rpole, like the stem of a tree." 
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'*Biititisfiot%lltnoBepiece,''6arf4HiK^, '^Tted 
i« a piece put on at the nppev part of the lowest mast, 
to which sails are hung, which are called tomuls ; and 
that piece is called the topmast. It is often of gre^ 
consequence for sailors to b^able to takedown and put 
up the topmasts quickly, as ray fftftier explataed to me. 
Sometimes a topmast is broken by a high wind, (a a 
sudden squall, and till they can replace the brokett 
mast, you know, they cannot make use of the sail that 
belongs to it. Perhaps at that moment the ship may be 
running away from an enemy, or perhaps trying to ea^ 
cape from some rocky shore on which they are afraid of 
beinff^wrecked." 

'' Then to be sure the sailors must be in a great hui*'- 
ry," said Lucy, " to get down the broken mast <tirectly.'» 

" But they could not do it directly in the old way,** 
said Harry ; •' it required a great mai^ men pulling and 
hauling, and a great deal of time, an hour at least, even 
if there were plenty of men ; and sometimes there are 
few men, and then it takes a lonjg^er time ; two hours very 
likely: now, by this new invention, they say it can be 
done by one man, or two men at the most, and in five 
minutes, or less.*' 

" And how is this done V said Lucy. " Will you tett 
me the old way first, and then the new way, if you can 
make me understand them t" 

" I do not understand them myself yet,'* said Harry ; 
** but I shall soon know more about the matter, I hope. 
My father is to go next week to see a (Hend of his, wto 
lives near Plymouth; and there is a great dock-yaid at 
Plymouth, and a number of ships there ; and among 
them there is one that has this hew invention." 

** But are you to see it, my dear Harry?" said Luey. 

•• Yes, my father says he will take me with him," said 
Harry ; " is not that good ?" 

" very good ; and next week too ! and you will tefl 
me all about it, Harry, when you come back ; and I hope 
you will see a man-of-war, and that you will describe 
that to me too," said Lucy. 



Next week arrived, and Harry's father took him t^ 
Plymouth, and to the dock-yard. On his return he told 
Lucy that he had seen a&d heaid so much, that he did 
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noi know where to begin his description^ or what to teU 
her first. 

** First tell me about the man-of-war,'' said Liicy, " if 
you saw one." 

** I saw many," sBi4 Harry, « and I went on board 
one, and all oyerit; but it is impossible to give you any 
idea of it»" " , 

Harry, however, attempted to give her an idea of its 
magnificent size, the height of the masts, the spread of 
tiie sails, the intricate rigging, the coils of ropes on the 
deck, and the vast thickness of the cables, which were 
to draw up the huge, ponderous anchor. Then he de- 
scribed the accommodations, and all the conveniences 
for living in this floating wooden town. It was more 
like a town than a house, he said, as it was of such an 
extent, and contained so many inhabitants ; several hun- 
dred men, and all their provisions, and all they must 
want for living months, perhaps years, at sea. He de- 
scribed how the sailors* hammocks were slung, and how 
they were aired every day on the deck. Then he de- 
scribed the captain's cabin, a large handsome room, 
with a sofa and writing-table, and a bookcase, and all the 
comforts and luxuries of life. But principally Harry ex- 
patiated on the manner in which the arms were arranged 
in the gun-room, in star shapes and curious forms, 
which at first he thought was merely for ornament ; but 
he learned that they were all so placed in order that 
they might take up the least possible room, and that they 
might be found easily in time .of need. And in the 
store-rooms he observed that every thing, great and 
small, down to the least bolt, screw, or nail, had its 
own place. The use of order was seen there to the 
greatest perfection. 

** In time of actio7iy as they call it,'' said Harry, " mean- 
ing in time of battle, and in a storm, when the safety of 
the vessel and the lives of the men all depend on their 
being able to find what they want in a moment, consid- 
er, my dear Lucy, what advantage it must be to have 
them all in order t But I cannot give you a right idea 
of it. You must see it, Lucy ; and I hope you will some 
time." 

" And I hope then you will be with me," said Lucy. 

" I hope so," said Harry ; " so now I will tell you 
about the/rf." 
* "What is ^fid?^ said Lucy. 
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^A thick ifOB bok," said Hairy, ^vhich is nm 
through a hole in the heel or lower exid of the topmast, 
when the topmast is up in its place. The ends of the 
fid rest upon two strong bars of wood, which are fixed 
to the Aead, or upper etSi of the great lower mast* The 
topmast stands up between th^se bars, and the fid, vou 
perceive, Lucy, supports its whole weight, as well as 
that of all the sails and. yards which are hung on it 
And besides all this weight, there are several thick ropes 
from the head of the topmast, which are called shrouds^ 
and which are fastened down very tight, in order to 
steady, it. Now you must understand next,^* continued 
Harry, '' that when the topmast is up, it cannot be taken 
down without first taking out this fid.'* 
- "But what a very odd nsiaejid is,*' said Lucy. 

" Fiddle-faddle," said Harry , ** never mind that ; one 
name is as good as another when you are used to it 
Now let me eiq>Iain the thing itself. Before the M can 
be pulled out, the whole weight of the topmast must be 
lifted up ofiT it; and before this can be done, all the 
ropes which steady it on each side must be loosened. 
To lift this great weight there must be great pulling and 
hauling; and altogether it is a long, difficult jobj and 
many m^n must work hard at it, and for a long time. 
But now, without loosening a rope, and with only one 
or two men, they get out the new lever-fid in a few min- 
utes." 

" How very nice l" cried Lucy. 

" Nicie !" repeated Harry, •* what a word, when talk- 
ing of the masts .of a^^reat ship !" 
. '' One word is as good as another, when you are used 
to it, as you said about fid," replied Lacy, lauffhing; 
** But what is the contrivance ? Yon have not toki me 
that. Can I understand it V 

" Yes, if you understand the general principle of the 
use of the lever. Are you clear of that V* 
: ^ I believe I am,** Said Lucy ; " I know what you have 
told me, and shown me, that the gresfter the space youlr 
hand passes through in moving the long end of a leyer, 
the more weight you can move at the short end of it.** 

** Very well; you might have put it in other words— 
Iwt I believe you understand something about it,** said 
Harry. " Now for the new lever-fids. Instead of one 

g-eat bolt run. through the mast, there are two stroi^ 
TOO, oa^^ eadi «de of. it : and tb^y lu-e^edon 0» 
' fi3 
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same bard which supports the ends 6f the eommou 
old fid. When the topmast is np in its place, the short 
arm of each lever goes a little way into the hole in ita 
heel, and the long arm is securely fastened by a small pifi 
to a frame of wood. When it is to be lowered, the littlfe 
fastening pins are taken out ; the levers immediatelr 
tilt up, and down comes the topmast ; but not with 
the sudden and dangerous jerk you might suppose, foe- 
cause there are ropes from Uie long arms of the levers, 
by which the sailors manage the affair as gently as they 
like.'* 

" So then," said Lucy, "you mean that these two lit- 
tle pins, from being appHed at the ends of the long arms 
of the levers, have power to balance the whole weight 
of the great topmast,- and all its ropes and sails, and 
other things, that are supported on the short arms: 
how wonderful !" 

" There is the wonderful power of the lever, Lucy," 
said Harry. 

" Then you could lift any weight in the world with a 
lever, if you had but one long enough and strong 
enough,'* said Lucy. 

** If I had space and time enough, and something to 
stand upon," said Harry. " I am glad, Lucy, you are 
so much struck by the use of this wonderful power ; for, 
as my father said to me, when we were talking about 
the fid, on our return home, it does not much signify 
whether we know the best way of lowering the top- 
mast of a ship ; but the principle of the lever, it is of 
g^reat consequence that we should x indo r otend ; bccaua e 
m some way or other, little or great, we have to use it 
eveiy day, in the nwst common things.'* 

"Yes/* said Lucy; "for instance, at this moment, 
when I am going to stir the fire, I could not, without 
the help of this lever in my hand, commonly called the 
poker, raise up this great heavy coal, which now I lift 
so easily. Look : putting the pomt of my poker-lever 
under it, and resting my lever on the bar*^" 

** Yes ; the bar is your fulcrum,** said Harry. 

" And by pulling down the other end of the poker, I 
gain all the power, as you call it, of this long lever." 

" Tell me exactly what advantage you think you 
gain," said Harry. *^ Tell nte how you would meas- 
ure it." 

"I gain the. advantage of tja» whole length of the po- 
ker," aaid Lucy. 
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' l^k wl^re it rests on the bar : from that bar to the 
point Under the coal is what we may call the short arm 
of your lever > ^p^ from the place Where it resu on the 
tor to your hand, i»a>e long arm of your lever: now, 
if you were to measure ttn^^j^ leucths, and find how 
many times longer the one is than th^^keii^you eoidd 
tell exactJ>r the advantage you gain in thi^ case^^apd in 
every possible case in which a lever is used.** 

*' Ha! the proportion between the long and the shdri 
end of the lever,*' said Lucy, " is the advantage gained. 
Now I know exactly. Oh ! I hope 1 shall remember 
this." 

" But, Lucy, is not this lever-fid a very simple inveu- 
tionl" 

*' Beautifully simple," said Lucy, " I only wonder 
that it was never found out before.** 

*' That is the wonder always, when any good contri- 
vance is made," said Harry. " But now I will tell you 
another wonder^-that this was not found out by any sail- 
ojr, or captain, or admiral, or any seaman of any kindi 
but by a landsman^ as the captain said to papa : and what 
is more, he belongs to a profession quite away from the 
sea— he is a lawyer." 

** A lawyer !" Lucy exclaimed. 

" And what do you think made him a lawyer t" said 
Harry. 

**1 suppose studying the law," said Lucy, "and,.a$ 
they say, b^ing called to ike har,'^ 

'* But," said Harry, ** I meant to ask, what do you 
think first turned his mind to the law, or determined him 
to become a lawyer 1 My dear, it is a foolish question 
of mine, because you cannot guess ; so I will tell you : 
it was his love of mechanics.** 
.' *^ How could that be ?" said Lucy. 

'* 1 ^ill tell you^*' said Harry ; " I heard the whole 
story V for a gentleman, a friend of his, who had known 
him fron^ a wy, and as virell as he knows himself, was 
telling it oiv shipboard to my father. This is what I 
wanted to come to all the time I was telling you about 
the fid. The investor, who has made such a useful in- 
vention, which will piobably save many ships, and the 
lives of all that are in them, has often said to his friends, 
that he owes all his success in life to his early love of 
RMchanics. When he came home from school, he used , 
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ttiat were wanting about the hoose ; he used to mei>* fh^ 
locks, for instance i then, in taking a lock t<>^ faeces, he 
saw how it was made, and by degre^^^^ming *he i|s« 
oif tools, he made many tUngf^^ch he could not af- 
ford to buy when lie jzieae a^y-'^ 
' '' What «oi (s e^ tilings did he make V* said Lucy. 

<«1 do not know a//; I only heard of a de;^ and a lit- 
t^ cabinet, I tiiink. Then he took to pieces an old 
watch of his father's, and learned how to put it together 
i^aih. When he left school, he lived two years at home 
with his father, and sometimes he employed himself in 
drawing maps. In attempting to draw portions of very 
large circles on his maps, he found great difficulty for 
want of right instruments ; and he invented and made 
lor himself an instrument, by the help of which he eould« 
as his friend described it to my father, draw these small 
portions of circles without the necessity of using com- 
passes, or finding a centre.'* 

'* I wish you had invented that, Harry,'* said Lucy. 

" I !" exclaimed Harry : ** but do you know he was 
only eighteen at that time ? Well, he was one day using 
his instrument, and not at all aware that it was any thing 
but a help to himself, when a gentleman came into his 
fathef's^ study where he was drawing ; this gentleman 
was charmed with the invention, and advised him to of- 
fer it for sale to some optician, or some maker of math- 
ematical instruments. He determined to follow this 
advice, and set about directly and made one neatly in 
brass, and carried it to London to an optician, who ap- 
proved of it, and gave him for it an airpump, and an 
electrical apparatus, and some other instruments !" 

** Delightful!" cried Lucy. "And what did he do 
nextt" 

" He improved his own little instrument by adding a 
scale to it; then other people used it, and (ownd it an- 
swered, and at last, what do you think 1 he had « silver 
medal voted and presented to him by the. Society of 
Arts, when he was yet a boy, as his (riesid said, not onl 
of his teens.^ 

« A sUver medal from the Society of Arts ! I know 
the look of it," said Lucy. " 1 saw one that was given 
to a friend of papa's : I remember seeing it m its little 
crimson case, lined with satin. But what an honour^ 
for a boy !" 
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« He did not stop there,'^ said Hatryv ** he went on— i* 

•• I know ; to the fid,*' cried Lucy. 

** Stay a bit," said Harry ; *' we are not come to HA 
Sd yet. During those two years he lived in a loo^ 
place in South W^les, and his attention happened to be 
turned to the shoeing of horses. Some horse of his 
father's was ill shod, 1 suppose, and he considered how 
to prevent horses' feet from being cramped and hurt by 
their shoes. He invented an elastic horseshoe." 

** Better and better !" said Lucy. 

" Stay a bit," said Harry ; ** it was tried upon tha 
horses of some regiment of horse fniards. and it did aot 
do." 

"What a pity! that must have vexed him veiy 
much," said Lucy. 

"Not at all," said Harry; "I should think not. ▲ 
man cannot exp^t always to succeed in every thing, 
much less a boy. But though the horseshoe did not 
succeed, yet it led to the most important event of hift 
Mfe." 

" How 1 tell me that," said Lucy ; •* 1 am always glad 
in lives when we come to those words." 

" Tell me first," said Harry, •' do you know what m 
meant by taking out a patent ?" 

" Not very well," said Lucy. 

** Not very well ! But do you know at allt Do yon 
kno^M|hat a patent is V 

''iW exactly," said Lucy; **but I have raadabool 
patents and monopolies in the English histoiy long ago 
to mamma, in the reign of King James, or King-~" 

'* Never mind about the kings or their reigns," said 
Hany. " Go on to the thing, if you know it." 

** I know that the kings of England were blamed,** 
said Lucy, " for granting these monopolies and patents." 

** But what were they V* said Harry. 

** I believe thev were permissions granted to parties 
ular people to se& particular things, and orders that none 
should sell those things but themselves," said Lucy. 

"*! did not think you knew so much about it,'^said 
Harry. " How came you to know that t*' 

«' The way I know most things that I do know,** said 
Lucy. '* Mamma explained it to me when I was read- 
ing to her." 

'* But those were some of them unjiurt patents ; and 
mamma explained how aad why, I dare say,** said 
II 4 
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Hairy, " as my father did to me yesterday. But there 
are patents in these days which I think are very just: 
laws which, by granting some writing called a patenU 
secures to whoever makes any new useful invention 
the right to sell it to others, and to have all the credit 
and profit of it for a certain number of years, as a 
reward for their ingenuity." 

" Very fair," said Lucy. 

"This gentleman wanted to have a patent for his 
horseshoe," continued Harry, "and before he could 
obtain it, it is necessary, they say, to make out, in a 
sort of law paper, a description of the invention in law- 
yer's words. He went to a great lawyer to do this for 
him ; but the great lawyer was no mechanic, and he 
did not understand and could not describe the thing at 
all. He did the law words rightly, but the mechanic 
himself was obliged to write the description ; so, bor- 
rowing the law terms from his lawyer, he put the de- 
scription in himself, and he did it well, and it was 
thought by others to be well done. Now he found that 
some lawyers are paid a great deal of money for draw- 
ing out these patent deseriptions* or whatever they call 
them. This first put it into his head that, if be knew as 
much of law as was necessary for this, he could do the 
whole himself, and earn his bread by doing it for other 
people. This determined him to learn law, and he did : 
so you see, as I told you, his love of mechai^^ first 
made a lawyer of him. He acquired all ihe knwiedge 
requisite ; and now, as his friend said, he is unrivalled 
in England in that particular employment. But now I 
must tell you another curious circumstance," continued 
Harry, " to show you how, after he was a lawyer, he 
was brought back to mechanics again. It happened 
'that he was employed as an advocate in some cause 
where there was a dispute about the loss of a cargo, or 
the goods, on board a merchant ship which had been 
wrecked. He was to examine the captain of the ship, 
in the court of justice, to find out whether he had or had 
not done all that was possible to save the ship and the 
cai^o. In this examination, he asked the captain so4ib 
question about the lowering the topmasts. The cap- 
tain laughed at him for his question, wl^tever it was, 
because it showed that he did not understand rightly 
how the topmasts were to be got down. The captain 

* SpecificQtioM is the word which Hairy did not know. 
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explained tliis to him, aikd showed him the diflcidtkMiv 
and I suppose told him all aboat the fid— the common 
old fid, 1 mean. He perceived what an inconvenient 
contrivance it was; and that very evening, alter the 
trial, by considering how a fid could be better managed, 
he invented the lever-fid. His friend said, that when he 
went to his supper, he cut out the shape of his lever-fid 
in a bit of cheese, and thinking that it would answer its 
[purpose, he could not go to rest till he had made a nice 
ittfe model in boxwood He made model after model 
till he was satisfied. Then how to get it into use was 
the ne^ difficulty. The gentleman said a great deal 
about the Lords of the Admiralty, that I did not under- 
stand : but, in short, his contrivance was approved by 
them, and they ordered that all the assistance he 
wanted should be given to him, for trying it in some 
one ship. The Maidstone frigate, I remember, that was 
the name of the ship in which it was tried, and it suc- 
ceeded perfectly. The first time the ship went out to 
sea with it, the topmast was to be taken down; and 
this was done so easily and c[uickly, that all felt the use 
and excellence of the mvention ; and the ofllcers of the 
navy have given it their decided approbation, and it has 
been brought into use in a great many ships." 

** How happy the man who made this invention must 
be !" added Harry. 

'*And his sisters, and his father and mother,^' said 
Lucy; "how glad they must be to see it succeed se 
well, and to know how useful it is.*' 

" An invention useful to all the British navy. What 
a grand thin^ \^ said Hany. 

After pausmg, and considering for some time, Harry 
added— 

" Yet he was once a boy like me, and trying little 
mechanical experiments. My dear Lucy, 1 heard his 
friend telling my father something which made a great 
impression upon me ; the more so because he was not 
thinking of me, or that it could do me any good to hear 
it when he said it.*' 

** What did he say t** asked Lucy, eageriy. 

"That this gentleman attributes all his success in life 
to his having early acquired a taste for mechanics, and 
to the habit of trying to invent and to improve his early 
inventions in those two years, which he employed sq 
well at home when he came from school, and before he 
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WW fit for any pnofewipn ; a tiqae whkh they aay niany 
boys waste in idleness^" - , ,^ ^ . , ^ 

** I am sure you never will, Hany," said Lucy. 

** No» after hearing this, 1 think it would be impossible 
I should," said Harry. " This has raised my ambition, 
I assure you. But 1 must go on as he did, learning by 
degrees, and be content with doing little things first.'' 

" What will you do next," said Lucy, '* now yott 
liave finished your boat and your lock ?" 

' 1 have a plan," said Harry. "You shall know It 
to-morrow." 



., Harry's new project was to build a bridge over a Ut- 
ile mountain stream, which had often stopped his moth- 
er in her walks. He had already laid a board across, 
from bank to bank, and had fixed it steadily ; but upon 
this two people could not walk abreast, nor could the 
ass-cart pass this way ; it was necessary to take it by 
another road, a quarter of a mile round. That a bridge 
at this place would be a public and private benefit seem- 
ed evident, and Harry was ambitious of building a real, 
sttbstaatiid, arched bridge, which should last, he would 
not say for ever, but as. lon§ as man could reasonably 
expect a bridge to last. This project was heartily ap- 
proved by his prime counsellor, Lucy, before whose 
Slick anticipating eyes the arch instantly rose com- 
ece. 

" And when it is built," cried she, " it shall be called 
Harry^s bridge ! or my tnother^s bridge ! which shall we 
eaU it, Harry 1" 

"Let us biuld it first," said Harry, "and we may 
easily find a name for it afterward. Come with me to 
the place, Lucy." 

When they reached the spot, Harry bid her guess 
what the distance was from bank to bank. She guess- 
ed about a yard and a half. 

" A 3rard and a half I such a woman's measure. That 
is four feet six," said Harry. 

@uch a man's measure ! six what 1 Lucy might have 
said, had shei>een disposed to retort criticism, but that 
was far, far from her disposition. She knew what ha 
meant, and that was all she thought of. 

^* Four feet six inches," said she. "Is it more or 
less?'* 
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** You are within half a foot of it, my dear," said Hai^ 

y. " My arch mast be a ^ve feet gjnm. I mean that 

he width across from hutment to hutment, from 
foundation*stone to foundation-stone on the opposite 
aides, must be Are feet. But there is my father," cried 
Hany, ** on the eands below, at the very place where I 
want him to be. I will show him my plan directly.'* 

Down the htll ran he to the seashore, and down raR 
Lucy after him with equal speed. Their father was 
stopped short, and the bridge project started, and his 
consent, assistance, and advice anxiously requested* 
lAicy thought his firs^ look was not favourable. He 
shook his head, and answered, that he feared Harry 
would find it beyond his skill or present knowledge to 
construct an arch. 

Harry stood quite still and silent for a minute or two; 
then collecting himself, he deliherately answered, 

^ I remember, father, your showing me long ^o an 
arch, which you made for me of a thin lath between 
heavy weights, half handred weights from the great 
scales, which were placed at each end for butmenta. 
Then I pressed on the top of the arch, and felt how 
strong it was; it bore all my weight, I recollect. This, I 
think," continued he, in a very modest but firm tone, 
** made me understand the ^reat principle of the arch, 
which, as you told me at the time, depends on the hut- 
ments being secure. And I will take care and make 
the hutments of ray bridge strong enough." 

** You will do well, Harry; and you remember well 
and understand one great principle on which the secu- 
^ tity of an ' arch depends, but there is fiiuch more to be 
' known and considered. However, my dear boy, try 
and build your bridge ; you will learn best from your 
own experience ; you may amuse and instruct yourself 
at the same time. Tell me what assistance you want, 
and I will tell you whether I can give it to you." 

^ Thank you, father. Then, in the first place, will 
you come on a few steps, that I may show you my 
arch, which I have drawft on the sand, and will you 
give me' your opinion of it 1" 

Lucy ran on before to see it first, and then waited 
anxiously te hear her father*« opiiHon. She saw sui^ 
prise in his countenance the moment he looked at the 
arch described on tiie eand. 

^ This is well done, Hany. Thia will do,** said he. 
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^ Who showed yon how to dcscrihe this areh,or how 
happened it that yoa chose this shape more Uian aay 
other r 

•* Nobody showed me how," said Harry^ " but I took 
it from the little bridge which I saw the mason building 
in that lane where we went to look at the road mend- 
ing. I measured the centring as it lay on the ground 
When they had done with it, and 1 drew my arch exact- 
ly by that centring." 

" What is the centring, Harry !" whispered Lucy. 

" A sort of wooden frame, on which the stones of the 
aut;h are supported while it is building," said HanT", 
" for you know they could not hang in the air." 

His father told Harry he thought he had done wisely 
to take advantage of the experience of a mason, who 
was used to build bridges, instead of going to work 
rashly, without knowing what he was about. 

" But, father," said Harry, colouring, " I do not think 
I deserve to be praised for prudence ; I was not pru- 
dent at all, at least not in the way you think. 1 would 
much rather have done it all myself, and drawn my arch 
my own way, and different from this ; but 1 took this 
tcurve because the mason's centring will fit it, and I 
thought you could borrow it for me ; and that, though 
you might perhaps allow me to build the bridge, yoa 
would not like the trouble or expense of getting boards 
for me to make a centring for myself; besides, I was 
not sure that I could make it all myself." 

** Well, Harry, since I cannot admire your prudence, 
I am the more satisfied with your honesty. Now what 
assistance do you want for your bridge 1 consider, and 
let me know to-morrow." 

"I have considered already, father," cried Harry, 
•and, if you please, 1 can tell you aU to-day, and this 
minute. Stones in the first place, and I know where 
they can be had, and where they are of no use ; in the 
Tuins of the old garden wall, which is now rebuildinir oif 
t«ick." 

** Granted, as maiqr of them as yoa want and can ear- 
ly," said his father. 

'' Hut there are some too heavy for me," said Harry. 
** Will you Older the boy and the ass^art to bring them 1" 

His father assemted. 

^ And will you order ibr me ltm« and sand enough (at 
moytarr . 
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'*If yoti eati tell me how ttioeh of «weli toq 

Harry." 

He could, for tie had inquired from the mssoa how 
nrach had been used in buildinf the bnclffe of the saioe 
isize, amthe named the quantities. Then lie had further 
to ask for a biaeket, a bod, a trowel, and a piumb-linet 
nnd the ma9on*s centring, and ^e mason or the maeon^ 
man, if he could be had, for three days, to assist hktt 
in Ufting and placing the heavy stones. 

I^cy h^ her breath with anxiety whtte Hany ut* 
tered al) these re^tfests, fearftil that so many at oooe 
could not be granted ; but her father was pleased by. 
flarry^s making tliem all at once, and by his having so 
well considered what -was neeessary for his nndetta- 
king* Bucket, hod, trowel, phimb-tine, and centring, idl 
were granted : but there was a doubt with respect to 
the mason, or the mason's man. 

" I am willing to gire you all necessary assistance of 
hands, bat not of head, Harry. I cannot let you hare 
the mason, but 1 will lend you for three days the 
mason^s mam, who, if i mistake not, has hands bat no 
head." 

^ I am glad of it^ father," cried Harry; « I mean* m 
much the better for me, because, if he had ever so good 
a head it wonkl be in my way; it would hinder me from 
using my owni l^en 1 should not leanuas you said« 
from my own experience. 1 would rather do all that 1 
possibly can of my bridge for myself, I am sorry the 
arch is not my own, but that could not be helped, you 
know, father, on account of the centring." 

** However, just the curve of the an^ does not much 
signify, ^I suppose," said Lucy. ^ One shape, one curve 
of an arch, is much the same, or as good, as anoU^« 
though not 60 pretty, perhaps." 

*' There you are quite mistaken, Lucy," said her 
father. ** One curre, on the contrary, may be as pretty, 
but not as good as another, not«s capable oi sustaimng 
weight, not as durable. There is a great ded of differ- 
■ence between one curve and anotlMMr for « bridge, a* 
Harry, when he has more knowledge of science, wil 
be able to explam to you." 

Harry again exofressed his regret that he had this aroh 
laid out ready to ms hand. 

'^fai short," said he, ^^now the mo8(t difficalt, the 
scseutific pait is dons, awl i haw on^ t^i^Um 
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y^ mason-woik part, whieh anybodf can do without 
making any mistakes, or requiring any ingenuity/' 

'* There is no danger, Harry, of your not finding suffi- 
cient difficulty before you have done. There is room 
enough left, 1 promise you, to make mistakes, and to 
exercise as much ingenuity as you possess.'* 

Harry brightened up again on hearing this, and so did 
Lucy. 

" The more difficulty, the more glory," said she. 

As soon as all was provided, which was not quita so 
q[)eedily as Lucy wished, Harry set to work ; first he 
chared and levelled a place on the bank on each side 
tor his foundations. Then, whUe 4 he heavy stones were 
drawing up by the ass, he was busy, very busy, making 
mortar, with the assistance of the man without a headi 
The great foundation-stones were then placed, Harry 
taking particular care to choose the most solid, weighty 
stones, aiul to have them laid level and firm. Then 
oame the wooden framework, that was to support the 
mason<work while they were building the arch — ^the 
centring, as Lucy knew that it was called, and she 
would have liked to have examined it, but she would not 
interrupt Harry at this moment, for he was eager to 
have it put up, and to get on with the work. Therefore 
she stood by without interrupting the operations by 
question or remark. The centring was hoisted up and 
mxed by Harry and the headless man, whose hands and 
length of arms were, it must be acknowledged, of man- 
ifest use upon this occasion. The wooden arch was 
raised to the height at which the stone arch was to be 
buiU upon it ; and it was supported at each side by up- 
right props. Between these and the wooden frame, 
wedges were put in ; and Harry, bnsy as he was, stop- 
ped to explain to Lucy that these wedges were to be 
Knocked out when the bridge was completed, and that 
the wooden arch being removed, would, as it was to be 
hoped, leave the stone one standing firm. 

Then the building of the arch began. We cannot 
follow the work, stone by stone, as laicy did, with un« 
tired sisterly sympathy, not only stone by stone as each 
was placed, but as they were many a time displaced, 
and tried over and over again before thev fitted* To 
Lucy's surprise and mortification, she observed, that 
even the stupid mason's man, by long practice, could 
]iidg« better which stones wonld beat It, and how thejr 
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wooll best gd iato c^vti^a pl»c<»t tbaa Hany cdidd 
withal his quickness of eye and sense. This was 
mos Apparent the first and second days ; on the tlHrd, 
after even this little practice,. Harry foand his eye voA 
hand improving, and his sense began to get the better 
of his. awkwardness at bis new trude. After this third 
day's long, and bardr and hot labour, the arch rose j&ooi 
each side till it nearly met at top, and wanted only the 
putting in of the last stone, the key<*8tone, to complete 
the work. Harry showed Lucy, that when this was pni 
iOr sdl the parts of the arch were pressed together, and 
that none could give way without displacing the others; 
«ach part tend& to. support each, and to hinder any 
sume from being pressed upwards or downwards more 
than another^ 

^* So it is impossible it should come down as long as it 
aa an arch," said Luey. 

'* As long as it is an arch, impossible," said Hany. 
<' All we have to desire is« that it should never alter from 
this shape ; and I do not see how it can," continued he, 
looking at it; "my hutments are so secure, there is no 
dmiger of their giving way or being thrust out by any 
weight that will go over the bridge.*' 

^ Now then," said Lucy, " you will take away all this 
wooden under-brrdge, and t^ese props, and you are to 
knock oat th^g^rec^ee, that you may take down tbe 
centring, now tne bridge is finished" 

" Not yet," said Harry, *^ we must leave it some time 
for tive stones to settle, and the mortar to dry a little. ** 

Lucy!s impatience yielded to her brother*s prudence, 
but he was very eager himself for the takii^ down of 
the centring. That trying time at length arrived, m 
anxious moment even to old experienced jarchitecte, 
reteran foridge-<builders. The wedges were knocked 
away-^the propjft feU-— the centring was lowered and 
withdrawn from under the arch — and it stood! Harry 
took breothv and pushed back his hat off his hot fore- 
head. Lucy cla}4>ed her hands, exolaiming^- 

*' It stands! Harry's bridge stands. It shall be caUed 
Harry's Bridge I" 

" No, My Mother's Bridge," said Harry, '' if you please. 
It was for her 1 built it." 

*' And I will run and call her to see it," cried Lucy. 

*< And 1 will go for mf father," said Harry. ^ I htip^ 
be is notbusy." 
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Neither father nm mother was fo be i^Nmd in fUft 
house. They were out nding, and they stayed^ut till 
it was so late, that Harry and Lucy thought W wzH 
better not to ask them to look at the bridge till the nex]t 
day* ITieir mother had never yet seen even the plaii, 
she was not in the secret. They hoped that she would 
be delightfully surprised. It was settled that she should 
be invited out to look at it early the next day. She 
was, as they arranged it, to be handed over the bridge 
by Harry, to a seat which Lucy had prepared in a recess 
in the rocks, on the opposite side, where she might sit 
and read happily. 

Alas ! who can answer for to-morrow. The next day 
it rained, and the next, and the next poured torrents. 
The rain lasted without intermission a week, a longt 
melancholy week I— for in Rupert's Cottage they had 
not the same means of amusing and employing them- 
selves which they possessed at home ; they had but few 
books, and those few belonged chiefly to their Latin or 
English lessons. Their father and mother had been 
promised the use of the library of a friend who lived in 
the neighbourhood, and, upon the faith of this promise* 
they h^ brought scarcely any books with them. Bui 
their friend, unexpectedly called to town upon business, 
was, unfortunately for them, absent ; there was no cir- 
culating library, no book society, in 1||iB part of the 
country. 

There was one advantage, to be sure, in possessing 
but few books ; these were well read, and many things 
found in them which had escaped attention when in the 
midst of greater variety. At last they were reduced 
to Johnson's Dictionary ; not the delightful quarto, ia 
which there are quotations frc^ all the best authors -ai 
. our language^ exemplifying the various uses of each- 
word : with the greeU Johnson they might have happily 
amused themselves at night, -reading those Quotations, 
and puzzling their father and mother, by msuLing them 
guess the authors. Thia had often been a favourite re* 
isouree at home. But now they had the little octavo 
Johnson, in which there are only the meanings and the 
derivations of the words* . Of this, however, they made 
what profit and diversion they could. They picked out 
words for each other to explain, and compared their 
own explaQations with deflnttlons in the dictionary. 

**.Now, Lucy, I wiU give you a woman's words t0 
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rfflm,** cried Harry. " Let us see whether you can ex- 
plain the meaning as well as it is explained here by a 
man." 

Lucy made many attempts, her colour rising at each 
ineffectual trial, and at last she could not equal the maris 
definition of to dam, 
. " To mend holes by imitating the texture of the stuff 

Lucjr had her revenge, when they came to network, 
which is thus described by the learned doctor :— 

*' Any thing reticulated or decussated at equal distan- 
ces, with interstices between the intersections." 

** Look for decuzsaie^^ said Harry. / 

Lucy turned over the leaves and read, ^* Decussate, 
to intersect at acute angles." 

" Wettv that is something like netting," said Harry. 

" Is itl how V said Lucy. 

•' Why, you know," said Harry, " in a net, each mesh 
or stitch is intersected, is it not? at acute angles." 

** But it is not intersected," said Lucy ; " for to inter- 
sect means to cut in two, does not it ? and the mesh of 
the net, instead of being cut in two, is joined at the 
comers. Is it not very extraordinary that the man 
thould say the very contrary to what he means, and to 
the sense bf th6 thing ?" 

** It would be very extraordinary if it were so," said 
eautious Harry ; *' but I think to vnttntct does not 
always mean to cut in two. I know in Euclid, lines are 
said to be intersected when they are only crossed." 

On turning to the dictionary, Harry found himself 
supported in his assertion, for there are two verbs to in- 
UrseeU One is a verb active, meaning ^ to cut, to di- 
vide each other. The second is a verb neuter, and 
means what I told you," said Harry ; '* to meet and 
cross each other ; as in your net the threads do meet 
and cross at the angles." 

" Yes," said Lucy, " but they must do more, not only 
cross, but be tied and knotted. I wish," continued she, 
'^ that dictionary-makers would use easy words, instead 
of words more difficult than those they are explaining^ 
at least when I am as sleepy as I am now. I can look 
for no more words, so good-night. Dr. Johnson, I am 
going to bed." 

" Let me put him away for you," said Harry ; " poor 
creature, you are fast asleep." 

As he went to put Johnson in his place, he saw 
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another dictionary, by Dr. Ash, on the same shelf, and* 
taking it down, said he had a mind, before he gave up 
the search, just to look in this for network. 

"It will do you no good," said Lucy; "all the dic- 
tiosary people since Johnson's time have copied from 
him, mamma told me so ; and she told me a droll story, 
which proves what bungling copies they sometimes 
make. But I am too sleepy to recollect it rightly. 
Mammsi, would you be so good as to tell hkn about 
ourmudgeon 1" 

His mother asked him if he knew what is meant by 
a curmudgeon. 

*< Yes, a cross, selfish, miserly person, is not it V' 

" And can you guess from what the word is derived, 
Harry I It is but fair to tell you, that it is a corruption 
of two French words, ill pronounced." 

" French wcH-ds !" said Harry, " then I have no 
chance. If you had said English wowis, I might have 
said two that just canie into my head." 

" Oh ! say them, for 1 amsure they are odd by your 
look," said Lucy, wakening with the hope of diversion* 

" Cur munching,'' said Harry ; " say it quickly, and it 
will make curmudgeon. And a cur munching is cross 
and miserly, if you attempt to take his bone from him.^^ 

Lucy laughed, and tried to repeat cur munching as 
often and as quickly as she c6uld, to turn it into cur^ 
mudgeon for Harry; and his mother wrote down fof 
him the derivation, as it is given in the quarto edition 
of Johnson's Dictionary. 

" Curmudgeon, n. s. [It is a vicious manner of pro- 
nouncing caur mkchanty Ft, An unknown correspond* 
ent.]" 

" Now here is Ash's Dictionary,*' cried Lucy ; "I will 
look for it, I am quite awake now, mamma. But stayr 
first, Harry, tell us what you think is meant by * Fr. 
An unknown correspondent.' " 

" Fr. means French, to be sure," said Harry ; " and 
an unknown correspondent sent Johnson this deriva- 
tion, I suppose." 

"You suppose perfectly rightly," said Lucy; "but 
now look how Dr. Ash understood, or misunderstood it, 
for want of knowing the meaning of the two French 
words. Here it is." 

" Curmudgeon, noun sub., from the French cttur, un- 
known ; mSckantf correspondent." 

"Excellent!" cried Harry, laughing ; "let me see it." 
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*^ Qh/RmiiliBat, cam yon tell m my roofe of raok droB 
mistake^,** said Lucy ; '' I dare say there ave a g^^est 
»miiy more, if one could but find them ; and t i^oiM 
l&e to wake a list of them aiif." 

**To shame the poor ^tioBary-madeers,'' said Harry. 
** But that wouM he very uofrateAil of yea, after all, 
Lucy ; for consider how often dictionaries have helped 
us when we were m difficuhies ; and how much amuse- 
Bient we have had from Johnson's quotations.** 

^ In the great Johnson ; oh ! 1 acknowledged that at 
first,*' said Lucy; **and you forget this curmudgeon 
tnistake was not your dear great or little Johnson's, so 
I am not ungrateful." 

" But you know you triumphed over him when yon 
had him cavf ht in your network," said Harry. 

" Because of his hard wo»ds," said Luey. 

**Lucy," s«d her father, *'did yon ever hear the 
fable of Apollo and the Critic?" 

** No, paipa ; pray tell it to me,** sa^ Lucy ; " I love 
ftdtiles." 

'* Are yw3L awake enough to hear and understand it 1" 
said her fkther. 

" Yes, papa, perfectly ; wide awake : curmudgeon 
and the munching cur have wakened me completely." 

" There was a famous eritic, who read a famou» 
poem for the express purpose of finding out all its 
ihuHs ; and when he had found theoi and made a list of 
them, he carried his list and his note» to ApoUo. Apolla 
ordered that a bushel of the finest wheat that had ever 
grown on Mount Parnassus should be brought ; and he 
ordered that it should be winnowed with the utmost 
care ; and when all the corn was separated from the 
chaff, Apollo presented the chaff to the critic for his 
reward, and banished him for ever from Parnassus." 

" Thank you, papa," said Lucy; "I understand the 
moral of that fable very well ; and I think I had better 
baatsh myself to bed now. Good-4iight, Harry ; I hope 
it will be a fine day to-morrow." 



It was a fine day ; all the dark clouds had disap- 
peared, and left the sky cle^r blue. The sandy soil had^ 
(kied so quickly, that Harry and Lucy flattered them- 
selves that their mother would walk out this morning, 
aad th^ ran to prepare her seftt beyond the bridge. 
CXI 6 
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Btilf oh ! disappoiotoieitt extreme !— oh ! melatehoiy 
sight ! The bridge was no more : nothing remained m 
the arch hut some fragments, over which the waters 
were rushing. The mountain stream, which had heea 
.^welled by the rains to d torrent, had not yet sunk to 
its natural <}uiet state ; but was dashing down the rock 
with deafening noise. 
. Harry stood motionless, looking at it. 

*' I do not hear you, my dear,^' said he, as Lucy 
twitched his arm to obtain aii answer ; ** What do you 
say?" 

**Gome a little further away from this noise," ^aid 
Lucy. "I say that I atn exceedingly sorry for you^ 
Har^." 

" Thank you," said Harry ; '* so am I sorry for my- 
self, but sorrow wfll do no good." 
- "How could it happen, when you took such care 
about the hutments 1" asked JLucy. 

*' I did not take care enough," said Harry, " that 
much is clear ; but it is not clear to me how it all haf>- 
pened, or why ? The water covers every thing now ; it 
runs, you see, over the banks beyond my foundations* 
We must have patience." 

" Oh, how hard it is to have patience sometimes*" 
said Lucy, with a deep sigh. 

Harry could not forbear echoing her sigh, though he 
passed it off with a hem immediately, thinking it was 
not manly. He was determined to bear his disappoint- 
ment like a man, but he could not help feeling it. 

In the evening, when the waters had subsided, they 
revisited the place of their misfortune. While Harry 
surveyed the ruins below, and examined into the cause 
of the disaster, Lucy stood on the bank, looking alter- 
nately at his countenance and at the fragments of 
the fallen bridge, in all the respectful silence of sym- 



[ see now how it happened," said Harry. " Though 
I made my hutments strong enough, I did not go down 
to the solid rock for my foundations. I built them on 
the bank, which I thought at the time was firm enough." 
" So did I, I am sure," said Lucy ; " it was as firm 
and hard as the ground I am now standing upon." 
. "But it was all sandy soil, as you can see herei, 
where it has been broken away," said Harry ; " and I 
perceive exactly how it happened. When the raia 
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'EwS^Alcd that mountdfn torrent, tlie water came higher 
under my arch than I ever expected." 

** Who could have expected it 1" said Lucy. 

"There was not room for it to pass underneath," 
continued Harry, " and therefore it pressed against the 
sides of the arch, and rose up over the banks. Then 
the earth and sand were Joosened, the foundations were 
unfdeniliined, the stones were swept away, and then 
down fell our arch." 

" Poor arch ! poor Harry P' said Lucy. " That hor- 
rible mountain torrent! how violent it was. Who 
isould have thought it, who had only seen it running 
gently in its peaceable way ! But it is all over ; we 
can never have a bridge here ; we must give it up." 

" Give it up, because 1 have made one mistake !" said 
Harry, ** and when I see the cause of it ! Oh, no ; if 
my father will but let me try again — and here he is, 
and I will a»k him," cried Harry. 

His father, who had heard of his misfortune, was 
coming to condole with him, and to inquire how it had 
happened. Harry showed him. " You were quite 
right, father," said he, " in foreseeing that I should find 
room enough to make mistakes; and so I have, you 
see. But this was my first attempt, and now I have 
learned something by experience ; will you be so kind as 
to let me try again, and let me have the assistance of 
the mason^s man for three day^ more ?" 

Three days more of a labourer's work, at two shil- 
lings a day ! Some people would consider this a great 
deal too much to give to the mother's bridge, or ratheif 
to the son's bridge; but Harry's kind father did not 
think so. He was pleased to find that his son was not 
discouraged by disappointment, and that he had imme- 
diately set about to discover the cause of his failure ; 
and he totd Harry that he should have the mason's 
man for three days, to make a second trial, upon the 
same conditions as before. 

" And will you help me, father, to find a better place 
for mv foundations! Will you, father?" 

**«o, Harry ; do it all yourself." 

He would give no opinion or advice : he pursued his 
walk to the wood, and Harry was left to determine his 
plans. After much careful deliberation, he decided on 
a place a little higher up the stream, where the founda- 
liozui of his bBtineBtfli would stand npen the s(^ roeks 
C8 
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washed away by the torrent) and again eaq^ose them to 
be undermined. 

After settling this point, and measuring the. span and 
other dimensions, he repaired to the seashore, to draw 
the plan and elevation of his second bridge. The 
9tream being rather wider, and the banks much higheri 
in the new situation that he had chosen, it was dear 
that the arch could not be the same as the ^st ; and at 
this he seemed to rejoice, and so did Lucy ; for ^ now 
it would be all his own.'' He described archea of va» 
rious curves on the sands; but he had no exact prinoi« 
pie or rule to guide him in what he was about ; be had 
a general notion, that the strength of his bridge must 
depend in some degree on the curve, or the proportion 
between its span and height; and that the weight and 
inressure it was to bear on its different parts should be 
calculated. But how to accomplish all this, or how to 
choose the best curve for the situation, he did not 
know. He could be guided only by his eye, by a sort 
of feeling of proportion; by guess, in short. Lucy aa- 
aisted him with her feelings and taste, as to whicfai was 
the prettiest. 

*' My dear Harry," cried she, " that high-pointed aick 
is very ugly; it will never do: your first brieve was a 
much prettier curve." 

" It must be this height, my dear," said Harry, *' be-* 
CBxme my foundations are to be upon the rock, which is 
iar below the bank. The top of my bridge will be but 
a little above the level of the path on each side, a^d 
when the bridge is built, 1 shall fill up the apace between 
the sides and the banks with stones, and earth, and then 
level the road over it from the path on eaeh side*" He 
drew the slope for her, and she was satisfied. 

But now Harry had to eonader the senoua aflair of 
.a centnng for his new arch. His father had said Uiat 
if he could make one for himself he might do so, and 
that he would supply him with boards, if he could tell 
him exactly what he wanted. Harry fortunately knew 
what he wanted ; but he was ashamed, when he came 
to write downaU that would be necessary, to see how 
Uutch it was. 

" Twelve thin boards, each four feet long and nine 
inches wide ; and three boards, six feet long, which are 
eacli to be alit into two parts for tiea ; aad six u{NEi4$hta^ 
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dr any ^eces of ft>ftgh i;rood; and- nails, one' htiniired 
and a half.** 

His father seemed satisfied with these distinct 6rders, 
' and told him that he should have all that he required. 
Nfext morning the carpenter and his boy arrived, bear- 
ing the wished-for boards on their shoulders. The mO* 
menl Harry obtained possession of them, to work he 
went to make his centring. Flat on the ground he 
laid four of his four-feet boards, two forming each sMe 
of the pointed arch, and bringing their upper edges as 
nearly as he could bring straight Hues to something like 
the curves which he had marked upon the ground. The 
ends of the boards were lapped over where they joined^ 
and the comers were left projecting on the outside. 

** It is not in the least like an arch yet," said Lucy. 

•* Have patience and you shall see," said Harry. 

"With all the decision of a carpenter who knows what 
he is about, Harry bored holes for his nails, and nailed 
the pieces together as they lay, three nails in each side 
Joint, and four at the top. Then he nailed one slip, of 
ene of the six-feet long boards, across his, wooden arch 
at bottom, to hold it together, and another piece half 
way up to brace and strengthen it. Then he sawed off 
the jutting comers of the boards, which had been left 
sticking out, and chiselled and planed away parts of 
J;he outer edges, to bring them to the curves he wanted. 
Three such frames or wooden arches he made in the 
same manner, and exactly of the same size. 

Then having determined on the proper breadth for 
his intended bridge, and having marked it on the ground' 
by two parallel lines, and drawn another midway be- 
tween them, he placed the frames erect on their lower 
edge, and exactly upon the three lines.- With ready 
Lucy's assistance, and some broken branches, he se- 
cured them steadjr and upright, and then proceeded to 
roof them over with narrow slips of wood, bits of pa- 
Bng, which he had prepared for this purpose. These 
he nailed across the top of all the three arches, leaving 
intervals between, of the breadth of each slip : so that 
when the whole was done, Lucy said that it looked 
something like the model of the roof of a house. 

This day's work completed the centring. Props, 
wedges, and all were prepared for -putting it up, and go- 
ing on with the masonry. There was no hinderanccf 
fr9Hi tbe stream; the little rivuleti hqw suuk^to insis- 
6* 
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pi^amee^ tm so mMj dow a its peUily bed, iiiair I^o^ 
could scarcely believe it to be the same which hadroaii* 
•d so kmd, aad foamed bo bi^h, aad had doae^such «is« 
chief Ih its fury* 

The mason^work of Harry's second bridge went out 
more nrpidly than that of his first; his eye and kan4 
having become more expert in the builder's art. '* He 
worked, and wondeied at the work he made ;" os r athevy 
Lucy wondered at it for him. 

*' How one improves by practice V* cried she,. a» she 
stood by, looking on, while the arch was closing. Th« 
keystone was in before they left off work on the fourtb 
(lay, and the tnnimphant finishing blow of the maUet 
given. 

Bat the work of the arch only wsis finished ; mock re* 
mained to be done to close up the hollow on each side 
of the bridge, between it and the baaiks. This was to 
be filled in with stones and earth,, down to the roek^ 
foundation. A heavy joh, and heavily they felt it I The 
tluree days allowed them of help irom the headless masi 
or, as Lucy now, ingratitude for his services, cail^ hio^ 
th» handy man, were passed. They were left to them* 
selves, and obliged to bring the stones and the evtb 
from a distance of many yards, and up a height. The 
handy man )iad carried his barrow oS, and they had only 
one wheelbarrow and a basket,, if basket it could b^ 
csdled, which was so infirm that it let through continual 
dribblings of sand. Lucy, however, mended this witk^ 
a plaiting of seaweed and stuffings of moss, and re- 
'frained, sua Harry was busy, from saying something ^iff 
could luive said, about the sieve of the Danaides. 

When at last both gulfs w«re filled up and weU tram- 
f^ed, and Harry was spreading gravel on the road oven 
t^e bridge, Lucy had time to rest, for they bad but on« 
[^ov«l ; and wMle he shovelled away, she sat on a lafg^ 
mossy stone, amusing herself with di>seTving a eommu- 
Rity of ants, whose dwelhngs had been disturined by the 
new works. These emigrants were toiling, on ia searchr 
df new halHtations, each with his white load in hi* foc^ 
€ef»t all following the leader, through the moss, and wf^ 
the stone, to them a rock of perilous height, and scarcely, 
paeticable ascent. Once^ when, a wayworn ant had 
just reached the summit, a white, poUshed, treacheiiQU» 
pehblB intervened. He raised one half of his body aa 
as to h» almost pefpeBdicidai!,; and wabbling,. ab<mt h«% 
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leonid go, or whether he coQld go at all. On Ke went 
•trughl tip the sKppeiy hilt Oft the pimmcle of the 
white pebblCf «lKfther pttmnelt arose of sparkling nfica, 
i«tieee* ptojeonug p(Hats propped fats^ Stviving to reach 
the ftrst of thea^ he lost his hatance ; he fell head oter 
heels, if ants have heels, and at the bottom of the hill 
}«)^«niyd back on 1tosafid^l»r a stoment hapless. :^t 
the next instant, being an ant of spirit, he- righted him^ 
fftiif feranwidf his l€i»ad, ^M bis labour op the hill. La- 
boar in rain : this time a treacherous rusn, more treach^ 
eroostinn the p€»Mey a eptingy green r«8ilir<»' branch 
bf am^, hanging fivmabore, tempts him to tmst him- 
aeif on its smooth green side. But 

*^ Th^ wifid fell a btoivitig, and set it a gt>mg, 
And gave oar dear joy * maat tenible toas.** 

Lucy held out a helping" finger, and raning him up, 
placed hrm safely at once upon the rery pinnacle he had 
been so kmg labouring to attain. Away he ran, as she 
hoped, perfectly happy. She was particulariy pleased 
n4th him for this; because she had somethnes helped 
up ants tt^hieh had hot seemed in the least obliged to her 
#br her assistance, nor at all happier for H ; but, on the 
contrary, by turning back directly, or not going the way* 
she wished, had provokingly given her to understand 
that they would rather have been without her interfe- 
rence. In spite, however, of these incivilities, and of 
the little disgusts^ they had at the monrent excited, her 
teve for Uhe species had continued. It had, indeed, com- 
ineneed happily in early childhood, at the time when she* 
and Marrf 6sedto watch them making their causeway, 
and by reading the " Travelled Ant," in ** Evenings at 
Ho^e f it increased when she read, with her mother, 
tha« emevtaining paper in' the Ouardian, well known to^ 
3F«ting and old ; and it had been of late: renewed witlr 
fresh interest, by some curious aaiecdotes which her 
Aether' had told her from Huberts hMtory of the indus- 
trio«i»Taee. 

•* Harry," said she, taking up her basket again, " I feel* 
ifBLlffS vesMlf; 1 have been very happy looking at these 
mtBi « aiK mm thie^ has reeled me better than if I had 
been the whole time yawning, and thinking of nothing' 
at all." 
' •^Fray, cfl»t anybody think- cff nothing at afll" said 
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*<|«et everybody asswvr far themsdiveim'* sattd Ltic^. 
*' I think that I have sometimea thought of nothiiig at 
all, but 1 am not sure ; yes, indeed, 1 remember saying 
to myself, * now I am thinking of nothing.' *' 
. " But, then, my dear Luey," said Harry, " yoor own 
T^ry words prove vou were not thinking of nothing." 

" How so 1" said Lucy. 

'* You were thinking that you were thinking of noth- 
ing at all," said Harry. 

"^ 1 do not understand," said Lucy. " Is not tlmt mm- 
senae, Harry t" 

" Oh na, my dear ; it is metaphysics," said Harry. 

" And what.do you mean by jBetaphysics^ my dear V 
said Lucy. 

^' It comes from two Greek words," said Harry. 

** But I do not ask you where it comes from," said 
Lucy, " but what you mean by it?" 

" I-r-" said Harry, a little puzzled, " I mean — ^I am not 
sure — I believe metaphysics is the knowledge of our 
own minds." 

** But if we do not know our own minds," said Lucy, 
" of what is it the knowledge 1 will you tell me, Harry ?" 

^' I cannot tell you more " said Harry ; *' I will look 
for metaphysics in the dictionary when we have time; 
but now let us go on with our bridge." 



The striking of the centring: was as anxious a mo* 
ment for Harry, in his second l)ndge, as it had been in 
his first ; more so, indeed, for this arch was all of his 
own construction. Cautiously he withdrew the wedges* 
and lowered the centring some inches. A clear space 
between it and the stone arch appeared, through which 
Lucy, as she stood low down on the bank of the rivulet, 
cottid see, and perceiving that the bridge now stood mi- 
supported, she ran up to Harry rejoicing. 

••But you are not satisfied, Harry! Why do yo» 
stand so silent 1 What are you looking at 1" said she ; 
" what do you see t" 

•' I see something that I do not like," replied Harryi 
" I see some cracl^ there at the haunches, at the sides 
of the arch." 

•• Very little cracks," said Lucy. 

•• Them bees only from the settling of the work, mas- 
ter»" said the handy man, who had come to help Hasi^r 
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to tiklb^dBWii the eentritir* '* I ^Nnre t» ^y it waHsi^Mit 
mo more when bo be that it b^es aU settled* It is rigirt 
food mason-work as hands ean do, and it will stand as 
long as the world stands, 1 dare say." 

^ i dare say it will," repeated Luey , glad, as we all avs^ 
eapectaKy on subjects where we are ignorant and ans^ 
ions, to ealoh at the support even of Hdare-to-^a^ from 
a headless man* Nai^, withoat listening, jumped 
down to examine his foa»kilions, and came up a^mi 
with a calm, satisfied look* *' My hutments are safej 
they cannot be forced away, they cannot be thivst otft« 
We may take down the centring and carry it quit^ 
away, carry it to the house ; I pR>miBed my father to re* 
turn the boards." 

'' And 1 may run home and call papa and mamma to 
see the bridge standing alone, in all its glory ,*^ said 
Lucy. 

8he went $ but long Harry waited for her return. 
Once he thought he heard a carriage: too true! a ]m^ 
yoking carriage; the first, since they had come toRa^ 
bert's Cottage, that had arrived. Lucy returned breath- 
less. 

" Mamma advises yon, Harry, to come in." 

^* Does she, indeed T" said Harry, much disappointed ; 
bnt recollecting what had happened the last time he had 
neglected a summons of this sort, he immediately turned 
liis back on his bridge, and followed Lucy. She was 
desired not to tell him who the visiters were, autid he dkl 
not oare, he said, he did not want to know their nameft; 
they mast be strangers, and of strangers, one nant# was 
to him the same as another. He eould have wished to 
kmow how many people there were, but Luey seemed 
to consider it her duty not to answer his question, and 
Harry forbore to repeat it. Though he had conquered 
his original habits of basbfiilness sufficiently to be able 
to face strangers without much visible repugnance, yet 
still he felt an inwSrd r6lu(!tance. ^ Nevertheless, cour- 
teously be tamed the lock of the doOr, and entered the 
sitting-room. To his relief, for it most be confessed, 
notwithstanding his intrepid entrance, it was a relief to 
hkn, he found that there was not what he dreaded, a fofv 
mal circle. There were only two people ; an elderly 
gentleman, whose countenance was benevolent and seik- 
mble, and a lady, seemingly some years yonnger, of aft 
^n^i^iaf i^pewmce* HjinyUked his Unit look at bo^ 
C 3 
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88 he stood bedide his mother's ehair. He perceived tlmt 
she and his father liked them ; that they certainiy were 
not new acquaintances, more like old friends. Aiding 
his remarks on physii(^ntH>my by listening to theconver'- 
aalion, he presently discovered that Rupert's €k>ttage^ 
and all that it contained, of furniture at least, belonged 
to them ; that they were the persons who had promised 
the use of their library ; and that the performance ot 
this promise had been delayed by their absence from 
home, and by a housekeeper's mistake about a key. The 
library, however, was now open, and books and every 
thing at Digby Caetie was at their service. At last the 
lady's name came out. Lady Digby; and the gentle-^ 
man^s, Sir Rupert Digby. 

" Now," thought Lucy, " I know why this is called 
Rupert's Cottage." 

Something was said about the pleasure of a former 
meeting last sunmier, and Lucy then whi^;)ered to 
Harry, 

** These are the nice shipwreck people, I do believe.'* 

" Nice shipwrecked people ! Where were they ship- 
wrecked ?" said Harry, *' on this coast V 

^ No, iu>, not that I know of; I only mean they were 
the morning visiters the day of the puddle and pump,' 
who told the story of the shipwreck," said Lucy. 

Harry understood by this time what she meant ; and 
mmh did they both wish that something would turn the 
conversation to shipwrecks ; but though they got to the 
sea, it was only -for sea-bathing ; never farther than to a 
bathing-heose. Then Sir Rupert and their father be- 
maa to talk of public affairs : no chance of 8hipwrecks4 
Unexpectedly, Sir Rupert turned to Harry, and, in hi« 
mild manner, said, 

*' I am sure you must wish us away." 

*' No, sir, I do not," said Harry. 

'^ Indeed !" said Sir Rupert, smiling. 

'* I did, when liirst heard the sound of your caniagej^' 
0aid Harry ; ** but not since I have seen you.^' 

**And I know why you wished us away when you 
hean) ^e first sound of our wheels," said Sir Rupert* 
'* 1 heard something of a little biidge, which your mother 
vas going out to see, just as we eame in. Why^should 
not we all go to look at it 1 Pray take us with you : I am 
ii^«rested about it for our own sake^ you kiM>w. If it 
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•konld staod thioas^ the wuiler« as I kope U i^flL next 
summer, when we come to this cottage for sea-batliingy 
Lady Digby and I may profit by ihe mother'i bridge i yoa 
see I know its name already/' 

Lady Digby rose immediately tp second Sir Rnpeil^s 
proposal. While Lucy went for her mother*s bonnet 
and shawl, Harry ran on before^ to set up a red flag* 
which she had made for him, in its destined place, at i& 
right-hand side of the bridge. Knowing what her biotfa- 
er was gone to do, and anxious that he should have 
time to accomplish his purpose, she rejoiced at erery 
little delay that occurred on their walk, ^he was clad 
when her mother stood still to look at the flapping fligbt 
of a startled seabird ; glad when Lady Digby stopped 
to admire the growth of her favourite myrtle ; glad when 
Sir Rupert slackened his pace, to tell the history of a 
weeping birch-tree, which he had planted when he was 
a boy. But by the time this was ended, she began to 
think Harry must be ready for them, and -grew impap 
tient to get on to that turn in the walk where she expeet^ 
ed the first sight of the flag of triumph ; but no red ban- 
ner streaming to the wind appeared. She. saw several 
men standing near the bridge, and she ranon to see what 
they were doing, and what delayed the hoktiag of the 
flag. When she came nearer the spot, she saw that the 
people had. gathered round the ass-cart. The ass had 
taken an obstinate fit, to which report said that he was 
subject, and no power could now get him over the bridge, 
tlnough he had crossed it once with his empty cart. Hie 
leader. Dame Peyton's son, a good-natured boy, who 
was very fond of him, prayed that he might not be beat-' 
en, and undertook to get him on by fair means in time ; 
but the ploughman had become angry, it being now near 
his dinner-time, and he began to belabour the animal 
with his oaken stick. Harry stopped his fury, and de- 
clared that he would rather the cart never went over his 
bridge, than that the ass should be so ill used. The ass 
stood trembling all over, the boy patting him, and cheer- 
ing him, and engaging for him ; and the ploughman resti* 
ing upon his stick, sulkily muttering, that while the 
world stood he would never get the obstinate beast over 
again without a good cudgel. It was just at this time 
that Lucy came up, and Harry put into her hands the 
flag of triumph, tell^g her that they had been obhged 
to take it down, because they thought it frightened the 
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■as. AH iBttiner of coaxiag words and W8y»ware now 
liied OH doakey, by little Peyton and Harry, alternately 
and in cgnj unction, but all in vain. Hie foreleg, indeed ^ 
he advanced, but farther he would not be moved. By 
tliis tune Sir Rupert and Lady Digby, and Harry's father 
and mother, had arrived, and as soon as they saw what 
was going on, or rather what was not going on, they 
commended Harry's forbearance and patience, and were 
ittchaed to think that it was not, as the ploughman pro- 
nounced, sheer obstinacy in the ass, but that he might 
have some good and sufficient reason, or instinct, for his 
re&sal. Harry's father, standing on the bank where he 
had a view of the arch of the bridge, observed the 
cra<dcft which had first startled Hairry, and which now 
were m^e alarming; for, as even Lucy could not help 
acknowledging to herself, they had opened wider. Tn 
one place, about two foet fiY>m the keystone, just at the 
turn of the arch, there was a crack half an inch open, 
and zigizaggiag through all the mason-work, the mortar 
giving way, and the stones separated. 

'^ This is a bad job, my dear Harry," said his father. 

^ It is, fttther,*' said Harry; *' I am glad they did not 
force the ass over." 

'<*1 9m glad yen stepped them, my dear,** said his 
mother. 

Sir Rupert Digby now coming up, told Lucy that he 
had seen an elephant in India refose to go over a bridge 
after he had once put his foot upon it, knowing by lus 
half-reasoning instinct that it was not strong enoiigh to 
bear his weight. '*No blows or entreaties," he saitJ, 
*^can force or prevail upon an elephant to attempt to 
go over a bridge that will not bear his weight. The 
masters, and the engineers and architects, may be mis- 
taken in their calculations, but he never is." 

Harry asked his fhtber what he thought could now be 
done to strengthen his bridge, since it seemed it was not 
strong enough even to bear the ass-cart. 

"^ Mamma," said Lucy, •'even if Harry's bridge will: 
not do for carts or horses, it will do perfectly wen for 
foot-passengers, for you and me, manvma, do not 3rOii* 
tiiink so ? Since it bore the weight of the ass-cart once, 
it would bear mine, I am sure — I shouki not be afraid—* 
muck-r^o try. I will go over it, shall I, Harry 1" 

** No, BO," said Harry, catching hoW of her, " pray ^ 
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** NO) I desire yo« will nd, my^ dear Lucy ,'^ said htr 
father, '* till it has been determined whether it is safe or 
not." 

'' And how shall we do titiat^ fiuiierr said Harry, udt- 
ionsly. 

•' You shall see, Harry." 

His fattier ordered that the ass siiotild be released, 
and that the cart shouid be fiUed with stones. Then he 
desired two of the men who were standing hy to roll 
this loaded cart by the shafts, as they would a wheel- 
barrow, up on the bridge, and to empty it on a spot which 
he pointed out to them. This they could (£» without 
going beyond the sound part. 

" Oh, papa !" cried Lucy, *' it will all come down — 
what a pity !" 

*' We must try the bridfe fairly, my dear," said her 
father, ** by putting as much weight on the weakest part 
as it is erer likely to have to toar. If it stands this, 
you may safely go over 4t afterward. If it fail, Harry 
will, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
human creature will be hurt or endangered." 

*' Thank you, father," Harry would have said, but the 
thundering noise of the emptying of the stones forbade. 
AH his novl was in his eyes, and fixed upon the crack. 
It opened more and more, and a new crack appeared ; 
the sides of the arch having been pressed inwards by 
the great weight placed upon the haunches, forced the 
crown of the arch upwards ; and though the keystone, 
witJi one or two stones on each side of it, were held 
together by the mortar, yet the weight of earth on the 
•ides had pushed mqst of the othws out of their places, 
«nd the whole bridge i^ung in a perilous state ! 

" Oh ! poor Harry's second bridge !" ened Lucy. " Oh, 
mother ! are not you sorry (br him V 

** Very sorry indeed, Lucy l especially as he bears it 
mo well," said his mother, looking at him as he stood 
collected in himself and reigned. 

** Thank God, nobody has been hurt by it>" said he. 

"The other side is safe still," said Lucy, "there is a 
pathway there broad enough; could not that do, and 
•eottld not this be repaired V 

"No," said her father; "it will be better to make ^ 
new one, or to have none at all. At all events, this 
bridge must not be left in this condition. It might tempit 
II -. 6 
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people to go oyer it, and they might meet with some 
ftccidenC 

•' Oh ! father, let it be taken down," cried Harry, '* I 
will help to poll it down myself/' 

** That would be too hard upon you, Harry. It shafl 
be taken down for you,*' said his father. 

He gave the necessary orders, and the work com- 
menced. Lucy turned away, unable to stand the sight 
of the total demolition of Harry*s bridge. Her sympa- 
thy comforted him, and he looked gratefully towards 
her* 

'' What 1 think most of, father,'' said he, *' is all the 
expense you have been at for me for nothing, all wast- 
ed!" 

'' I do not consider it as wasted, Harry," said his fii- 
ther; "for it has amused and employed yoji, and has 
taught you something, I hope." 

'* Certainly," said Harry. " My first bridge taught me 
to take care of my foundations. You see I did not make 
the same mistake again, father. There are my founda- 
tions safe and sound upon the rock this minute, look at 
them; if that would do me any good," added he, with-a 
sigh. 

"And what have you learned from your «€cona 
bridge 1" 

** From ray second misfortune I have learned not to 
put too much w^^ht on my haunches, and to put more 
on my crown," said Harry. 

** Yes, it was all that weight of wall and earth over 
the sides of the arch that pippinaguee^ed the keystone 
up and out," said Lucy. " But, H;iny, you know yo« 
could not help filling up the hollc^vs between the banks 
and the arch ; you might, to Nj sure, have made your 
arch lower." 

" Yes, as you said at first, when I drew it on the 
sand ; Lucy, my arch was too high for its breadth, that 
made it weak ; I wish 1 had taken your hint." 

" But I only said so from a sort of feeling," said Lucy ; 
" I had no reason. How much lower would you make 
it if you were to try again 1" 

" I do not know,^' said Harry, colouring as Lucy pro- 
nounced the words, try again. " I have not thought of 
that; I should be ashamed to ask my father to let me try 
again, it would be too much." 

"I should not think it too much, Harry," said his 
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ikiier,*Mfitwoulddoyouiaygood; but I da not ^ric 
iX would. You bave learned something by your fod^ 
ures, ai^ you have acquired some little practical riutt 
in handling a trowel, and in stone-building, but you ase 
not to be a mason/^ 

** I only want to know how to bwld an arch which 
will stand,'' said Harry, *' and 1 cannot bear to give up 
till I can learn that." 

" I like your spirit of perseverance, my young friend,^ 
said Sir Rupert. 

** So do 1,^' said his father f ** but I would not hare ift 
wasted." 

*' When a common mason can build an arch that will 
stand, why should liot I V said Harry ; '* for there is the 
mason's bridge standing now, and heavy <:oal-<;arts goii^ 
over it every day ; more weight a hundred times it 
bears than this single load of stones, which overthrew 
my poor weak arch. Why should not I, by practice 
and trial, succeed V 

*' The mason succeeded because he took advantage 
of the experience of others, and of the knowledge of 
men oX science. The mason works as a tradesman 
merely, without knowing the reason or theory of what 
he does." 

*f That would not satisfy me," said Harry. 

" Then, to satisfy yourself, whether you could do any. 
better," said his. father, "let me ask you, as Lucy did 
just now, if you were to try again, what would you do % 
Build your arch lower, you say, and put more weight 
on your crown and less on your haunches ; but how 
inuch, lower, Jiow much less weight on one part, how 
much more on another ; can you calculate, can you de- 
termine all this 1 Whenever you can satisfy yoursel!', 
Harry, that you can do this, that, in short, yon can 
Imild a bridge that will stand, and not again disappoint 
yon, I will give you any assistance you want for its 
construction." 

Lucy's eyes brightened. 
' " Thank you^ father, 1 cannot wish for more," said 
Harry. '* Now I must make out the rules for building 
arches. They must be in some books," added Harry, 
looking at Sir Rupert Digby. 

" Any books that I have, which can assist you, are at 
your service," said Sir Rupert. "In a volume of the 
jSdmburgh £|icyclopedia, I know there is a highly-e«<> 
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teemed eswnr, both upon tbe practical and the tliiBOW^ 

teal parts of bridge-building. I will send it to yon as 
iBoon as I can, after i go hcMne.** 

•* Thank yon, sir," said Hanry, joyfnlly. ** I only hope 
I shall be able to understand it.'* 

** I wiU not answer for that, Harry ,*^ said his father, 
smiling.- 

** At any rate," said Sir Rupert, ♦* you will find some 
Uiings in it that will entertain you both." 

Sir Rupert seemed greatly pleased by the good-tern* 
per with which Harry had borne his disappointment, and 
by his eagerness to persevere and improve himself. He 
iiilked to him during their walk home, gave him an ac- 
count of a famous bridge in Wales, the bridge of Ldan* 
trissart, which had been built several years ago by a 
self-^instructed mason, who persevered after it had been 
carried away twice by the mountain torrents ; and at 
last, the third time, he succeeded, as it is said, by leav« 
ing cylindrical holes through the haunches of his bridge 
to lighten them. Then he talked to him of some other 
bridges of a new construction, some which have lately 
been made, others which are now making — suspeiASion 
bridges; in these the whole bridge hangs suspended 
from raised piers. 

When Sir Rupert was going away, as he drew up the 
earriage window, he said to Harry,— 

*' I shall not forget the book for you, I hope. But if I 
should, here is one who never forgets any thing that 
concerns me or my friends ; Lady Digby will take care 
that you have what you wish." 

** As soon as possible,'* said Lady Digby, bending for* 
ward from her seat in the carriage, and giving Harry a 
promissory smile. 

Harry calculated that *' as soon as possible" mig^ 
perhaps be to-morrow ; but, to his surpnse and joy, this 
evening, as they were going to tea, in came a large par« 
eel directed to him. It had been brought by Dame 
Peyton's daughter, who had been to the castle, and had 
returned by the short cut^ along the mountain path. It 
bad been j)ut into her hands, she said, by Lady Digby, 
her ladyship's own self, who charged her to come up 
and deliver it directly, and not to leave it at the gate- 
house^ till morning. She thought, that is, her ladyship 
ihought, the young gentleman would sleep the better 
^r having it before he- went tp bed. 
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*' How very loud,'" eried hyksy ; " and whal a Biee p«i^ 
eel \ so neatly tied up too, with a bow knot, and direciod 
in such a pretty hand !" 

Harry allowed hier the honours, or the pleasures, of 
unpacking the parcel. 

But at this moment the whizzing of the tea>um pass- 
ing by warned them thai this was no time for covering 
the tea-taUe with paper, packthread, and books^ 



So wonderfully was Harry improved. In the power of 
turning his thoughts from his own speculations to what 
wa& going on round about him, that three minutes after 
he had seated himself at the tea-taMe, he perceived a 
new guest, a tame bulfineh. It belonged to the house* 
keeper, who had the eare of this cottage, and having by 
^is time grown familiar with the present inhabitants. 
Bully sat quite at his ease, perched upon the sugar^ 
tongs, singing in his own praise his ev^ing song of 
pretty bully! pretty bully! bully, bully, bully! pretty, 
pretty buily ! 

Lucy was anxious that his jet-black eyes should be 
admired, and his soft, black, shining velvet cap and tip- 
pet, and his dove-coloured back, and flame-eoloured or 
carnation-coloured breast. All these Harry admired to 
her heart's content, except that he eoidd not in con- 
science allow the breast to be flame-colour, or carna- 
tion-colour either. In his secret soul, he thought it 
more of a brickdust hue. But this, he was aware, would 
not be a pleasing observation ; therefore, without sae- 
rificing his sincerity, he maintained a prudent silence on 
this point, and turned as soon as he could from the gra- 
ces of Bully's person to those of his mind. 

** What a confiding little creature he is ! Though I 
am almost a stranger, he does not fly away even from 
me," said Harry. 

As he spoke, he approached nearer aitd nearer to the 
bird, holding a bit of cake between his lips. This waa 
rather a bold advance, and so did Bully feel it. When 
Barry's face came quite close under his parrot beak* 
Bully hopped sidewise a pace or two, and drew him« 
self up in silence, keeping his beak closed ; then turning 
his head many times quickly from side to side, he look?? 
ed out from his protuberant little ey^, suspiciously 
watching and Uatcauag at once. Hany kepi his posi- 
6* 
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tliiii fttefidfly ; and Bully, cflreeting lus«y« askanee upon 
him, seemed pleased with his obsarvaAionS) made up his 
mind, took his part decidedly, hopped upon Harry *i 
iKrrist,and, to Lucy's delight) began picking the crumb of 
cake fVom his lips. He then flew away with a frag* 
ment of almcmd, to eat in peace his own way ; and he 
finished it on the hearth-rug, within an inch of the doff, 
which was lapping Ins saucerAii of milk ; inta whi<m 
saucer Bully scrupled not to dip his beak and sip. 
Harry, having never before seen dog and bird on such 
good terms, pointed them out to Lucy with some sur- 
prise. Tl»s led to her telling him much more extraor-* 
dinary instances, some of which she had read, and oth- 
ers which sh^had heard, of friendships formed between 
creatures usually supposed to be natural enemies. At 
one anecdote, though from high authority,* Harry de* 
murred. A bird hs^ been brought up along with a cer* 
tain eat, witb whom it ate, drank, and lived upon the 
liest terms, till one day the cat flew at the bird, caught, 
it up in her mouth, and carried it out of the room->to 
eat it, as everybody thought, and as Harry could easily 
have believed) but it seems that puss carried the bird 
off to protect it from another cat, a stranger, which had 
Stored the room at the instant, and from whose evil 
prop^isittes, of which she was weH aware, she had thus 
Mnred her littie friend and protegi, 

** And cffia you believe this;^' said Hany, *' of a cat 1 I 
ooald believe it of a faithful dog, but not of a selfish* 
toeacherous cat T* 

Harry had, as Lucy observed, taken up the common 
pfejttdice that cats are all false and treacherous. Her 
eiiperienoe had led her to form a better opinion of the 
fehne race ; and she pleaded for them, that this anec^ 
dote was too well attested to be doubted. This led to 
many other anecdotes, pro and con; and to some oh* 
servations upon e\idence, and the reasons why we 
iihould or should not believe extraordinary fiicts or as- 
sertions. The conversation at last interested Harry so 
much, that he reaily f<Mgot his arches and tiie Bncyclo^ 
pedia, till the tea-things were actually oat of the room, 
and the last polishing vub given to the tea-tal^e. 

Theniie Tetnmed to the book with fresh eagerness^ 
<Mi Lucy foUowed with fresh complaisance. Looking 

* .Mkt iSkia'a *« Javonae iJo ri mp tm kstMk^ ' 
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%yier his ^tmMet^ sbe was, however, daunted by th^ 
eight of a number <»f «*s and y's. '* 1 am afraid I siudl 
never understand any of this,'' said she. 

** Nor 1 neither^ I am afraid,'^ said Haarry, 

**8tay, Harry, do not tarn over this leaf; here is 
aomething I ean miderstand, and a very curious fact too, 
4hat neither the Persians nor the Greeks knew how t0 
•build arches ; at least, that; no trace can he found of 
arches in any of their buildings. This book says thai 
it is not ascertained, ev^ yet, to what people we ow« 
the invention. The Romans were the first who hrofngH 
it into general nse in their aqueducts for conveying wa- 
4er to their kuge cities, and in their bridges over great 
rivers, and in their magn^eent teibples." 

Harry regretted that the name of tiie man who first 
built an arch had not been preserved; then tuniing to 
Ills father, he asked if he thought it had been reg«My 
invented, or only discovered by accident I His fath^ 
said he. was inclined to think that this usefiil discoveiy 
bad been the result of accident, observation, and invea^ 
lion, combined. 

"Yes,'* said Harry, ^'pertiaps m fliis way^; a p^son 
may have seen some old building that had given way, 
where the stones might have so fallen vagoa each other^ 
and so wedged, one between the other, as to give the 
first notion of the manner in which an arch is support* 
ed. I remen*er,*' continued Harry, ''takiog notice of 
something of this sort in a broken widl : I saw a heavy 
stones which had fallen so as to wedge itself between 
three or fonr others, and made, as it were, the keystone 
of an arch ; 1 4bink such an accident mi^t have often 
happened, and might have given ithe &r^ idea to other 
people. But to be sure I had seen an arch before, and 
cnless I had, I should neter probably have taken notice 
«f the way in which those stones had wedged 1^em^ 



'^But,^ resumed Lucy, pjursuing her xmm tbooghts, 
'<*how very common arches have become in^hesedays^ 
^ven common, uneducated masons can build them.'^ 

*' Yes, but only b^jr imitation^ hf a model, or from a 
■drawing or |>lan," said Hariy. 

'* And though we made some mistakes,*' eontinued 
Luey, *' yet is not it corions, mamma, that, even at hiiB 
age, Harry can do, in some way or other, whatnetthffr 
tke Pttaiaas ««r 4S^i§tkM ^oM do in.any way f *' 
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« Bttt, Lucy." ifiterropted Harry," you vmt c&m^il^f 
ttiat, even as far as I know, I have learned it all from 
other people ; I did not invent it. If I had invented an 
arch, then indeed you might feel proud." , „ . , 

•*Stay, stay! do not turn over the leaf yet,' cnea 
Lucy ; " here is something I want to see about a bridge 
of rushes, in South America, over a river, betweea 
eighty and a hundred yards in breadth. It is made by 
laying bundles of rushes on four very large cables, 
stretched across, and made of a kind of grass* The 
army of one of the Irwas wasi passed over this bridge ; 
and it was of such prodigious use, that a law was made 
by the Inea that it should be repaired every six months. 
And here is an account of another kind of bridge in 
South Awerica, called a Tarabita, It. is made of a sin- 
gle rope of thongs of an ox's hide; or, as they call it, 
B^jrJLco. This rope i« also stretched across the river, and 
is fastened at each end to strong posts on the banks. 
From this is hung a kind of hammock, just large enough 
for a man to sit in; a small rope is tied to the ham- 
mock, and men standing on the opposite shore puU the 
passenger in his hammock along the^ cable. 

♦* But, mamma, only think of the poor mules I When 
a mule is to be carried over« they put girths under his 
body, and sling him up to a piece of wood, which slides 
along the ^reat rope, and there he hangs till pulled to 
the other side. The first time a mule is lugged over in 
'this way, he makes a prodigious kicking and flinging 
during the passage; and I am sure 1 do not wonder at 
it. But in time, these docile, patient creatures come of 
themselves to be slung, and when used to it they never 
make the least motion during the passage.^', 

Lucy's father told her that, in this country, horses 
are every day i^ung in a similar manner, to be put into 
ships ; and that rope bridges, on the same principle as 
the Tarabita, have been made in India as well as m 
South America, and are very useful in places where 
arches cannot be built. 

" bo not you think, papa," said Lucy, " that the first 
idea of the sort of bridge Sir Rupert Digby was descri- 
bing to Harry, was taken from the Tarabita V 

"Very likely, my dear," answered her father; "but I 
.did not hear Sir Rupert describing the bridge ; tell me 
what he said." 

«' I forgot that you were not walking with u», papa/* 
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and—" 

" My dear Lucy," intenmpted Hany, ** pray do not go 
on to th« suspension bridge yet, because I want to ta)k 
to papa aboqt it myself, by-and-by, if I find that I cas- 
not manage ray arch ; but let me settle that first. Now« 
if yon have done with the Ta^abita, let me ha^e ttte 
book quite to m5n5elf." 

Lucy immediately surrendered it, saying, at the saaie 
. time, *^ If you meet with any thing more that i^ enter- 
taining, any thing more that I can understand, will you 
call me, or will you read it to me, Harry 1 i shall be 
only winding a skein of silk for mamma." After a shott 
silence, Harry called to Lucy, "Here is a curious fact 
about the Chinese manner of building arches. Each 
stone, which is from five to ten feet long, is cut so ae 
to form a segment, that is, a portion of, the areh^ and 
there is no keystone. Ribs of wood ai^ aowetimes 
fitted to the convexity of this arch, and are bolted 
through the stones by iron bars. This fact, of their 
doing without a keystone, reminds me of what my fa^ 
ther said, that there is no mystery in the keystone* 
He laughed at me for the rout we made about it, as if 
there was something magical in it. He said that each 
stone miffht be considered as a keystone, if it were put 
in last ; but that it was more convenient to load the 
wooden centres equably, by working from the butmeatfi 
up to the middle or crown of the arch." 

Lucy, returned to her skein of silk ; and Harry, wi^ 
bis elbows on the table, and his hands over his ears, 
j^ave himself up entirely to Part the First of the Theory 
of Bridges, 

In vain, utterly in vain. At last a heavy sigh, ap- 
proaching to a groan, was heard from him. 

" Father, I cannot make out what I want to know. I 
think you told me that when an arch is in equiiibrium, 
it will bear almost any weight that can be put upon it; 
therefore I was very anxious to understand, first, what 
is meant by an arch being in equilibrium; and then I 
wanted to find out how to make it so. You told nm 
that an arch is in equilibrium when the materials of 
which it is built are sa placed that the pressure of their 
weight should be equal in all their parts. I understood 
that when the haunches were not too heavy, they wgsM 
not press tn« as they did in my p6or bridge, and aquaeae 
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up the cFowo. I tilumgfat I nndeivlood clearly wbitt 
you said, tbat as long as the butments are secure, and 
as long 39 no part of the arch changes its form, by being 
pressed up or down by the weight, so long, and no long- 
er, its strength remains." 

" So far, so good, Harry," said his father. " You un- 
derstand so far well." 

" Ah rTather, but now comes the worst, the diflSculty ; 
how to build an arch in equilibrium. 1 said to myself, 
there must be rules for it, since people do it every day, 
and they must be printed, probably in this best of 
essays on the theory and practice of bridges. And so 
here are all the rules before my eyes ; but, the misfor- 
tune is, I cannot understand them." . 

" Why, Harry ? Why cannot you understand them 1" 
said his father. 

" Because they are all full of algebra and mathematics, 
and a number of terms which I do not understand. Cy- 
cloids, hyperbolas, intrados, extrados, and curves of 
equilibration, of all which 1 know nothing. Then sud- 
denly I thought I should see the whole plainly at once, 
father, where it says, 

***The stones or sections of an arch, being of ^ 
wedge-like form, have their tendency to descend oppo- 
sed by the pressure which their sides sustain from the 
similar tendency of the adjoiiiinfi sections; should. this 
pressure be too small, the stone will descend ; should 
the pressure be too great, the stone will be forced up- 
wards.' 

'* Now the very thing that I want to know for my bridge 
is how to make the pressure just right," continued Har- 
ry : " but when 1 hoped I had just got at it, all was lost 
to me again in a crowd of a b% s and y's, and sines and 
tangents, and successive angles of inclination, and then 
ir ends with—-* Let us go back to the geometrical con- 
struction,' and so there I am left as wise as ever, or as 
foolish ; for I cannot get on one single step further." 

'* For want of what, Harry 1" said his father. 

♦* For want of geometry, father : for want of knowing 
something more of mathematics. But could not you, 
father, put the rules for me in plain words, without al- 
gebra or ras^thematics V 

** Impossible, my boy; without your understandii^ 
mathematics, I cannot explain further to yau. It is 
put there as clearly as it is possible i and it is not thid 
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fyoA^fii the ex^tsdaer if you cannot understand it. But 
consider, Hariy, this was not written for yoiiiiirsteifl^ke 
yon, but for men of science, who have acquired all the 
necessary previous knowledge." 

"Men of science," repeated Harry, thoughtfully; 
'•those men of science must, at some time of their UveiB, 
when they were youngsters, father, have been as I am 
now, I suppose; and I may be, if I work hard and g^ 
the knowledge, as they are now. Then I vnll learn 
mathematics. There is nothing else for it, I will sot 
about it in earnest. The want of this knowledge meets 
me everywhere, and stops me short in the most provo- 
king manner. I remember in the dock-yard, about the 
4shape of the ship, and the sails and sailing, 1 was told 
perpetually, you cannot understand that for want of 
mathematics. And now I must give up building my 
arch, all for want of mathematics." 
' " Give up building the arch l" cried Lucy ; " then yott 
Will give it up, after all.*' 

" 1 must," said Harry. 

" I thought you woidd never give up, Harrys" said 
Lucy. " I thought you, who have so much perseverance 
and resolution, would try again and agcdn* Perseve* 
irance against Fortune, you know." 

" Yes, if 1 could by perseverance be sure of succeed- 
ing at last," said Harry, "or even have a good chance 
^of it : but it would not be resolution, would it, fatherl 
It would only be obstinacy to persist in doing the same 
thing over again, without knowing how to do it better." 

" No»'' answered his father, " it would not be obstii^* 
cy, but it would be senseless and useless perseverance. 
You have come exactly to the conviction to which I 
knew your two eicperiments and your good sense w.ould 
bring you, that mathematics are so necessary, not only 
to bridge-building, but to almost all the useful arts, as 
well as sciences, that you can make but little progress 
without this knowledge. Having found yourself stopped 
short for want of it, in an aflfeir on which your heart was 
set, and which seemed merely a handicraft art, yc»i feel 
this come home both to your business and your pleas- 
ure. So now put by the Encyclopedia for to-night ; go 
to bed, and think no more of arches and bridges, ner 
even of mathematics, till to-morrow." 
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. K«» fMinmg liocy met Harry witti a me^chafjr 
cewtifenance^, and iH a mournful tone said, " My deapr 
Harry^ all the time yott ar^ learning mathematics, are 
ve to hare tio bridge 1 Is it all come to this at last V' 

•* My d^ar Lucy, do not be in such terrible despair," 
^d Harry. " Let ns consider about the suspension 
bridf^ of ^hich Sir Rupert was talking." 

"Oh! yes," cried Lucy, "1 was in hopes that we 
eov^ make a stispension bridge. How was it Sir Ru- 
f>ert described it ; can you recollect, Harry 1" 

•* That bridge which he described," said Harry, " waj? 
formed of huge iron chains, banging across the riveir, 
ftom high piers built of solid masonry on each banfc 
These chains passed oyer the top of the piers, and down 
to th6 ground, and the ends were secured fast in the solid 
rock, if these fastenings do not give way, from the 
weight of the arch of chains pulling over the top of the 
piers, and if no links in the chains themselves break, the 
bridge suspended from that arch, with any proper weight 
that can be laid upon it, or may pass over it, would be 
safe, and the bridge would last for ever." 
. "So in this bridge, then," said Lucy, "the arch is 
turned upside down." 

** Yes,^' said Harry, ♦* the arch is inverted. And there 
IS one i^a^ advantage for me in this, which is what i 
want to come to; that an arch which hangs saves aM 
*he difficulty of construction to me. it hangs by its 
ow» weight, like a chain, and gravity settles the mat- 
ter for me, aiid makes it take the right shape. Look out. 
oC the window, Lucy, at the curve made by that chain 
in the fence, between two of those wooden posts ; that 
is called the catenary curve, from catena^ a chain. J 
have just been reading about it. Now suppose it stif^ 
fened in its present shape, and inverted, and then set 
upon the ground like an arch, it would make a very 
strong bridge if it had good hutments. But hsuigiog 
down it will do our business." 

"Will it?" said Lucy. "I am glad of it; but wo 
have no chains, and you would be obliged to build up 
great pieces of solid wall, piers as you called them, and 
tlien you most ask for the mason's man agam, and there 
would be all that trouble oVer again. I will tell you 
what would do instead, without any trouble. Inhere are 
two trees on the opposite banks of our river, Harry, a 
little higher up the hill than our bridge is." 
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* tViw, niot w," said Httny. 

"Was," repealed Lucy, with a sigh. "But thesii 
trees are in a beautiful place, and they are good larg6 
trees, with stout stems. Now from one to the olfaier ot 
these could we not hang, instead of great heavy chains, 
strong ropes, and fasten them securely round the trunks 
of the trees t Do you know the place that I mean, where 
the two trees are ?" 

♦* I know the place very well)*' said Harty, ** alid am 
excellent place it is, about eight feet across from bank M 
bank, and the trees about sixteen feet asunder. And 
yours is a very good notion of making use of these trees 
to hai^ our suspension bridge from : but when yoii have 
hung your ropes, how will you get on % And tell me, do 
you mean to let them fall down archwise, or to stretch 
them tight and hang a basket to them, and so pull the 
passengers over by a rope fastened to the basket, in the 
TaraWta way!" 

' " No, no," said Lucy, " I should not like to go in the 
basket that way, nor would mamma, I am siire» Do not 
Tarabita us over. Pray, Harry, think of sotiie better 
way." 

" I will tell you how I would do it," said Harry. 
** But, in the first place, why should we use ropes ! Why 
not wire 1 There is an inconvenience in ropes which 
there is not in wire. Ropes would stretch ; tie them or 
fasten them in what way you would to your trees, the 
arch of rope would stretch or shrink." 

" Yes, with the dr3mes8 and damp, if with nothing 
else," said Lucy: "therefore, instead of rope, let us 
have wire. But recollect, Harry, that if wire does not 
stretchy it may crack and break." 

** That is true," said Harry ; ** but we mnst have strong 
wire, such as fences are made of; and, you know, we 
might easily try the strength of the wire first, by hang- 
ing weights to it." 

" And where shall we get such wire, and enough of 
it!" said Lucy. 

" That is another aifair," said Harry. 

•* Well," said Lucy, »* suppose your wire were fasten- 
ed round the two trees, and hanging across from bank 
to bank I** 

" Yes," said Harry, " fastened to the trees, at about 
the height of six feet from the ground, and the wire 
passed round the body of the trees, and two lengths of 
D ^I 7 
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wire stretching across, with the thickness of the tnink 
of the tree between them : both wires hanging equally 
loose " 

*'But it would not faU into the shape of an arch, 
because wire is stiffUh, you know \ and 1 am afraid that 
its own mere weight would not be sufficient to bring it 
to the curve in which a heavy chain would fall." 

"Very true," said Harry, **but I think it will take 
that curve when I hang some weight upon it ; the weight 
of my bridge ; you shall see." 

" Show me that," said Lucy, ** for the bridge is what 
I want to come to. Of what is that to be made, and 
howl" 

" Of two deal boards," said Harry, " and they must 
be jmned together endwise, by nailing a short piece 
of board to them both underneath ; then these two 
boards would be long enough, not only to reach across 
from bank to bank, but also to lie firmly on the ground 
at each end." 

." But that is only a plank bridge, thrown across in 
the old way," murmured hucy, 

" Stay a bit," said Harry, " and you shall see some- 
thing new. I have not finished what I was going to 
say, and I must go back one step. I forgot to tell you 
that, before I laid these boards down, I would nail 
across their under side five or six slips of wood, some- 
what like those with which you may recollect we con- 
nected the top of the centrings, but stronger. The ends 
of these slips of wood are to project beyond the edges 
of the board, suppose a few inches at each side : then I 
would lay down the board as before, and to each end 
of all these slips of wood I would fasten a piece of 
wire, but of a smaller kind than that of which my arches 
are to be made. I would then carry these pieces of 
wire, which Sir Rupert called stirrups, straight up from 
the ends of the cross slips, where they are thus fastened, 
to the two great hanging wires over head, and I would 
fasten them to these wires tightly. Then, you see, we 
should have six upright wires on one side, and six on the 
other; and you would be able to walk on your board 
between them. Now the weight of this board, and of 
whatever comes upon it, will, 1 think, draw the two 
great wires into the proper arch shape : and then we 
shall have the strength of an inverted arch to support 
our plank bridge. Just the same as if it were ai^ 
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areh on the ground, with its back upwaids, wad a road 
over it." 

*' Excellent," said Lucy ; ^ I see it all, and I shall be 
able to walk safely between those qp and down wires, 
which, besides supporting the board, and hindering it 
from swagging down in the middle, and in aU its great 
bending length, will also form a nice sort of fence, to 
preyeht my feeling giddv. Those upright wires would 
form a sort of balustrade, that is the word, and alto- 
gether I think the thing woaM look wery pretty, and I 
wish we could make it. If we bad but the wire ! — 
But then, my dear Harry," said Lucy, after a short 
pause, *' this bridge, will do only for human creatures. 
The ass and the ass-cart cannot ^ over it." 

" No," said Harry, "we must pve that up." 

" So we must, and so we will," said Lucy ; " and 
after aQ, it is not much trouble to the ass to go round 
the other way. It was only for the glory of tiie thing 
I wanted him to go over your bridge ; and all that can 
be said is, that yours, Harry, is not the iMss^s bridge.'" 

" Thank you," said Harry, accepting even of a pun 
willingly and gratefully when in due season. 

Next morning came Sir Rupert Digby, and he was of 
great use to Harry. Luckily, he had a supply of all. the 
things which were wanted for this bridge. He had 
some strong wire, of an eighth of an inch thick, and 
some of a tenth ; these had been procured for the par- 
pose of making invisible fences, to keep the hares from 
Lady Digby^s carnation-beds, and sufficient had remained 
for Harry's bridge. Two long deal boards he also sup- 
plied, besides a short piece for uniting them ; and some 
old paling furnished the cross-pieces. 

Thus happily provided with all he wanted, Harry 
went to work ; and in the course of a week's labouring 
with wood and wire, he successfully accomplished his 
suspension bridge, according to the plan he and Lucy 
had formed together. The arch hung from tree to tree, 
in a beautiful spot, as, without exaggeration, Lucy had 
described it; and across from bank to bank stretched 
the bridge, supported by its six wires from the arch 
above. The mother went over the mother's bridge the 
day it was finished, without once catching flounce or 
petticoat in the wires. Indeed, after having crossed i(t, 
complaisantly, twice for the honour of the architect^, 
the actually crossed and recrossed it a third timey 
D3 
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fMlrely for her own satisfaction. As to th« number of 
times which Lucy crossed and recrossed the mother's 
bridge this day, it must not be named, for. it would pass 
all human, or all grown-up, powers of belief. 

The historian has been minute, perhaps, even to te- 
diousness, in the detail of the construction of this sus- 
pension bridge, in the hope that it may prove a pleas- 
ure to some Mure young workmen. For their en- 
couragement it should be noted, that this is not a theo- 
retic, but a practical bridge. Nothing is here set 
down but what has been really accomplished by a boy 
Under twelve years Of age. It has been said, as an in- 
centive to enterprise, that whatever man has done, man 
may do again. And it is equally true, that whatever 
boy has done, boy may do. 



One day Harry and Lucy were with their mother at 
her comfortable seat, she working, Lucy reading to 
her, and Harry making a kite ; he looked up to see 
which way the wind was, and he saw Sir Rupert Digby 
coming down the mountain towards them. Away went 
books and work, the kite and its tail were cleared off 
the ground, and Harry and Lucy ran to meet their 
friend. He had a long pole in his hand, pointed with 
iron, which he used as a walking-stick. This Harry 
and Lucy instantly supposed must be one of those used 
by the peasants on Mount Pilate, of whom they well re- 
membered the account which their mother had formerly 
read* to Uiem. The long-disputed question between 
them, as to the manner in which these poles were held 
by the people, who used them in descending mountains, 
was now settled beyond a doubt by Sir Rupert's evi- 
dence, and by his showing them the method. Lucy 
ibund that it was exactly the way which Harry had un- 
derstood from the description, and shown to her. Lucy 
walked, or attempted to walk, all the rest of the way, 
down the steepest part of the path, with Sir Rupert's 
]>ole; but, far from its being of use, she stipped ten 
fimes more than usual, from want of understanding the 
practice as well as the theory of wielding it. After 
they were fairly on flat ground, and had passed Harry's 
bridge, paying due and never-failing toll of admiration, 
Lucy began to ask Sir Rupert questions about Mount 
dilate ; whether fee had ever aaceade4 it when he waa 
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ia SwitseilaBd, and whetker he kad seen or heud any 
thing of the twelve children who once lived there, in a 
hut which they had built for themselves, with a dog. to 
guard them. Sir Rupert had ascended Mount Pilate, 
but 0^ the twelve children, their hut, and their dog, he 
could give no information. Indeed, had the individuals 
for whom Lucy was inquiring been living and forth- 
coming, they most, by this time, have been about 
eighty or ninety years of age. To make amends, if 
possible, for his ignorance about these children, he gave 
Lucy a description of a storm, which came on one dav 
when he was ifl a boat on the Lake of Lucerne, so sud- 
denly, and with such violence, that it was all the expe- 
rienced boatmen could do to get into a little bay in 
time to escape the danger of being upset. The light- 
ning was more brilliant and frequent than any he had 
ever seen in Eng^d, and the thunder reverberating 
from the mountains more deep-toned and sublime. But 
the circumstance which remained in his mind, as moi^ 
characteristic and picturesque, was the sudden gather^ 
ing of an immense body of black cloud, which covered 
the blue sky almost instantaneously, and descending 
from the summit of Mount Pilate to its base on the 
edge of the lake, hid the whole of that mountain as 
completely as if it had not been in existence. In less 
than ten minutes, this black, dense mass of clouds, 
which had advanced upon the' blue waves, opened to- 
wards the middle, and, hke a curtain drawn back in vast 
folds, passed away on each side, revealing the base of 
the mountain; the divided mass then quickly rolled 
upwards, like enormous volumes of smoke, and van- 
ishing from the summit, lefX it clear. In a few mo- 
ments no trace of cloud was to be seen, the sky was 
blue, the sun shining brightly, and the whole expanse 
of the lake placid and unruffled as if no storm had ever 
been. 

To interest Hany stiU more about Mount Pilate, Sir 
Rupert promised to send him an account of an extraor- 
dinary mechanical work, which existed there a few years 
ago, called the slide of Alpnach. 

" Could not you give me some idea of it now, sirT' 
aald Harry ; ** 1 dare say we should understand it as 
well, or better, from your description, than from the 
l>ook.** 

^I will eadeayoor to explain it," said Sir Rupert 
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**a8 you wish it; but in the book to which I alhidey 
there is a more clear and exact descrifytion than I can 
•hope to give. It is written by one who saw the work," 
continued he, turning to Harry's father, '*by our great, 
our amiable, our ever-to-be-regretted friend, Professor 
Play fair. ^ ^. ^ 

" First, Harry, I should tell you the purpose for which 
it was made. On the south side of Mount Pilate there 
were great forests of spruce fir ; and at the time of which 
I am speaking, a great deal of that timber was neces- 
sary for shipbuilding. These forests were, however, in 
a situation which seemed almost inaccel^sible, such was 
the steepness and ruggedness of that side of the moun- 
tain. It had rarely been visited but by the hunters of the 
chamois or wild goat, and they gave information of the 
great size of these trees, and of the extent of the for- 
ests. There these trees had stood for ages useless, 
and there they might have stood useless to this day, 
but for the enterprise and skill of a German engineer, of 
the name of Rupp, His spirit of inquiry being roused 
by the accounts of the chamois-hunters, he made his 
way up by their paths, surveyed the forests, and formed 
the bold project of purchasing and cutting down the 
trees, and constructing, with some of the bodies of the 
trees themselves, a singular kind of wooden road or 
.trough, down which others fit (or shipbuilding could 
be sent headlong into the lake below, which fortu- 
nately came to the very foot of the mountain. When 
once upon the lake, they were to be made into rafts, 
and, without the aid of ships or boats to carry them, 
they were to be floated down the lake. It was proposed, 
that from thence they should be conveyed by a very 
rapid stream called the Reuss, into the river Aar, and 
thence into the Rhine, down which these rafts could be 
easily navigated to Holland, where the timber was 
wanted. They might further be transported into the 
German Ocean, where they could be conveyed to what-> 
ever port was desired. 

*' Forgive me," said Sir Rupert, smiling, as he looked 
at Lucy, ** for troubling you with the German Ocean, and 
the Rhine, and the Aar, and the Reuss, and with all my 
geography ; it is not for the sake of displaying it, nor 
for the purpose of trying your patience ; but I mention 
their names, because I am sure that you wiU look for 
Ibem on your map* and you will understaad the diffi' 
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colty, and find the whole thing much better fixed in 
your memory by knowing all the places and distances 
distinctly. Besides, you will be better able to explain 
it to others, than if you could only say, There was a for- 
est on some mountain, whose name I don't know ; the 
trees were thrown down into a lake, whose name I can't 
recollect, and sent by a rapid stream, whose name .1 
never knew, into another, whose name I foiiget, and so 
on to a great river, whose name I ought to rememberi 
but cannot, and so into an ocean, which has a particu- 
lar -name, if I could recollect it, till at last, somehow, 
these rafts got to wherever they were wanted, but 
where that was I cannot well tell." 

Lucy half laughed and looked half ashamed, for she 
said she had often felt almost as much at a lose in re- 
peating things she had heard, for want of rememberinf 
the geography of the story. 

*• But now, sir, for the slide," said Harry. " You said, 
I think, that it was a kind of trough made of the bodies 
of trees ; did you mean the mere trunks, without their 
being sawed up into boards?" 

''The trunks of the trees," replied Sir Rupert, "just 
roughly squared with the axe. Three trees so prepared, 
and laid side by side, formed the bottom ; another set 
formed each of the sides ; and all, strongly fastened to* 
gather, composed this enormous trough, which was 
about three or four feet deep, and about six feet wide at 
the top. It extended to a length of more than ^ght 
miles, from the place where the forest stood on the side 
of the mountam to the lake below. Each tree that 
was to be sent down had its Branches lopped off, its bark 
stripped, and its outer surface made tolerably smooth. 
Men were stationed all the way down, at about half a 
mile distance from each other, who were to give tele* 
graphic signals, with a large board like a door, which 
they set up when all was right and all ready to begin, 
and loweied wl\en any thing was wrong. These sig- 
nals were communicated from man to man, so that in a 
few seconds the intelligence was known all along the 
line that a tree was to be launched. The tree, roaring 
louder and louder, as it flew down the slide, soon an- 
nounced itself, and, as Playfair describes it, came in 
sight at perhaps half a mile distance, and in one instant 
after shot past, with the noise of thunder and the 
rapidity of hghtning." 
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"How I should like to have seen it,^ said Hany* 
" Sir, did not you say that Mr. Playfair himself saw a 
tree go down 1" 

'' Yes, he and his young nephew saw five trees de- 
scend* One of them a spruce fir, a hundred feet long, 
and four feet diameter at the lower end, which was 
alwa3rs launched foremost into the trough. After the 
telegraphic signals had been repeated up the line again, 
anoSier tree followed. Each was about six minutes in 
descending along a distance of more than eight miles. 
In some places the route was not straight, but some- 
what circuitous, and in others almost horizontal, though 
the average declivity was about one foot in seventeen. 
Harry, I hope I am exact enough to please you." 

" And to instruct me too," said Harry, ♦* for I could 
not tell how wonderful the thing really was without 
knowing all this." 

'* Did Mr. Piayfair and his nephew stand at the top or 
the bottom of the hill, sir ?" said Lucy ; ** did they look 
down upon the falling trees, or up the hill to them as 
they were descending 1" 

** Up to them," said Sir Rupert. " They stationed 
themselves near the bottom of the descent, and close 
to the edge of the slide, so that they might see the 
trees project into the lake. Their guide, however, did 
not relish this amusement; he hid himself behind a 
tree, where for his comfort the engineer, Mr. Rupp, told 
him he was not in the least degree safer than they 
were. The ground where they stood had but a very 
slight declivity, yet the astonishing velocity with which 
the tree passed, and the force with winch it seemed to 
shake the trough, were, Mr. Playfair says, altogether 
formidable. You, Harry, who are a mechanic, must be 
aware that, with bodies of such weight, descending 
with such accelerated rapidity, there would be great 
danger if any sudden check occurred ; but so judicious 
were the signals, and all the precautions taken by this 
engineer, that during the whole time the slide of Alp- 
nach was in use, very few accidents happened. The 
ienterprise, begun and completed so as to be fit for use in 
the course of a few months, succeeded entirely, and 
.rewarded, I believe with fortune, I am sure with repu- 
tation, the ingenious and courageous engineer by whom 
it was plaan^ and executed, in defiance of all the proph- 
ecies against him. The learned, as well as the un- 
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learned, when first they heard of it, condemned the 
attempt as rash and absurd. Some set to work with 
calculations, and proved, as they thou|[ht, and I own as 
1 should have thought, that the friction would be so 
great that no tree could ever slide down, but that it 
must wedge itself and stick in the trough. Others ima- 
gined they foresaw a far greater danger from the rapid- 
ity of the motion, and predicted that the trough would 
take fire." 

*' That is what I should have been most afraid of," 
said Harry. 

** And your fear would have been rational and just," 
said Sir Rupert. " This must have happened but for a cer- 
tain precaution, which effectually counteracted the dan- 
ger. Can you guess what that preeaation was, Harry 1" 

Harry answered, that perhaps water might have been 
let into the trough. 

'^ Exactly so, Harry," said Sir Rupert ; '* the mountain 
streams were in several places conveyed over the edges, 
and running ailong the trough, kept it constantly moist." 

After this, Sir Rupert and Harry's father began to talk 
to each other about some curious circumstances con- 
cerning the slide of Alpnach, which have puzaled men 
of science and philosophers. Harry did not compre^ 
hend all they were saying; but his curiosity was often 
excited by what little he did understand. 

His father said that he could better have conceived 
the possibility of the safe descent of the trees on thia 
wooden road, if it had been in one straight, uninterrupted 
line ; but there were, as it appeared, bends in the road. 
He should have judged beforehand that a descending 
body of such momenttim (weight and velocity) could not 
have had the direction of its motion changed as sudden- 
ly at these turns as would be necessary, and he should 
have thought, that either the side of the trough against 
which the tree would strike at the bend must have been 
broken, or more probably that the tree would, by its ac- 
quired velocity, have boited in a straight line over the 
side of the trough. Sir Rupert said that he should have 
thought the same, beforehand; and both agreed, that 
the facts ascertained by the unexpected success of this 
slide of Alpnach opened new views and new questions 
of philosophical discussion, as the result was contrary 
to some of the generally received opinions of mechaa* 
ies, respecting friction emcially. » . 
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•* Harry, my dear,'* said Lucy, ** what were you do- 
ings this morning when I passed by without your speak- 
ing, and when you were drawing something upon a 
slate V 

•* I was drawing," answered Harry, " the roof of a 
house for Dame Peyton. The other day I heard her 
talking to the woodman about a new roof which she is 
going to have made, and I did not think the plan they 
proposed was a good one. Sir Rupert Digby has given 
me leave, indeed, he has desired me, to tnr whether I 
can make one that will do better, and he wiU be so kind 
as to give whatever timber is necessary ; and papa will, 
look at my plan, and hear what the woodman proposed, 
and determme which will do best." 

Harry had long ago learned the principles of roofing, 
from a little model which his father had made for him. 
It took to pieces, and could be put together again, and 
the names of all the parts were written upon them, so 
that both their uames and uses were familiar to him. 
Besides, he had since seen in large what he had learned 
in small. He had observed the manner in which his 
father had made or repaired the roofs of his. tenants' 
Irauses, so that he had now only to apply what he al- 
ready knew to his present purpose in msdcing the plan 
for Dame Peyton's roof. 

Lucy begged of him to let her see it, and to explain 
it to her before he showed it to his father, that she might 
understand what he was about. Harry said he would 
explain it to her with pleasure ; but he thought it would 
be best, before he showed her his drawing, to give her 
some general notion of the principles of roofing, or else 
she could not understand whether his plan was right or 
wrong, or good or bad. 

Lucy said that she should like this very much, if it 
was not very difficult to understand. 

" Not in the least," said he ; " my father explained it 
to me, and I will try and do the same for you. I will 
begin, as I remember he did, by settling first the thing 
to be done. In order to have a good roof, it is neces- 
sary that it should be so constructed as to enable it to 
bear not only its own weight, but the weight of the 
thatch, or tiles, or slates with which it is to be covered. 
It must be made so as to stand steadily, and so as not 
to push out the walls of the house. It must be fastened 
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on the house, so that it may not be blown away by tho 
wiiid ; and it must slope, so as to carry off the water 
which falls when it rains or snows. Besides all this, a 
good roof should be as light as may be consistent with 
strength, not only because it should press as little as 
possible on the walls of the house, but because there 
should be no waste of timber* timber being sometimes 
scarce ; and even in countries where there is plenty, it 
would only weaken the work by useless weight, to em- 
ploy more timber than is necessary for strength." 

" Yes, I understand very clearly the thing to be done/' 
said Lucy ; " now for the way of doing il. But you said 
one thing, Harry, which I think was not quite correct; 
vou said roofs must slope to let off the water ; now I 
have seen flat roofs/' 

" It is true," said Harry, " some roofs are flat ; but, tn 
generaij as I should have said, roofs are made to slope 
from the middle down to the front and to the back ; not 
only to let the water run off, but for the strength of the 
roof, as I will explain by-and-by. Some slope more, 
you know, and some less." 

'' Yes," said Lucy, *' and some are ugly, and some are 
pretty; I hope that is to be considered in your good 
roof.*^ 

'^ Yes," said Harry, " and some are strong, and some 
are weak; that is to be considered first. Under the 
thatch, slates, tiles, or whatever the outside of the roof 
is covered with, you know, Lucy, there must be some 
sort of framework, which supports this covering. Have 
you any recollection of the look of that framework % 
You have, I know, often seen the roofs of houses before 
they were slated, have not you ?" 

♦* Very often," said Lucy ; ** yet I have only a general 
notion of a sort of wooden work, as you say, sloping 
both ways from the middle, with some sort of triangular* 
shaped frames nndemeath, and straight pieces of wood 
nailed across these." 

'' That is the general look, and I will explain the use 
of those triangtdar frames," said Harry. 

" The use, I think," said Lucy, ** was to support the 
weight of the pieces of wood to which the slates were 
to be fastened." 

*'But why should these frames be triangular?" said 
Harry ; " do you know 1 Would they do as well if they 
were not that shape !" 
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Lacy «»d she did not know; she bad a feeling that 
they would not be so strong, but she could not exactly 
give a reason for it. 

*♦ Then 1 will show you,** said Harry, •* for all roofing 
depends upon thiis ; and if you once understand this weU, 
all the rest is easy. Suppose that this frame was not a 
triangle— suppose the base, or piece that goes across, 
taken awav, and the two sloping sides placed on the 
walls of a nouse, with their upper ends leaning against 
each other, what do you think would happen V said 
Harry. 

** They would hardly stand* I think,'» said Lucy, " un- 
less they were fastened together at top, and fastened to 
the wall in some way at the bottom. They would slip, 
like cards which we set up that way in building card 
houses." 

** Very well," said Harry, " so they would. Now sup* 
pose them fastened together at top, what would happen 
when a great weight was put upon them ?" 

*' Still they would be pressed out at bottom," said 
Lucy. 

" Now how will you hinder that 1" said Harry. 

'* Fasten them well to the walls on each side,'^ said 
Lucy. 

'* But,'' said Harry, ''the weight must still tend to 
press them out at the bottom ; and if they are fastened 
to the walls, then the walls must be pressed out also. 
Look at this ruler of mine,'* continued he, opening a 
carpenter's rule, and setting it up like a slopmg roof 
upon two books ; " these two books may stand for walls, 
and you see they are pushed down when I press my 
hands upon the roof." 

** I understand," said Lucy. " Now I perceive the use 
of that piece of wood at bottom, that base of the tri- 
angular frame which yon took away ; we must put it 
back again : I see it is the great, the only strength of the 
whole. The ends of the two sloping pieces must be 
w^l fastened to that ; they are then held together, and 
cannot be pressed out at bottom, and tlie weight on them 
will not then push out the walls." 

'* But now, befi>re we go on any further," said Harry, 
'* let me tell you the names of the different parts« or we 
shall get into confusion. A roof made in this manner 
is called a framed roof, or a trussed roof. The two slo^ 
ping pieces of this frame are called principal rqfters,^^ 
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' ^'1 Kft^e heard the tenants, in tidkinf to papa about 
roofs, ask for a pair of principals," sad Lucy ; " now I 
am glad to know what is meant, aiiid what they wanted.*' 

** And this piece,'' continued Harry, '* whieh goes 
across at the bottom, and forms the base of the thangle, 
folding, or, as we say, tying it together, is called the 
girder, or tie-beam : sometimes this piece i» not placed 
at the bottom, but higher up, and then it is caDed the 
eelit&'beam.'* 

** The whole must be much weaker when it is higher 
»p than when it is quite at the bottonn I think," said 
Lucy. '* I would ra^er ha¥e a tie-beam than a collar* 
beam, if I were to have a roof" 

** You are very right in that," said Harry. ^ But let 
us go on. Such frames as these are sufficient for a sm all 
roof, like Dame Peyton's. Six or seven of theeet 1 be* 
lieve, there were in her oM roof; and they were all fast- 
ened together at top by a long piece of wood csdled a 
ridge-pete, and at bottom they were secured to flat pieces 
of wood on the top of the walls of the houae, which are 
called waU^latts; over Aese were laid, about a foot 
asunder, slender but straight branches of trees, about 
the thickness of my wrist They tie across from frame 
to frame horizontally, and sometiines over these they 
lay hurdles to support the thatch." 

'^ I think Dame Peyton's had hurdles," said Lucy. '* I 
recollect looking up one day at the loft. 1 remember 
the look G^ the hurdles, and the thatch above. All thai 
you have told me about a roof, Harry, is not nearly as 
oifficuit as I expected ; it is really very simple and easy." 

'' Then this is all tiiat is necessary for the roof of any 
small house," said Harry, ** where the width or span is 
not above fifteen or sixteen feet, like Dame Peyton's." 

<* Was there any particular fault in her roof except old 
agel" said Lucy. 

" Yes," said Harry, •* there was ; a fault which pre- 
vented it from lasting to old age. It was not at all old« 
but weak. It had the very fault you said you should 
BOt like to have in the rOof of yoor house ; instead of 
having girders, it had only collar-beamft, which were 
placed so high i^ that they had not sufficient strengUi 
to prevent the pnncipal raiters from threading out." 

^ How foolish the man must have been who buitt it is 
ftst wiqr," said Lucy ; *^or do you thiiik he had afty rea* 
son for It ?" 

II 8 
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** He did it, I suppose, to giro more room over head 
in the loft," said Hany. 

'* You will not do so,*' said Lucy. " But except that 
yon will have girders, will your roof be the same as the 
old onet** 

" No,'* answered Harry, ** mine must be different in 
other ways, and I will tell you why. The span of Dame 
Peyton's new roof must be considerably la^er than that 
of her old one. You know the shed which goes along 
the whole length of the back of her house ! It has a 
lower roof, that slopes from the back wall — a penl-houM 
roof; that roof is to be taken down, as it lets in the wet 
She will have the wall of that shed raised, to make it 
even with the walls of the house ; and she is determin- 
ed to take away the present back wall of the hottse» 
which divides it from the shed." 

" Then the new roof is to cover the whole," said Lucy. 
" I am glad of it. Now show me your plan." 

" First answer me one question," said Harry, " and 
tell me what you would do yourself. The span, you 
know, is to be five feet more than that of her old roof; 
then the girder must be five feet longer, and the length of 
it will be much greater in proportion to the principals." 

^* I see that the girder must be terribly weak,'' said 
Lucy, *' and likely to bend in the middle." 

" Ves," said Harry, " especially when the weight of 
the kitchen ceiling is to be added to it below. Then the 
question I ask you is, how would you prevent this gird- 
er from bending ?" 

*' Could not you tie it up in the middle by a rope, fixed 
round the beam, and then fastened well to the top of 
the roof where the rafters meet 1" asked Lucy. 

" Very well," said Harry, " but why with a rope ? If 
you please, we will tie the girder in a man's way, with 
a piece of timber. A strong straight piece, called a 
hng-posty is setup perpendicularly, and fastened into the 
middle of the girder at bottom, by morticing or dote^4mU» 
ing it ; and near the top notches are cut, m which the 
upper ends of the principals are fixed ; so that in fact 
this post hangs upon the principals ; and as they lean 
against it, they mutually support one another, and hold 
up the girder, which you see cannot bend in the middle 



'* That is excellent," said Lucy. *' Now I understand 
it all." 
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^ All ad far as I hare told you," said Harry; <* but all 
is not perfectly safe yet. There is another tldng whieh 
might happen, another danger of which I have not told 

Ein my roof, you see, not only the girder is much 
sr, but the sloping rafters also are much longer than 
e old roof, ana consequently wei&er; they will re- 
quire some further strengthening,- especially if Sir Ru- 
pert slates the house, as he talks of doing, some time 
or other; my roof therefore must be able to support the 
weight of slates. How shall I strengthen the princi- 
palSf and where ! tell me, before I show you my draw- 
ing." 

'* Yob should strengthen tfaem in the middle of their 
length, I think," said Lucy, *' where they are the weak- 
est" 

*' I think so too," said Harry ; ** and how 1" 

'* Could not you put up sloping pieces from the bot- 
tom of the king-post to the middle of the principals 1 
Would not this do, Harry )" 

" I hope so," said Harry, " for that is exactly the way 
I mean to do it. Here is my drawing now v here are 
those sloping pieces, as you call them: their right 
names are, I believe, braces, or strtUts.^^ 

•' Two names !" cried Lucy ; *' I wish they had only 
one, and then I should hav« but one to remember." 

** I am sorry they have two, but I cannot help it," said 
Harry. '' A workman must know all the names, because 
they are sometimes called by one and sometimes by an- 
other, by different people." 

*' But one will do for me," said Lucy ; '' for all I want 
is to understand you ; and if we agree upon one, and if 
you use that same word always, that will do." 

*' Then let us call them «/ruite," said Harry. '' There 
are some of the parts of a roof which tend to push asun- 
der sidewise, and some which pull downwards. Now 
look at this triangle before our eyes ; look at all its 
parts, principal rafters, girder, king-post, strutts; tell 
me which tend to push wad which to pull asunder 1" 

Lucy looked and considered each, and then answered, 
^ These sloping rafters tend to push asunder, if they 
are not prevented by the girder." 

*' You need not repeat what prevents it," said Hany, 
** I am sure you know that. But now tell me idamiy 
which have a tendency to push and which to pull." 

*^ The principal rafters have a tendency t« push oat^" 
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saidLiicy; ^ the giAler to puHtiiem together; thekiitf- 
post tends to pull downwaids, eepeciaUy if the weight 
of the ceiling of the room below is added to the weight 
of the girder." 

" Right," said Hany. *' It is necessary for anybody 
who is to make a roof to know this clearly ; because, 
when they come to the choice of their materials, they 
must have pieces of different sorts to resist the pusk or 
the puU. But 1 need not explain this more to you, be- 
cause you are not to be a wo^man. And now I think 
I have but little more to explain to you in my plan. I 
have three of these frames, connected in the same man- 
ner as in the old roof, by a ridge-pole at Uyp^ smd by the 
widl-plates below." 

"Three! only three of those frames," said Lucy. 
^ Why should you have only three ? In Dame Peyton's 
old roof you told me there were five or six, and yours 
is to be much larger." 

" True, but I will show you how mine is to be strength- 
ened. I am to have puriins, or, as some people pro- 
nounce them, purhins," 

** And what are purlins, or purioins," said Lucy, " and 
where do they go I" 

*' lliey rest upon the principal rafters, just above your 
strutts, which are put in on purpose to support their 
weight. A purlin is a long piece of timber, that goes 
horizontally across the frames, one on each side of the 
Toof ; and as Sir Rupert talks of slating Dame Peyton's 
house some time or other, though it is only to be 
thatched now, my roof had better have purlins, to make 
it strong enough for slates. Smaller rafters are thea 
placed between the principal rafters ; they are about a 
toot asunder, and are prevented, by the purlins, from 
bending. To these rafters the laths are nailed, at 
|»roper distances, according to tb» size of the slates or 
tiles which are hung to them. ' And now, as that is aH 
I have to say, I will go and show my plan to my father. 
I hope,^ added he, stopping to consider, ^ that my roof 
is strong enough : if it is not, I must put in queen-posts, 
as well as a king-post ; but perhaps that would make it 
too complicated. I thihk it will do without it. I wiU 
ask my father's advice." 

" But first," said Lucy, <* just stop one moment more, 
my dear Harry. What is a queen-post T' 

^The $ueen-postSj" said Harry, *^are hwig to the 
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upper ends of the two strutts ; and, like \1ie king-post, 
which supports the middle of the whole girder, they 
support the middle of each half of the girder. ' In roofe 
of great span, or width, such as of churches and play- 
houses, the queen-post has her strutts also, forming 
fresh triangles Just in the same way, and all for the 
same purpose, to prevent either girder or principal from 
bending; in short, there is but little difference between 
the king and the queen. '^ 

^ Except,*' said Lucy, ** that she is neither so tall nor 
so strong. But thank you, Harry, for stopping to teU 
me all that. I understand it quite well." 

*^ Then I am quite satisfied," said Harry ; " and now 
I will go and show my drawing to my father." 

" Why should not I go with you 1" said Lucy : *• I 
want to hear what papa says to your plan, and whether 
he likes it better than the woodman^s." 

"Come, then," said Harry, "and you will hear all 
about it." 

" It looks well, Harry," said his father, as he looked 
at Harry's drawing of his roof. " But now explain it to 
me." 

" Will you let Lucy explain it, sir 1" said Harry ; " I 
believe she can." 

" Do so, Lucy." said her father. 

She did explain it very well; and the uses of the 
several parts, and called each by its right name. 

Her father smiled at the readiness with which she 
spoke of principal rafters, girder or tie-beam, king-post, 
and strutts. 

" I am not sure," said he, turning to Harry, " that 
knowing all these names may ever be of much use to 
Lucy; that must depend upon circumstances; but of 
one thing, which is independent of circumstances, I am 
sure, that the disposition your sister shows to turn her 
attention quickly to whatever interests her friends, and 
to learn all that can enable her to sympathize with them, 
even when she can no otherwise join or assist in their 
occupations, will make her, if she pursue this halMt in 
her future kfe, agreeable as a companion, beloved as a 
friend, and amisble as a woman. But to return to your 
plan, Harry," added his father. 

" Is a queen-post necessary 1" said Harry. 

** Not at all, Harry ; your roof will be quite strong 
enongh^if the timberis w^ chosen. lappioveof your 
8» 
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{dan; and I am «o wall pleased with it, and with fwm 
wish to be of use, that I will give yoa all the assiatan^ia 
I can. I wiU, in the first place, look at the timber for 
yovLi and see that each piece is fit for the purpose^ be- 
cayse you hare not had experience enough to judge 
what will bear the weight or strain which is to come 
upon it." 

" Thank you, father, that is the rery thing I meant to 
ask ; as I cannot do it for myself^ I know, not only for 
want of experience, but of something else, father," 
added Harry, smiling ; ''something which I know I do 
want, and without whic;h I cannot calculate for myself 
what weight or strain any roof or tfrch either would 
bear." 

'*Oh, mathematics you mean," said Lucy. *'No, 
papa would not put you in mind of that again, because 
ne knows you are doing all you can. He has never 
missed his half hour at mathematics one single day, 
papa, even in the midst of this great press of busmest 
about the roof." 

'* 1 know it," said her father, '* therefore I would not 
spur the willing horse ; that would be cruelty, according 
to the best definition 1 ever heard of cruelty, the giving 
unnecessary pain." 

After the timber had been selected, many little pro- 
voking difficulties occurred, such as to the young arehi* 
tect appeared extraordinary, but which his experienced 
father assured him were ordinary, and almost inevitable 
disappotntmeuts in carrying on any work. First the 
sawyer was not to be had the day he was wanted, to 
Baw out the principal rafters ; then the carpenter made 
a mistake in the height of the king-post ; he cut it too 
short, and it did not fit. He said that Harry had g^ven 
him wrcmg measures ; Harry was forced to submit to 
tMs charge, thoi^h he knew it was unjust. But he had 
not written down his measures, therefore he could not 
piore that he had been accurate in his directions. At 
teagth, however, the new king-post was made, and the 
woriL went on smoothly. Lucy watched its prograss 
with great pleasure. She was interested in every part, 
-not only as being Harry's joi, but because she under- 
stood what was going on, and the use of each thing that 
was done. Even to the making of a meriiee, and a bweTs 
tiMulA, she learned exaetly ; for as she now knew the 
impoiiaiioe of makiag jinmngs 9doA fisUmngs lOgmfh 
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4^0 wa9 anximw to learn how tlus was to be done, 
instead of being contented with the yague idea, ex- 
presaed under the general words, things must be fasten- 
ed or made fast. 

At last the mason's and the carpenter's woik were 
finished. The waUs of the shed were raised ; the wall- 
plates put OB, and the roof on the wall-plates. The 
thatcher's work was brought to a close. The whole 
. was complete. Harry, who had been unremitting in his 
attention to the business as it proceeded, saw its eoro- 
pletion with great satisfaction;' and Lucy,, ever his 
ready messenger of good new§, ran, the narbinger of 
joy, to call her father. He came, saw, and approved ; 
Lis approbation increased after a strict examination of 
every part of the construction and execution of the 
work* Lucy was delighted ; and it would be hard to 
say which enjoyed most {Measure, she, Harry, or Dame 
Pesrton. When the dame at length saw the place clear- 
ed of the workmen's tools, even to the last dab of mor- 
tar, and the last chip; when all before the door was 
swept as clean as besom and new besom could sweep, 
then, and not till theui she allowed herself to rejoice ; 
then she put on her white apron, and came out to wheve 
Harry and his father were standing looking at the rool^ 
and delight and gratitude were expressed in everr line 
of her happy old face. She said, and she proved, that 
she could not be tired of looking at it. She went up 
into the loft, and examined it herself, and listened to «H 
Hurry's father said, and enjoyed every word and look 
of commendation bestowed upon Harry and upon the 
roof, but was very discreet in not offering a word of 
praise herself of what she knew nothing about. 
y Only this she knew right well, that she was very 
much obliged to Master Harry, and that she should Ml 
the com£9rt of his roof as laag as she lived, she was 
sure. 

Sir Rupert Digby also came, saw, and approved, after 
an equally careful examination. He thanked Harry for 
the pains he had taken ; observed that he had not over- 
rated his powers; and said, that, independently of the 
service done to Dame Peyton and to himself, he wa# 
heaitilv glad to find that Harry could steadi^ gtt 
througn with such an undertaking as this. It most give 
hm confidence in himself for the future. 
. Sir Rupert's commendation was giveni not ImM^p 
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but ia a very careful, measnred manner; it was pla& 
that he would have liked to say more, but that he re- 
frained. The more he liked any young persons, the 
more careful he was, not only to avoid flattering, but 
even to abstain from giving them the high wages of 
praise early in life, however weU earned. 

** There is so much," said he, •* of hard work which 
must be done in after life, and gone through without 
praise by all who do their duty, that we ought not to 
overpay in the beginning.** 

** For fainting age what cordial drop remains, 
If our intemperate youth the vessel drains." 

Whether all his young friends approved of this anti- . 
praise principle of Sir Rupert^s, or iii^ether, like Harry, 
they liked him all the better for it, we cannot decide. 
Lucy looked doubtful ; but one point is certain, that she 
much liked the next thing he said, which was, that Lady 
Digby and he hoped that they would all come the next 
Monday morning to pay them a long-promised visit at 
Digby Castle. It must be, he added, a long visit ; be 
had much to show his young friends ; and he hoped to 
be able to amuse and make them happy, though he 
could not promise them any companions of their own 
age, as none of his nei>hew8 or nieces *were to be had ; 
and his son Edward, his only son, was at Cambridge. 
But there was a workshop at Digby Castle, and that he 
knew would be enough for Harry ; and an old garden 
and an old hermitage for Lucy, to say nothing of a new 
conservatory; and a library for all, with books that 
were not locked up; chessboards; battledoors and 
shuttlecocks ; ninepins in the great hall, for rainy days ; 
and bows and arrows, and a target on the green, for fine 
weather. 

If such delights the mind may move, who would not 
wish to go to Digby Castle ? 



HAftRT and Lucy's father and mother had now been 
at Rupert Cottage for several months ; and on some 
Isappy Monday, late in spring, we find them actually on 
tlie road to Digby Castle. 

" Which way would you please to go, sir?" said the 
poBtiilion, looking back; *<wottid you please l^iat I 
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«liDidd driTe lotmd by the new approach, as fhey caU 
it, or turn up here, by the aveaue 1 this is the nearest 
way, only it is up hill» sir.'' 

'' Go by the aveaue, if you please." 

Harry and Lucy were ^lad of that. They drore in 
through a massive gateway, under the spreading eorms 
and meeting branches of fine ancient oaks. 

*' Now for the first sight of the castle,'* cried Lucy; 
^ and there it is, look, Harry, with its towers, and tur- 
rets, and spires, and pointed pinnacles. It is a Gothic 
castle, I know ; I have seen a print like it in Britton's 
Beauties of England. Look out at my window, Harry, 
. and you will see much better." 

While they slowly ascended the hill, they had leisure 
to examine the front of the castle, though it was now 
«tid then intercepted from their view by the long-ex* 
tending arms of the trees. 

" I like that great, deep, dark archway entrance be- 
tween those two projecting towers," said Lucy. 

« So do I," said Harry. 

'* I like it because of the light and shade," said Lucy, 
** and because it is like a picture ; it is picturesque, is it 
AOt, mammal It is very pretty." 

'* I like it because it is very useful, too," said Harry. 
" It looks solid and secure ; no dan^r of that arch ever 
giving way, even with all the weight of HaaX pile of 
buildwg on the top of it. Before it could come down, 
the arch must thrust out those two solid round towers 
on each side against which it butts." 

*' True, Harry," said his father, " that is the use of 
those weighty towers, which you will often see in the 
arched entrances of Gothic buildings." 

*M like those spiry pinnacles," said Lucy. 

" Yes, the mmareis, as they are called, are very pret- 
ty," said her mother. 

<* Mamma, I like those pointed arches better thsa 
roimd arches," said Lucy ; ** tmd I Uke those hangii^- 
out bow windows too, those winch look like three win- 
dows bound in one, with carved stoBe-w<Mrk frames, and 
with all those omam^its of scallops and roses over each 
window." 

Her father told her that what she called the stone- 
work frames, which divide the light-into comfHurtments, 
are called muUiaru. He told Harry it was as weB to 
3u»wl^n^wxDmoi these things, espsciiMy as tliey 
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can be learned with so little trouble at the time we see 
the buildinffs before u». 

*' I like the lattice windows,*' said Lucy. 

" Outside they lo<^ pretty," said Harry, *' but I should 
think the rooms must be very dark within." 

He observed slits instead of windows in one old tow* 
er, and he supposed that these were used for shooting 
through, in the time of bows and arrows. 

" I Uke the little jutting-out windows, mamma,'* said 
Lucy. 

'* They are called oriel windows," said her mother. 

'' Oh, yes, oriel windows. I hope we shall sleep in 
one of those rooms. We are to stay some time, you 
know, Harry." 

'* I am glad of it," said Harry, ** that we may have 
time to look at every thing. I hope we shall go all over 
this castle. It looks very large." 

" Yes, and for only two old people to Kve in," said 
Lucy ; " Sir Rupert and Lady Digby ; I should think 
that they would be quite melancholy in it, and almost 
lose their way." 

Her mother told her that they had often fHends in the 
house with them, and that part only of the caertle was 
inhabited at present ; the other part was unfurnished, and 
she believed shut up. 

Liyrjr particularly hoped that they should see this 
part ; and she also hoped that there was a dungeon, and 
a keep, and a moat, and a drawbiidge ; of all which 
things she had read in descriptions of old castles. 

H«r father told* her that there had been a drawbridge 
over a moat which had surrounded this castle, but the 
moat had been filled up, and the drawbridge destroyed. 

Harry regretted the drawbridge; he should have 
liked to have seen how it was pulled up and let down. 
Lucy moaned over the loss of the moat; but, upon being 
cross-questioned, it appeared that she had no clear idea 
of what a moat was. Her father told her that it wai 
only a deep wide trench, or ditch, over which the draw- 
bridge was let down, to admit those who were to be re- 
ceived at the castle, and drawn up again, to prevent the 
entrance of enemies ; and that during the old times of 
the eivil wars, almost every castle had its drawbridge 
and its moat, which was sometimes £Ued with wat6r 
and sometimes dry. 
- The idea of the moat being only a deep ditch saftts- 
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Hed L«cy for its having been filled tip ; and her father told 
Harry that he mij^ht see the traces of where it had been 
when they walked out. As to the keep for which Lucy 
inquired) her father told her that the keep of a castle 
means the strongest part of the building, to which the 
inhabitants of the castle used to retire when the besie* 
f ers had taken the outworks. The dungeon was usually 
at the bottom of the keep ; but there was no chance of 
her eeeing one here, as it had been long since destroyed. 
Harry rejoiced that both the days of civil wars and of 
barons' tyranny were past : and Lucy said she would 
be content without going into a dungeon. 

By this time they had driven over the filled-up moat^ 
and reached the entrance to the castle. Harry's father 
flowed him, at the top of the archway, the remains of 
the portcuUit ; a sort of gate, which was framed of thick 
crossbars of wood, and made so as to let down in case 
of surprise, to defend the entrance. A good old peace- 
able porter now stood where the portcalBs had formerly 
been let down. 

They entered the castle by a spacious hall, at the 
farther part of which was a dark oak staircase, in two 
flights of low steps, leading to a gallery across the end. 
In this ball there was a vast fireplace, a huge oak tables 
uid a set of black chairs curiously carved. A pair of 
Jack-boots, and a crossbow, hung on one side of the 
nreplace ; and on the other a stag's head, with branch- 
ing boms. Along the wall, opposite to the fireplace^ 
hung a row of small black buckets. Harry was going^ 
to ask what was the use of these, but Sir Rupert Digby 
at that moment came into the hall to welcome them. 
He told them that a large party had left the castle 
that morning, and that they had the house to them- 
selves. 

** We shall dine early, so that the young people may 
have time to run about, and divert themselves as they 
like," added he, looking at Harry and Lucy. He saw 
Harry's eye glance at the buckets. '* Guess what is 
the use of those 1" said he. '* I should tell you that 
they are not made of wood, but of leather.** 

Harry guessed rightly, that they were to carry water 
in case of the castle beinio^ on fire. Lucy thought there 
was little danger that this castle should be burnt, the 
walls looked so thick : she forgot the roof. In the room 
ia which they dined she observed the great thickness 
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of the waltey which admitted of three ekatfe, ate ndin ^' 
beside each other, in the recessed windows. 

After dinner was over, including the best peart of diil^ 
ner, in the opinion of young people — ^the dessert — Harry 
and Lucy were told, by kind Sir Rupert, tbat they might 
go, if they pleased, and amuse themselves by looking at 
the easUe; perhaps they could find their way over it 
akMie, and would like better to do that than to have any* 
body to show it to them. Lady Digby promised to have 
them sammoned whenever they should go out to waMc. 
** But we old people like to sit some time qiuetly after 
dinner, and you young folks like to slip down from yow 
chairs dii^tly, and run off." 

** So off with you," said Sir Rupert," and be happy your 
own way. Only remember," added he, ** there is one 
door which you must not open till 1 am with yo«i : tlie 
first door on your right haiid^ as you leave the haU to 
cross the court." 

** Describe it to us very exactly, if you please, sir,'' 
said Harry, " lest we should mistake." 

** You cannot mistake it, for it is of iron," said Sir 
Rupert, '* and all the other doors are of wood." 

" Of iron !" repeated Lucy, as soon as she and Hanry 
were alone together in the hall; "an iron dwKtl not to 
be opened. I remember when I was at aunt Pierre- 
point's I heard them reading some story of ravateriotts 
doors. I wonder, Harry, where that iron d<x>r leads to." 

" My dear, why should it be mystenoasl — beeause il 
is made of iron?" said Harry. 

" No, not merely because it is maite of ircm, to be 
sure," said Lucy, laughing, " but because it is never to 
be opened." 

*" Till Sir Rupert is with US," said Harry. "I suppose 
there is something that would be dangerous for us to 
meddle with in the room." 
, " What sort of thing, Harry, do you think it is T' 

" I da not know, and I do not care," said Harry. ''I 
dare say it is nothing that would divert us : at all events^ 
we may be contented with looking over the rest of tho 
house. Sir Ri^rt would have told us, if he had eho6«B 
thai we irtiouid know more; and I advise yott» my dear 
Lucy, not to think any more about it." 

" Very wdH ; if it is not right I will aot," said Lucy; 
" only I am a little curious." 

"vcffy likely. Yeiy aaftuzal for womta; bst ooOf, 
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mttt jGnr eisriositv,*' said Harry. «* Come, nm up this 
night of stairs, and I will run up the other, and meet yon 
in the middle of the gallery. Who will he up first 1 
one, two, three, and away." 

They ran up, and their heads met in the middle of the 
gallery with such force, that the li^ht flashed from their 
eyes ; and, as Lucy said, all cnriostty was driven out at 
once. Recovering after her forehead had been well 
pitied, and after Harry had comforted her by the assu- 
rance that it was red, and would grow black, and that 
ehe had been certainly very nraeh hurt, she looked to 
see where they were, and where they shottld go next. 
They saw a large lobby, into which the gallery opened, 
with many doors on each side, and a rmdlioned window 
at the end. Harry ran and opened the doors on one 
side, and Lucy on the other. Lucy*s doors opened into 
bed or dressing-rooms, like wiy other rooms, only that 
the furniture was more massive and oldfashioned than 
usual, with plenty of japanned cabinets, and high folding 
screens. It was all very comfortable, but nothing new 
or extraordinary. She ran back to see what Harry had 
found, whom she heard calling to her to follcmr htm* 
She followed tiirough innumerable littie dens of rooms^ 
all uafunikshed ; some hung with tapestry, some wain- 
scoted, some bare walls, all with comer chimneys, and 
deeply-reeeased lattice windows* - 

'* What) pig«on<-hole8 of rooms,'' cried Lucy. ^ Little 
light, and great height ; there is scarcely room for a 
bed, and a chahr, and a table, and no room for a sofa.** 

** Sofa indeed ! nobody thought of solas, or such huni- 
ries, in those war times,'' said Harry. 

*^ Fine comfort people had in their fine castles in olden 
times, as they call ttiem,** said Lucy. '^ Bedchambers 
indeed ! There is scarcely room even for such little 
people as you or I, Harry, to torn about. How could 
great people manage 1 especially when they wore hoops, 
which 1 believe they did in those days." 

'^ Not men," said laconic Harry. 

" Not men," said Lucy ; '♦ but they wore armenr, and 
swords or daggers, which must hare taken up room. 
There is more space in my little room in our oot* 
tage." 

The space that was wanting in the rooms, Harry ob» 
served, was wasted in fte walls and in the passases. 
As the3r were crossing one of these, they opened a little 
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door, through which they looked down into a narrow 
empty space, cut out in the thickness of the walls. 

** What could be the use of these places," said Harry ; 
" with all these spiral staircases and odd niches ^^ 

'' These were for hiding-places in the wars, perhaps,^ 
said Lucy. 

** As if men and warriors would hide like cowards,^' 
said Harry. 

^'But women and children would be very glad to 
hide,'' said Lucy ; *^ and plate and goods must be hid- 
den ; and I have heard even of men, and warriors too, 
who were very glad to hide aud to be hidden; but now 
those vile civil wars are over, these places and these 
rooms seem to be good for nothing but to play hide- 
and-seek in." 

Lucy went forward, and opening a folding-door, ex- 
claimed, ** Here's a room large enough to please us* 
Harry!" 

'* It could contain half a dozen of the others," said 
Harry. 

*' I suppose this must have been the state bedcham- 
ber," said Lucy, looking at the remains of a crimson 
velvet bed, whose heavy canopy, within a few feet of 
the ceihng, was supported by a rough cord, hung to a 
staple. 

** I wonder," said Lucy, as she looked at the rem- 
nants of a laced counterpane, which covered the low 
bed, " whether any king or queen ever slept in this un- 
comfortable bed; and I wonder whether there were any 
mysteries belonging to the people who lived in this 
place." 

" Mysteries," repeated Harry, " always at mysteries ! 
I do not know what you can mean." 

At this instant something between a sigh and a groan 
was heard from an inner room. 

Lucy grew pale. 

'* A dog, I suppose," said Harry. 

They listened again, and next was heard a thunder- 
ing noise, as if the house was coming down. 

''Stand still, my dear Lucy," said Harry, catching 
hold of her. " No danger here," said he, looking up to 
the ceiling, which he saw was safe. '' I suppose that 
some part of the ceiling has fallen in the next room ; 
stand you still and safe, and I will go and peep." 

He went forward, and looking through the keyhole. 
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began to laugh, and bid Lucy come on and see what 
was to be seen. 

He pushed the door open, and Lucy, recovering the 
use of her knees, joined him. They saw a boy stand- 
ing beside a heap of small billets of firewood, which he 
ha^ just emptied from a basket ; and while replacing it 
on his head, he was grinning at the glorious noise he 
had made. 

The boy had his back towards them ; and when he 
turned and saw them, he started with a face of stupid 
surprise. 

** These be the annulled rooms/' said he. 

" The what rooms T' said Harry. 

** These be not the habited rooms," said the boy; 
^ you have missed your way, I take it : but you may get 
down this way into the court, and so into the hall, if 
you go down this back stone staircase ; but mind the 
steps as you go, miss, if you please, for they be a little 

But Lucy, instead of attending to the boy's caution, 
only laughed at the word ticklesome ; and as she follow- 
ed Harry down the stairs, she began telling him about 
something she had heard or read when she was at her 
aunt Pierrepoint's, from the book of mysteries, which 
.had frightened her at the time, and had left an impres- 
sion of fodiish terrors upon her mind. While she was 
talking very fast, her foot slipped, and down she fell ; 
and would have fallen to the bottom of the steep stairs, 
but that Harry, who was a few steps beneath her, stop- 
ped her fall, and saved himself from being thrown down, 
by setting his foot against the wall at the turn of the 
staircase, for there were no balusters to catch by—- and 
thus propping himself, he sustained her weight till she 
scrambled up and regained her footing, lugging his hair 
most unmercifully. 

. " Now, my dear Lucy, pray have done with ^rour mys- 
teries, and mind where you put your feet,*' said Harry. 
. ** I will," said Lucy, much humbled, and trembling all 
over* 

" Did you hurt yourself much ?" said Harry. 
. " I do not know, but 1 believe I am a little scratched," 
she answered. 

*' I am sure my hair was not a little pulled." 

^ My dear, I really beg your pardon ; hut I was ao 
frightened that I did not know what 1 did." 
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** Ymt had cwaese to be fngJitened tien, Bot, now you 
are quite safe, sit down on this step, and rest till ^rcHir 
colour comes back again,'* said Harry, looking at her, 
418 the light, through the slit ia a loophole ai the wall, 
shoDe iipcm her iBace. 

*^ Harry, I hope I did not hurt you very much V 

** Olil MO, my dear: what man minds a puJi of his 
hair for a sister?" 

** You are very good," smd Lucy. 

^ Then do you be very good ; and do not say one 
word more till we are at the bottom of these idcJues&me 
stairs." 

They reached the bottom in silence and safety, and 
found themselves in an open courtyard. 

*' With the iron door on our rigtit handy" said Luey« 
** Look, Harry, there it is." 

" Yes, miss," said the housekeeper, who was croo- 
«ing the yard, " that door leads only — " 

" Stop, if you please, ma'am," cried Harry: *^ do not 
tell us any thing about it, for perhaps Sir Rupert Digby 
-does not wish us to know where it leads to. He bid us 
not open it." 

*' There is an honourable young gendeman," said the 
housekeeper. '' So I shall say no more." 

The housekeeper passed on about her own affairs, 
with her great bunch of key9 in her hand, and Lacy 
followed Harry across the court 

^ I am sure, Harry," said idte, *^ there is nothing won- 
■derful about that door, because she said that door leads 
on/y— ^hat word otdy has quite killed my curiosity." 

*' I am glad any thing could kill it," said Harry, 
laughing. 

He turned to a part of the house which they had not 
yet seen ; but Lucy ran up some steps to look at an 
oldfashioned garden, which she saw upon the slope of 
the hill at the back of the house. Harry followed her. 
The garden was cut in terraces, one above tlie other, 
with aikapmg banks, and steps leading up to them cut in 
the turf, and high horn-beam hedges, instead of walii, 
surrounding the gaiden. They not on tiirougti long al- 
leys, between double rows of ^ick yew badges. Harry 
said these were as good as walls, and better, he thought, 
because nobody coidd get through oar over tkewn so 
easily as ov«r a wall ; anid they looked green and pret- 
tyin winter lime. 
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Lucy said she would hare them in her garden when 
she grew up, and had a garden of her own ; but she 
would never have any of her yew-trees cut into strange 
forms of globes, and pyramids, and wigs, such as those 
she saw here. An old gardener, who was clipping one 
of the hedges, tokl her he advised against them ; *' for 
1 have been making war," he said, " with the slugs and 
snails, black and white, these sixty years and upwards, 
and I could never rid the earth of them on account of 
these receptacles for vermin, these yew hedges." 

** Good and bad in every thing,'* said Harry ; ** one 
cannot see it all at first" 

Lucy was struck with the gardener's ancient appear- 
ance, and said he looked like the picture of a hermit. 

At the word hermit he turned again; and told her 
that, if she had any fancy to see a hermit, she might go 
on through the labyrinth till she should come to the her- 
mitage, where she would find an old man, a great deal 
older than himself— it might be two or three hundred 
yvars <^d-*for he was of wood, and indeed a little 
worm-eaten. 

Lucy raq through ti^e zigzags of the labyrinth, and 
Kached the hermitage, where they found the two hun- 
dred years old hermit, looking very yellow, leaning with 
ese mouldering ha^d upon his table, inlaid with shells, 
the other hand holding a wooden tablet, on which was 
an inscription that Harry tried to decipher ; but it was 
so woraveaten that many of the letters were gone ; and 
when he touched the tablet, the wood, in some places, 
cramUed to dust, eaten, as it had been, by the little in- 
sects, which, with their tiny forceps^ bore their way 
through the hardest wood. 

Harry could decipher only two words of the worm- 
eaten inscription; these wer^ ^ rightly spell." 

^ Oh !" cried Lucy, " I know it all from those two 
words." 

*♦ How can that be, Lucy," said Harry ; " for here are 
one, two, three-^ix lines in this inscription ; and how 
can two words teU you all that ?" 

^' You shall hear," said Lucy. She repeated the well* 
known lines from Milton's Penseroso, which have prob* 
ably been inscribed a million of times, in different her« 
mitages in England. 

" And may at last my weary a^ 
Find out that peaceful bemutage ; 
9» 
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The bury sown, and niMsy 06U9 
Wfaere I may edt and rightly sveU 
Of every star that heaven dota show. 
And every herb that sips the dew." 

Harry acknowledged that she had rightly spelled and 
put it together. " How cunous," ssud he, ** that only 
two words brought the whole to your mind." 

** Very," said Lucy. " But now loc^ at this curious 
Bhefl-tabte." 

She had) however, scarcely time to examine the col- 
ours and shells of its radiated compartments ; nor had 
Harry leisure to decipher an inscription in old English 
letters, in the scroll the hermit held in his other hand, 
when they heard themselves called. The seventy years 
old gardener came after Ihem, to say that Sir Rupert 
I^gby was calling for them, and that the company were 
going out to walk in the park. He guided them out of 
the labyrinth, by a short cut across the zigzag paths, 
and showed them down some steps which led into the 
park, where their father and mother, and Sir Rupert and 
Lady Digby* were waiting. 

They now took a pleasant walk through the grounds, 
and went to see a beautiful Gothic church, adjoining the 
park. Sir Rupert had some thoughts of repairing the 
Toof, and consulted Harry's father about the best maii- 
ner of doing it. Harry listened, and heard much about 
iKnnted architecture, and Hying buttresses: and at last 
he learned, by listening and looking, what was meant 
hy a flying buttress. He found that a buttress meant a 
prop of stone-work or brioks, built against the otUside 
of any wall, to support it ; and a Aying buttress, he saw, 
was a prop of mason-work, raised in the air, Uke part 
of an arch, as it were, and flying over from one portion 
of a building to another, in order to support a weak and 
light part, by butting against some ottor which was 
strong and weighty. 

Lucy observed that the woid Gothic sounded as if it 
came from the Goths ; and she asked whether Gothic 
churches and Gothic arches were built by the Gotha, 
or came from their fashions of building ! 

Sir Rupert Digby tunned to Lucy on hBaariagthtsqiifiSh 
tion, and answered, ** That is « very nalwal and i^ain 
question, my dear ; but, plain as it is, 1 am afraid we can 
none of us give you a plain answer. It is a question which 
bM» led to eAdkM disputesv amoflg the learned and th9 
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iMleMned. Some have used tiie woid <]tottiiCt api^ied 
to archttectvre, as a teim of reproaok; meanuqc baiba- 
fews, duRisy b<uiiding^» such us Blight have been built and 
fiiTented by barbaiiaiis, like the Goths : othefs, vfho «id- 
mire these pointed arches, and all that is coffimoaly catt- 
ed Gothic architecture, will not allow that it oru[iHated 
vith them. They maintain that it ia too beaatiml, and 
toe good, to have been the inveation o£ men who had 
neither taste nor science." 

** But what do they call it then, sir T"^ said Hany, " and 
from whom, or from whence, do they think it came ?** 

^ More plain ^{iiestionsy to which I cannot give plain 
answers," said Sir Rupert. " Half a dozen contradictory 
answers may be given to your questions— where did it 
come from? and who brought it I Some si^ that the 
pointed arch came from the north, some from thesovith, 
and some from the east: some, as I toid you, are sure it 
came with the northern Goths; others say it came from 
Egypt : some are clear that it came from the eastern 
Saracens — some from the western Moors — some from 
Ncmnandy— and some from Jerusalem, brought into 
En^and if those who returned from the crusades ; and 
one fanciful gentleman maintains, that pointed Gothic 
arches were suggested by the curves formed by the meet- 
ing branches of certain trees ; and he has, 1 believe, 
planted an osier-aisle, like that of a Gothic cathedral, 
to prove his theory." 

" Very ingenioiis," said Harry : " but, after aU» what is 
the truth,— do you know, sir I" 

**! cannot pretend to decide where so many jud^ 
disagree," said Sir Rupert; ^but perhaps it willbe;dost 
useftil to you, my dear, only to tell you a few facts, 
which are estabhsbed and admitted by alL" 

•'Thank you sir," said Harry and Lucy. "That is 
j«st what I like," added Lucy ; "« for i halie, whM a thing 
has been put iuto my head, as I thiidt qwte ngn^lo 
Had it quite wrong some thne aUterwaid— «ti to be taken 
out agaim." 

« That is, however, what must ^soatiwnily happen to 
«s ail, my dear, in the imperfect sti^ oC Mr knowl- 
edge," satd her father. 

'' it has happened to tne upon this very aobiect," said 
Sir Rupert, *" more than once. But to tett you, inehort, 
the little I know. This round semicircular arch, which 
you see heee* and these heavy round columns, such as 
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you have seen in many cathedrals, are much more aa* 
eient than the pointed arches, and the lighter pillars^ and 
the muUioned windows, with all their tt»m:gry[ work, 
which you admire, Lucy. The semicircular arch, with 
its heavy round columns, is supposed to be of Roman 
origin, and to have been brought by the Romans into 
Britain, and adopted by our Saxon ancestors; thence 
it is called the Saxon arch. The pointed arch, and all 
these little spires and rich ornaments, are of much la- 
ter date : that point is fixed, though I cannot pretend to 
tell you exactly how much later." 

*' But who invented them 1 could you tell me that, sir ?" 
said Harry. 

** No, that would be too dangerous a point for me to 
settle," said Sir Rupert. ** You may read some time or 
other all that has been written on the subject, and judge 
for yourself. In the meantime, the safest way is, sim- 
ply to call that style of architecture in which the point- 
ed arch is used, the painted style^ a term that cannot 
well be disputed." 

" By any who have eyes," said Harry. 

Leaving the partisans of the Saracens, and the Goths, 
and the Moors, and the pyramids, and the osiers, to fight 
it out, and settle it in their own way, Lucy went to look 
at the rich tracery and other ornaments in part of this 
church, which her mother and Lady Digby were ad- 
miring. The ceiling was beautiful. Meeting arches, 
with fan-like ornaments, as Lucy called them, and pen- 
dent drops, hanging from the points where the arches 
met. Sir Rupert told her that this kind of highly-orna- 
mented Gothic architecture was in its greatest perfec- 
tion in England about the time of Henry the Seventh ; 
and that the finest specimen of it is to be seen at Cam- 
bridge, in King's College chapel. 

Harry and Lucy's father promised that he would take 
them to S6e it if ever they should go to Cambridge. 

" And now," said Sir Rwpert, " we had best think of 
gomg home to t^a, for I see through this coloured glass 
the light of the setting sun. I ayn afraid I have given 
you too long a lecture on Gothic architecture ; but when 
once set a going on that favourite subject, I do not know 
how to stop. To make you amends, I will take you 
home by a new and pretty walk," 
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I« relKirniiig to the castt«, they passed tkrevgha wiU 
pait of the deer-paric, where there was a profiieioa of fine 
primfoaes. Harry anrased hisiaeif by sticking some of 
them into the riband round the crown of l^cy^s straw 
hat. 

As they walked on, and came near to the place whwe 
the spottflfd deer were browsing, the deer looioed up, md 
stood ffaziiig upon them, with their laige, dark, f»rotabar- 
ant glassy eyes, necks erect, and branching antteas 
thrown backwards. After an instant standing at gaze, 
the Ibremost of the herd tamed short about and made 
«ff, and aU the others followed him at full trot. Lucy 
wassorry for this, and fancied that they had been fright- 
ened by her chaplet of primroses, which she now took 
from tier hat: but Lady Digby assured her that the 
chai^et was not to blame; that deer are such timid 
creatures, that they are startled by the least noise, and 
never suffer any strangers to approach them ; bat, like 
almost all other animals, they can be tamed by kind 
treatment. Sir Rupert told Lucy that he had seen n 
tame deerbdenging to a regiment, so docile that he would 
let a little boy ride upon him ; and even permit the eol- 
ttters to aninse themselves by sticking their knapsacks 
npon his antiers. 

Harry and Lucy, wiio lan on ^efore the rest of the 
party, presently came to a sort of ience, which Jivided 
the pirn ; it was made of a single cord, stretched be« 
tween posts, with feathers sta<^ across the cord at in- 
tervals. Harry and Lucy waited till Sir Rupert caase 
up^ and then asked what this was for. Sir Rupert toU 
them that it was an experiment of his gamekeeper's, 
who had assured him that this sort of fence was the best 
that could be used to prevent deer from stra3ring beyoad 
any prescribed boundary. They are frightened by the 
nattering of ^e feathers, and never attempt to leap or 
pass this fence. ^This may be trae, or it may be 
Mse," said Sir Rupert; '' exp^ment must determine. 
i never allow myself to decide* without trial, against 
what are called vulgar errors." 

Nothing farther, worthy of note or comment, happen- 
ed during this walk. 

They drank tea in a part of the castle which Harry 
and Lucy had not yet seen ; in a long gallery, which, as 
Sir Rupert told them, had been much longer, magnifi- 
£3 
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eently, but uncomfortably long, so that it could not 
easily be warmed by day, or lighted by night ; therefore 
he had taken off a room for himself at one end, and at 
the other end had made a conservatory for Lady Digby. 
The middle part was now fitted up with bookcases, and 
was not too long to be easily and well warmed in win- 
ter. Over the chimney-piece there was a picture of a 
man in armour, whose countenance, as Harry observed, 
was more thoughtful than warlike, more like a philos- 
opher than a soldier. 

After tea Harry returned to the picture, and asked if 
it was a portrait, and of whom ? Lady Digby told fain 
that it was a portrait of an ingenious and learned man, 
who was connected with their ancestors, and from ven- 
eration for whom the name of Rupert was given to Sir 
Rupert Digby. This was the portrait of Prince Rupert. 

** Prince Rupert !'' exclaimed Harry, in a tone of de- 
light and admiration. 

" Prince Rupert !'' cried Lucy. ^ Oh ! let me look at 
him, if he is your Prince Rupert, Harry, who discover- 
ed the wonderful drops.'* 

** He is," said Lady Digby ; " did you ever see those 
drops?'* 

^ Never," said Lucy; '^I have only heard of them 
iVom Harry; he described them to me; he told me 
that if I had one of them in my hand, and were to hold 
it fast, while he were to break a bit off the slender glass 
•neck, the drop would directly explode, with a loud snap ; 
and he said that I should feel an odd sort of tingling in 
my hand, and find that the glass had broken into tlwu- 
sands of pieces. Prince Rupert," continued Lucy, look- 
ing up at the picture, " I am glad to see you, and 1 should 
like very much to see and hear one of your wonderful 
drops." 

Sir Rupert Digby told her that he believed he had 
some in his laboratory ; and that, if he could find them 
next morning, he would show one to her; but it was 
now too late in the evening ; he did not like to go into 
the laboratory by candlelight, as he had there varioas 
combustibles, of which it was necessary to be carefnli 

This evening he produced, for Harry and Lucy's 

amusement, a portfoho of prints and drawings ; among 

' these he showed them an engraving of hie illustrious 

namesake. Prince Rupert. Harry looked closely at the 

|Nriiit-HM did Lucy ; then smiling, she said-^ 
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** I know, Harry, wiiat yon are thiakinf of. It iB-*> 
end it is quite just.^^ 

** It is," replied Harry, nodding, " and it is quite just.** 

'* It is," echoed Sir Rupert, ** and it is quite just. I 
know," added he, ^' what you are both thinking of." 

^* I have no doubt that whatever is, is right," said 
Lady Digby; *'but it is always a pleasure to have it 
illustrated ; therefore pray explain." 

*^ And though I dare say you all understand each oth« 
er," said Hariy's father, *' let us make sure of it. Re*> 
member the two Dervises, in the Persian tale^ who held 
up their fingers, and made signs, and nodd^, and pre- 
tended to understand one another, but were found out 
at last each to mean different things, or to mean nothing 
at all. Pray explain, Lucy." 

*• I was thinkmg," said she, " of what Harry told me 
a great while ^o, that Prince Rupert invented thin 
kind of engraving : I forget the name of it." 

" Mezzotinto," said H«urry. 

"And," continued Lucy, " when 1 looked close at thd 
print, and said, it is^ and ii is quite just, I meant that it 
was mez2otinta, and it was quite just that Prince Ru- 
pert's own portrait should be preserved in the sort of 
engraving which be invented." 

" Exactly what I meant," said Harry* 

" And what I thought you meant," said Sir Rupertt 

'< You were not like the cheating Dervises, it is clear,'* 
said Lady Digby. ** But now I wish that you, Harry* 
would describe to me how this sort of engraving is done.'* 

Harry took up a knife which lay on the hbrary table, at 
one end of which was a very fine file. He showed the 
lines upon the file, which were cut in two directions, 
obliquely crossing each other. "I believe," said he, 
'Uhat the copperplate on which a mezzotinto en^a- 
ving is to be made, is, in the first place, cut all over mto 
fine hues and furrows, like this file; then, if the whole 
^te were inked over, with the ink used by engravers, 
and pressed off on paper, there would be only a dark en- 
graving of crossing Unes and dots, such as these which 
we see in this mezzotinto engraving. But when we 
want to have a design engrsyed, the outline is drawn 
upon- the plate after the lines have been cut. Wher- 
ever the lights are to be, the engraver scrapes away the 
Xidges ; and for the strongest lights, where the paper is 
to be left white, he scrapes away quite to the bottom of 
the furrows, and polishes the plate smooth in that part. 
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For all the teaser lights and shades he scrapes away in 
proportion, or leaves the ridges as deep and strong as 
they are wanted. The plate being then inked all over, 
and pressed down upon paper, and rolled off, the impres- 
sion of the engraving is made, and in lines and dots like 
this, or any other mezzotinto print." 

Lady Digby thanked Harry, who had worked hard to 
et through this explanation ; coionring redder and red- 
Jer, as he w«nt on, till it was happily completed. Sir 
Rupert wrote something at the bottom of the print of 
his namesake, and then gave it to Harry. 

Lucy read with joy these words :— 

'* For a young friend, whose early admiratien of exr 
cellence gives the best promise that in time he will himr 
self excel." 

Lady Digby fomid a sheet of silver paper, and a roller, 
on which she rolled the print ; which, by-the^by, some 
connoisseurs will say is the worst thing she could have 
done for the engraving. The most experienced assure 
us, however, that if you roll a print, or drawing, with 
the back towards the roller, aH will be safe. 

" Harry, before you go to something elsct" said Sir 
Rupert, ** can you tell me by what acciden^ or by what 
observation, Prince Rupert was led to the invention of 
mezzotinto engraving V 

"I could," said Harry; "but what use, sir, when you 
know it akeady — much better than 1 do 1" 

Hsffry said this in rather a gruff tone, being seized at 
the monient with a twinge of his old complaint of bash- 
fulness. When he had thought that Lady Digby really 
and truly, for her own sake, wanted to have the thing 
explained, he had exerted himself to get through the 
explanation ; but now he thought just what he said, thai 
it was of no use— except, perhaps, to show him ttff, which 
was what he detested. His father, however, put the 
matter in a new light to him, by saying, 

'* It may be of no use to Sir Rupert Digby that yo« 
should explain this to him, Han^, but it will be of 
use to yourself; for you have often found that you are 
not sure of knowing any thing clearly till you have tried 
to explain it : and, above all, it is necessary for a man 
to be able to conquer the sort of reluctance to speak, 
when called upon, which you feel at this moment*" 

Harry made a desperate effort, and went on directly, 
not in the best words possible; but any were better 
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fhatt ttone ; and he cleared up, and had more po#er ot 
choice as he went on. 

"I believe — I am not sure — I think, that one day 
Prince Rupert happened to see a soldier cleaning a nisty 
fasil, as they called it — that is, a gun — and I sapposev 
but I do not know exactly how it waflH^ikt I si^posjl 
Prince Rupert saw the impression of the rusty gun left 
Upon some piece of wood or paper; and he 0Merved» 
that where the rust had been scraped away most, or 
toast, the impression was the strongest, or the most 
faint ; and the prince, being an ingenious man, thought 
of applying this to engraving. He tbovight thsit ilf the 
whole plate for any engraving were roughed over, as the 
gun was with rust, and thed scraped away dean^ more 
or less, for the lights, in the way I before deseribedi 
this might do ; — so he tried, and it succeeded. He was 
the first who ever made a meerotinto enmving with 
his own hand | I remember that, for I thou^ how hap*> 
py he must have been when it succeeded." 

"Oh, I recollect,'' cried Ludy, ** another interesting 
thing, Harry, which you told me about the prince hav- 
ing suspected his servant of stealing his tool, and find- 
ing he was mistaken; and his generosity, you knoW^ 
alK>ut giving him — ^1 fbrget what— at last/' 

Harry explained for Lucy that an engraver, who 
lived at the same time, discovered, by his own ingenuity^ 
the prince's method of engraving, which had been kept 
a great secret. This engraver made some mezzotints 
engravings, and Prince Rupert happening to see one of 
them, suspected at first thaft his own servant had se- 
cretly taken away his tool for preparing the coppert and 
had shown or lent it to the engraver! but the engraver 
convinced Prince Rupert that his suspicion was uiijiist» 
for he showed him the tool which he had used--it was 
^Jile; but the prince's was a roller, with small grooves. 
When the prince was quite convinced that there had 
been no tmfair play, and that his servant had not be- 
trayed him, he generously mad« him a present of hi« 
roller. 

Some of the engravings in the portfolio were eoloaredi 
There was a set of prints of the odd and pretty dressei 
of the peasants belonging to diflferent cantons of Switz* 
eriand. WhHc Lucy amused herself by looking at 
their little straw hats, stuck on one side of Ifce hea«, 
and their long plaited tails, and their horsehair butler 

n. ^0 
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fly-winff caps, Harry was equally haM>y looking at sonw 
engravings which Sir Rupert was showing his father, 
of Gothic cathedral? and sonae views in Bntton's Ar^i- 
tectural Beauties of England. Every now and thea 
Sir Rupert kindly turned to Harry, and stopoed m what 
he was saying, to tell him of the names and use of the 
different parts of the buildings ; and to explain to him, 
gradually, a little more, and a little more, about the dif- 
ferent styles of architecture which have prevailed in 
England at different periods. 

Bedtime came too soon. 

** As it always does," said Lucy, " when we are busy 
and happy." 

Lady Digby put into her hand a little lamp, which 
was so pretty thai it was enough to comfort anybody 
of her age for being obliged to go to bed. The little 
glow-worm flame burnt bright, within a globe of glass 
so sheltered, that there was no danger of its being 
blown out ; and the oil in its invisible receptacle was 
secured from dropping on clothes, carpet, or floor, even 
in the hands of the careless, who run, or of the sleepy, 
who slope their candlesticks as they walk. Whisking 
it over ner head, and flourislung it as she went, Lucy 
proved the value of these properties ; and Harry only 
wished that it was a gas instead of an oil lamp. He 
hoped to see a portable gas-lamp some time or other* 



ArrcR breakfast, when letters and newspapers had 
been read and discussed. Sir Rupert recollected his 
promise to Harry and Lucy of showing them some of 
Prince Rupert's drops ; ana he saw in their eyes their 
eagerness for its accomplishment. 

" Follow me, then," said he, *' to the laboratory." 

They followed him down stairs, through the hall, into 
the court, when, turning to the right hand, he stopped 
at the iron door. 

** So it is only the door into the laboratory after all !" 
cried Lucy, as he opened it. ** You were right, Harry, 
to advise me not to raise my expectations, or to fancy 
. some grand mystery : how disappomted I should have 
been. Only the door into the laboratory ! And why 
was it made of ironi and why, sir, did you bid us not 
opcniti" 
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Sir Rupert told her that this door was iniftde before 
Ills time, when the room was used, perhaps, as a place 
of safety for papers or money ; and an iron door was the 
iBtrongest for defence, and the best security in case of 
fire. He had desired Harry and Lucy not to open k, 
because he kept in this laboratory some things whidi 
might be dangerous, if incautiously meddled with. 

As she entered the laboratoiy, Lucy was very cai- 
tious not to touch any thing, and looked with reverenoe 
round her. 

Sir Rupert produced one of the drops which they 
came 1o see. It was a slender piece of solid greenish 
glass, about the thickness of a currant, but shaped some- 
what like a pear, with a long delicate stalk. Gtvinff it 
to Lucy, he bid her shut her hand o^rer it, and hold it 
fast ; he then broke off the end of the little glass stalk, 
and instantly Lucy heard a snapping noise, and felt a 
smart twinge, as she described it. On opetiinff her 
hand, which she did with a start, the instant she heard 
the crack, countless pieces of glass, fine as suid, fell 
to the ground : this was all that remained of the lump, 
which nad thus shivered to bits. Lucy looked aston- 
ished at what had happened, and for a moment remained 
in silent wonder. Harry asked to have it exfrfained. 

'' First I will tell^^ou how these drops are made,** said 
his father; **by letting hot melted glass, such as you 
saw at the glasshouse, fall into cold water.** 

•' I recollect, papa," said Lucy, " that when we were 
at the glasshouse, 1 saw a man dropping mdted glass 
into a bucket of eold water ; but I did not know what he 
was doing, and i little thought those were the wonder- 
All Rupert's drops. What else is done to them after- 
ward, papa V 

*' Nothing, my dear. After they have been suddenly 
cooled in this manner, hj falling into cold water, each 
solid drop, or bulb, remams In the tadpole shape you 
see, each with his slender tail ; and they have the prop- 
erty, which you have just now seen, of bursting and 
shivering to pieces, with a slight explosion, when ih^ 
tail is suddenly broken.** 

^ Suddenly broken,** repeated Sir Rupert, '* as your 

father aecurately says, Harry. The tail may be ground 

off gently without bursting the drop. A friend of mina 

has tried lihis experiment,"* continaed Sir Ruperts 

*- Or Bn»w«tor. 
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^He UM me ihat he had ground the bulb of one of 
the^e dj^ps into the shape of .« prism, wUhoat any ex 
plosion twag place." 

"How curious," said Harry. "What can be the 
cause of this ? Why does not titie bulb explod(B when 
you grind off the neck slowly 1 and why does it fly into 
pieces when the neck is snapped off? Why does it ex- 
plode at all, 8ir Rupert ? Will you explain the reason 
to us V 

" I am not sure that I can,''^ said Sir Rupert ; " but 1 
wiU teU you what, from all the facts that are k^owa at 
ptresent, I believe to be tiie cause ; — when a drop of melt- 
ed glass falls into water, the outside of it, which first 
touches the water, is suddenly cooled, and becomes 
hardened and fixed before the in^de parts have time 
to cool. You know, or you should know, that gUu^ 
contracts as it cools. Now I suppose," continued Sir 
Rupert, " that the external crust of the drop cannot con- 
tract after it has been hardened ; and that, as the inner 
particles continue to adhere to it, so neither can they 
contract into their proper space. Bei^g thus kept in 
an expanded state, they are forced to remain beyond 
their natural distance from each other ; and the thin 
hard crust has, I suppose, but just strength sufficient to 
retain them in this situation. Harry, do you understand 
•oftirr* 

"So far I think I do, sir," said Harry* 

"Then, by snapping off the tail of the bulb," contin- 
ued Sir Rupert, " the particles of the glass are supposed 
to be thrown into a state of vibration, which suddenly 
deteohes them from the outer crust ; and, by permitting 
them to yield to their natural attraction for each other, 
produces the explosion which you heard. IBkit if, i^- 
«tead of snapping the neck, we grind it away genUy, no 
sudden vibration takes place, and tb» glass rewains ua- 
shattered." 

Sir Rupert paused — and the moment he did so, Lucy 
thanked him eagerly, and said she was very glad that 
she now understood all abmtt these wonderfiU drops, 
and the reason of their exploding. 

Hany, too, thanked Sir Rupert for his explanation, 
but his thanks were more sober; and he looked as if 
he was not quite satisfied, and wished to know more. 

Sir Rupert smiled, and said, " I am glad to see thi|t 
you, my young friend, do OPt awallow an explanation 
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iinfhoiit diewittg it. Perhaps I have not made whai I 
mean clear to you." 

*' I think I understand what you mean, sir^*' «aid Har- 
ry ; ** that is not ray difficulty." 

•* What then, Harry! Tell me your difficulty.^' 

'* I do not know how you are sure that this is the right 
explanation. Hiat was what I was considering, sir.** 
Harry answered with diffidence, yet without hesitation. 

^ I am not certain that I am right,'' Sir Rupert replied, 
with kindness in hisToiee and look. ** You may recol- 
lect that I began by saying that I was not sure I coiM 
explain this phenomenon satisfactorily, but that I would 
tell you what I supposed to be the cause of it." 

"I remember that you did, sir," said Harry; "but I 
thought you meant that you could not foe sure of joor 
explanation being inteUigible to me." 

" I meant more," said Sir Rupert; "that I was not, 
and cannot be, certain of it myself, because it has not 
been proved by satisfactory experiments." 

" 1 wish some good experiments were tried upon the 
subject, to bring it to a certainty, then," said Harry. 

" So do !," said Sir Rupert; " and I am glad that you 
feel this desire to ascertain the truth by experiment, the 
only certain way. But, Harry, this is a difficult subject? 
I advise you to put it by in your mind for future consid- 
eration. Remember clearly the facts, and do what you 
please with the suppositions. Some years hence, per- 
haps, it may return to your thoughts, when you may 
pursue it with more advantage than you can at present." 

" Yes, when 1 have more knowledge," said Hanry. " I 
win put it by in my mind, as you advise." 

" But I hope you will not forget it," said Lucy, " a^ I 
do when I put by things in my mind, and say I will 
think of them another time : I cannot find them after- 
Ward." 

" But this is likely to be recalled to your brother's 
memory," said her father, " when he learns chymistry, 
and studies the phenomena of crystallization." 

« Besides, I shall recoUect it from aU the pleasure I 
have had at Digby Castle," said Harry. 

•• This is one of the many differences between culti- 
vated and uncultivated young people," said Sir Rupert, 
addressing himself to their father, "that you can give 
them more pleasure than you can to i^orant children. 
' 'rince Ep«i«irt'8 diops could only have given the pleasure 
10* 
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of one roooient's gurprise— a pop ^ a aiart^and « 
laugh, perhaps, and there would have been an end of toe 
matter with most chUdren." 

As Sir Rupert spoke, his eyes chanced to turn upc^i 
Lucy, who Wushed, and looked very much abashed. 
When she was asked what was the matter, she said she 
was ashamed of having so hastily said that she under- 
stood all about these drops; she was afraid that Sir 
Bupert Digby had thought her conceited ; and she ima- 
f ined that, when he looked at her as be spoke, tius 
was \fhat he was thinking of, ^ ,. ,. 4 

He comforted her with the assurance that he d*d not 
think her conceited ; but he perceived th^t she was a lit- 
tle too hasty in supposing that she understood the i^hole 
when she saw only a part. Of many grown-up old logi- 
cians it has been justly said, that they see a little, ima- 
«ae a great deal, and so jump to a conclusion. '* There- 
fore," he added, "such a young reasoner as Lwgr 
may be excused, and need not be so very much ashamed 
of herself; but she will do well to try to correct this 
propensity, and to imitate Harry's caution. It is woar 
4erful," continued Sir Rupert, taming to Harry's father, 
** that people should have been so long in duscoveriqg 
the simple truth, that all our knowledge of nature must 
be founded on experiment.^' 

'' What other method, then, did they t^ks, sir?" sai^ 
Lucy. 

'* Thay guessed, or reasoned, without Uymg expen- 
ments to prove whether they were right or not." said 
pir Rupert. " They laid down general maxims, which 
they took for granted, because they had be^ found can- 
rect in a few instances." 

*' That must have been a bad way of going on, indeed/' 
«aid Harry. 

"Yes," said Sir Rupert; "when you come to read 
the history of the philosophers of old times, and of the 
iUhymiits, and the ude^s^ as they called the«is^«#% 
you will see, Harry, what strange work they made of 
|t, and what absurd things they believed were the causes 
of what they saw in chymistry. Of this there are ft 
th0«isaBd iastances ; but I do not, at this moment, recol- 
iect one to give you." 

" I recollect one, I believe," said Harry, " which VBm 
father told me when we were at the barometer; Mbb^X 
before peo{dA knew the reason why water riMs in a 
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pttmj^ tey vsed to s^ it was becauae iVaOire aMonf 

'< A good instance/' said Sir Rupert ; *' and the best, 
XHT the worst oi it» waa, that they were so weU canteated 
with this grand maxim, that they never thonghl of 
andung forther inquiry: they became, moreover, so 
fibetiaate ia error, that they could scarcely see or ba- 
lieve the truth when it was shown to them. Tou know 
ihey were ready lo burn Gi^leo, because he proved that 
the earth was round, and not flat; and that, instead oi 
the sun moving round the earth ever^r twenty-four 
homrs, it was the earth that tufiied round on its own axis/' 

Harr^r fidt gratified and obliged by Sir Rupert Digbv'a 
addressing so much of bis conversation to him : but 
what pleased him most was the candour shown by Sir 
Rupert Instead of h^imf displeased when his own exr 
planatiaa had been questioned, he acknowledged that it 
waa doubtful, aad observed that it ought to be brought 
to the test of experioiaiit. 



TBBaa was a room at the east end of the library, which 
Horry and Lucy had not yet seen-*Sir Rupert^s work- 
shop. He took them into it, and showed Harrv his 
iurmng-^Mthe. He gwre Lucy aa ivory box, whicSi his 
son had turned when he was last at home. The lid was 
ornamented with a profusion of circles, lying like rings 
Cfossmg over eaeh other; and within the rings were 
pointed leaves, one behind the other, each delicately 
cut, and finely embossed. . He showed Harry that sim- 
ple and ingenious contrivance, the eccefUric-chuck, by 
which these ornaments had been produced; and screw- 
ing it on the lathe, he not only explained the principle 
en which it acted, but the endless variety of devices 
that may be made, either by altering the distance of the 
centres, or by chaiig:ing the place of the tool. There 
was a piece of ivory in the ebucl^ ; and when Sir Rupert 
put the lathe in motion, Harry was astonished at the 
quickness and accuracy with which these knots of cir* 
ales were traced, and the ease wilii which the depth and 
breadth of each cut were regulated. 

While Harry tiied his hand and his foot at the lathe, 
iMcy looked on te a httle while, adminng the " iyins 
eivole's speed ;'' but as she stooped to pick up a curled 
shaving of ivory, which she thougl^^ was too pretty to 
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be left on the floor, her eye was caoght by the words, 
Clifnese Ser^enU, printed on a drawer under the work- 
bench. 

"Oh! sir,'* said she, "what are Chinese serpents; 
may I look at them V 

" Yes, you may open the drawer and loolt at then. 
You may take them in your hand, they will not bite 
you." 

"Bite me! No,*' said Lncy, smiling, *' I am not so 
foolish as to be afraid of their biting me. I know they 
are not alive." 

But there ceased her boast; for starting baek after 
stooping over the drawer, she exclaimed, "They move, 
however ! Harry, you may laugh ; but I assure you, as 
I stooped dovm to look at one of them, he put up his 
head, and looked at me ; and see — there is another ccui- 
ing his tail. How curious ! I do not touc^ tiiem, nor 
move any thing that touches them — ^here are my hands, 
not even near the drawer, so that I cannot have loosed 
any spring that could set them in motion— but perhaps 
opening the drawer did it." 

" No ; but that is not a bad guess," said Sir Rupert. 

" Think again, Lucy," said Harry, ** and you will find 
it out." 

" First let me look at this conjurer," said Lncy, point- 
ing to a painted figure of a conjurer, with a long beard, 
and cap, and wand, of which she saw glimpses under 
the serpents, at the bottom of the drawer ; " May 1 have 
him out, sirl" said Lucy; "perhaps he may tell me 
something : 1 have a mind to consult him." 

"Do as you please," said Sir Rupert; "but I think 
you had better consult 3roQr own sense." 

" Yes, yes, so I will," said Lucy. '♦ I am only in joke 
about the conjurer; but I just want to look at him, be- 
cause, when T have satisfied my curiosity about him, I 
shall think better about the serpents." 

As she spoke, she cautiously began to put her hand 
down through the midst of them, towards the bottom of 
the drawer, to seize hold of the conjurer, but the ser- 

Eents all rearing their heads or tails immediately, she 
astily withdrew her hand. 
'^ 1 am afraid I shall do some misc^ef," said she. 
** No, my dear," said Sir Rupert, smiling, ** you wil 
do no mischief to them, and they will do none to you. 
There is no danger." 
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'< Danger! Ob, no, I know that,"" said Lucy; ""but I 
tbttdL Harry h|Ml better be so good as to take hus out for 
me/' 

Harry {dunged in his hand, and drew up the conjurer 
by the beard. "There he is for you,^ said Hairy. 
'' What good will he do vou V 

** It is only a eoloured print, on a paper case, now I 
see it in the light,** said Lucy. '' May I open the case, 
sir? there seems to be something in it.^ 

As Sir Rupert assented, she opened it: within the 
ease she foimd a yellow paper, on which were what 
■Lucy called hieroglyfihics ; and inside were a number 
of little fish, about twice the length of the mother-o^ 
pearl fish, which are used as counters at a card-table ; 
out these were not of motl^er-of-pearl, they were of some 
▼ery thin material — thin as oiled paper, or as goldbeat- 
er's skin, and somewhat of that colour. As Lucy looked 
close, to see what they were made of, they began to 
move. 

Sir Rupert took one by the tail out of the paper, and 
bidding Lucy hold out her hand, he laid it flat upon the 
palm ; at first it lay stiU, but in a few seconds began to 
neave, and move its head and tail. 

'*Like the serpent," said Lucy; ''but how or why 
they move I cannot coneeive, because there is no room 
lor any spring, or any mechanism, Harry, withinaide. 
There is no double skin. He is quite transparent; | 
can see through him, and there is nothing in him. How 
he writhes about. But what says the conjurer ! What 
has he to do with it ? Let me look at his paper, aiid tiy 
if I ean make it out. It is not English — Copenhague — 
Copenhagen ! — It is Danish, then.'* 

*^ Yes ; this oonjiirer and his fish were brought to me 
from Copenhagen by an ofiicer, long ago, before they 
became oommoo in this country ; and they afforded us 
then much amusement, trying the temperaments and 
fortunes, or at least the tempers and understandings, of 
those who consulted this conjurer, and took his nsh in 
hand. Here is an E^^gUsh traftslation of his advertise- 
ment for you, Lucy." 

Lucy read, and learned thait the conjurer pipomised tp 
tell the temperaments, dispositions, characters, and for- 
tunes of all manner of men, women, and children* by the 
aid Pf his fish. Mute, but not stiU, their motions spoke 
a language which, as he baaa|$d» oould J^yfig Uka tba 
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language of man, bit or deceive ; and this language he, 
to a certain degree, and in some general points, conde- 
scended to interpret for the advantage of all wlio con- 
suited him, and purchased his hieroglyphic scroll. Op- 
posite to the hieroglyphics, on this scroll, were the in- 
terpretations of the different motions of the fishes* heads, 
^nd tails, and bodies ; also, what was to be inferred from 
their lying still and motionless. 

" Now I understand the directions ; and let us try on 
oursetves,'' said Lucy. " Hold out your hand, Harry.** 

She ptaced one of the fish flat on his padm, and ob- 
serving its motions, which were quick and sudden, floun- 
dering with his tail, she consulted her hieroglyphics, 
and found that Harry was *' sanguine and cholenc — for- 
tunate in war." 

" That is not true, I can answer for it," cried Lucy, 
•* as far as the choleric and sansuine go. Now try me." 

'^ Atrabilarious and melancholious ; to die of a broken 
heart, if not taken in time." 

Lucy let fall the fish, while she laughed and exclaim- 
ed, '* What nonsense !" 

The fish fell into some water, which was kept in the 
workshop for the use of the grindstone. Recovering 
from her laughter, she said that he was at last in his 
proper element ; yet he did not seem to like it ; his head 
and tail) curling up, met, and he lay with only the mid- 
dle of his side touching the water, as if he feared to 
go in. 

** Put him quite in," said Harry, " and see what will 
happen." 

Lucy pressed him down into the water, but not with- 
out his stru^ffling ; however, when he was fairiy in for 
it, as she said, he ceased to flounder, and lay perfectly 
quiet. 

" Now let us take him out, and dry him," said Harry, 
'' and see what will happen." 

Harry dried one of his sides, and laid him down in 
the sunshine. 

'* Oh ! the poor fish," cried Lucy ; "he is just as the 
provenb says, as uncomfortable as a fish out of water, 
now he writhes about. I'll sprinkle a little water over 
him." 

" Stay, let me dry him quite, and that will do as well, 
you will see," said Harry; "he will lie quietly then, 
though he is « fish out of water»" 
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; "Well, try," said Lucy. "Now he dOM 1m quiet, 
indeed, exactly as if he were dead.*^ 

But as she stooped closer to look at him, he seemed 
to revive, and moved again* 

«' As if he felt my breath," cried Lucy. " Oh ! Harry, 
1 see how it is now— I know it all." 

Harry smiled. 

'' Yon are right," said Sir Rupert. 

** And you knew it all the while, Harry," said Locy. 
** I was very stupid not to think of it before." 

" You would have thought of it," said Hany, " but 
that you were so full of the conjurer." 

*' But even now I do not know all," said Lucy. '* I 
suppose that the motions of this fish depend on the 
clumges from wet to dry ; and thai he curls and uncurls 
as my hair does, and for the same reason. 1 have not 
forgotten, Harry, all you and papa explained to me about 
the cause of curling, when one side is wet and the oUier 
diy; when the pores are filled with moisture <m one 
side, and not on the other. I understand that that was 
the case with the fish, when you dried him on one side 
and left him wet on the other. But I cannot yet guess 
of what substance he is made." 

^ Think of some of those substances of which you 
know hygrometers are made," said Harry. 

*' Old whalebone hygrometer ! 1 remember you," said 
Lucy. *' You smile, Harry. It is whalebone ; but I 
nev^ saw any before so thm." 

M Very likely ydu never did," said Harry; *' but whale* 
bone can be scraped very thin^as thin as this, you see." 

«' It really is whalebone, then ; and I could make such 
a fish myself," said Lucy. ** If my head had not been 
so full of that foolish conjurer, I might have seen all 
that you observed, Harry, and then I should have found 
it out too." 

*' I dare say that now you will find out what the Chi- 
nese serpents are made of," said Sir Rupert. 

*' They are hygrometers too, then, I suppose," said 
Lucy, '' hey, Harry 1 What can they be made of, do 
you know V 

" I am not sure, but I believe I do," said Harry. 

'* Yes, you are right," said Sir Rupert, followmg the 
motion of Harry's eye. 

Lucy turned and looked, yet she saw nothing, as she 
t dust under the workbench ; " and a box full of 
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old iron, and brass, and hundreds <yt ^ings,'' eontlntied 
she, going towards it. 

** You had better stop and think, instead of going into 
that box,'' said Harry. "Look back al; the serpents, 
and see what they are like. Recollect all the substan- 
ces which you know would make good hygrometeri, 
and then consider which is most like these serpents." 

"Ivory!" cried Lucy. **I reiKiember you told toe 
that it has many pores, and thai it makes a good hy- 
grometer; they must be made of ivory. And now I 
know what your eye turned to— ^it was to that curled 
shaving of ivory Whieh is lying on the floor." 

Sir Rupert, after some conversation with Harry about 
hygrometers, asked him if he had ever seen Darners i 
and when Harry answered that he had not, Sir Rupert 
exclaimed, " Let whoever is curious m hjrgrometers fe^ 
low me to the laboratory." 

Harry followed instantly, but Lucy did not; sh6 
thought she had had enough of hygrometers, and she 
preferred going to divert herself with a canary-bird, 
which she saw hanging in its cage at the window of the 
housekeeper's room, on the side of the court opposite 
to the laboratory. This bird could, as the housekeeper 
told her, draw up water for itself in a little bucket She 
saw this bucket. It was about the size of a thimble. 
It hung by a delicate chain, on the outside of a sort of 
projecting bow window in the cage ; the upper end of 
the chain was fastened to the bird's foot, and the bucket 
lay in a small reservoir of water. The manner in which 
the bird drew it up was, as the housekeeper told Lucy, 
by taking the cham in his beak, and by placing Ins foot 
on each portion of it as it was drawn up, till the bucket 
was as high as the little window, where he could drink. 

He disliked, it seems, the labour of drawing water, 
and never performed this operation except when com* 
pelled by thirst. Unluckily for Lucy, just before she 
arrived he had drawn up a bucketful, ami having satiA^ 
fied his thirst, he was now singing away, loud and shrill, 
as if rejoicing in having cast dull care behind him. Lucy 
waited and waited ; she and the housekeeper exhausted 
all their exhortations, all the endearing epithets in the 
knfi^uage, and all their hemp-seed, in vain. The canary 
took all the bribes as fast as they were offered, and re* 
eeived all the compliments seemmgly in good part — ^but 
no return made he ; not that he did not understand what 
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ielitfii was expeetod. The rogue ejed tli« bockct 
IMkance, as the housekeeper held it up to him ; then 
straight he turned his b«ick upon her, or upon it. and 
sang away, pertinaciously,- with a loader axid a'^hriller 
note than before. A ftril quarter of an how was spent 
upon him, then Lucy gare it up. 

**' What an obstinate or capricious little creattire it is,** 
said Lucy. She then went to ask Lady Digby whether 
k hurt him to draw up the bucket*' 

Lady Digby said she believed it did not hurt hka, 
though she could not be certain ; but she thought his 
unwillingness to perfomi the operation might be ac- 
counted lor, by reeoUecting the pain which he had nnh 
dergone in learning this feat. It is said that much cru- 
elty is practised on birds, when young, in teaching them 
this and oth^ accompiishmentsw 

** How happy* Lucy, it is for some young biitfo, which 
are taught accomplishmeRta without pain.** 

Meantime, as soon as Sir Rupert and Harry had re- 
turned to the laboratory, Sir Rupert said, ^Before I 
show you the new hygrometer, Harry, I must tell you, 
that in aH those hygrometers which are made of vegeta-' 
Me or animal substances, and which measure the moists 
ure of tlie air by their expansion or contraction, there is 
one great source of error-^they have no standard point 
by which they may be readily compared with each oth- 
er. ^ The great De Saussure, whom you will admire still- 
more for his candour than for his ingenuity, foresaw 
and pointed out this fault, in his own hair hygrometer ; 
and the celebrated Humboldt, who used both the hair 
and the whalebone hygrometers, complained that he 
could never make their results agree. Another philoso- 
pher calls all the ordinary hygrometers mere toys, — but 
without going farther, it is enough for you to know, that 
from this cause all those instruments are found to be in- 
sufficient for making nice observations on the atmo- 
sphere. They have, besides, other imperfections : no 
two hairs are exactly similar in elasticity ; whalebone 
is not only very irregular, but very slow in its expan- 
sion ; the wind disturbs their movements ; and dust and 
oil, in time, dog the pivots. Such are the principal 
faults of the old hygrometers. 

** Mow for the new one. You have, I dare say, often 
observed the dewy appearance on the ontflnde of a glass 
of cold water wh«i brought into a warm room. This 
IL F U 
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dewy appeaunmce, you know, is tansed by the coodeii- 
sation of the moisture contained in the air, and it was 
this circumstance that first suggested to Mr. Daniel the 
idea of measuring the quantity of moisture contained in 
the atmosi^ere by the degree of cold that is required 
to condense it ; as, the damper the air is, the greater 
will be the facility of condensation. Now, by observing 
how many degrees cooler than the atmosphere it is 
necessary to make any substance before dew will be 
formed upon it, you can obtain the measure of the 
quantity of water supported in the air. This you mightt 
easily do for yourself, by trying how eold a bottle of 
water must be, to become dimmed with condensation. 
All that is necessary is to observe the different heights 
of two thermometers, one in the water and one in the 
air. It was in this manner that Mr. Daniel tried his 
first experiments, till he succeeded in making the inge- 
nious instrument which 1 am goin^ to show yon, in 
which the artificial cold necessary is produced by the 
rapid evaporation of ether.*' 

He placed before Harry's eyes a brass stand and pil- 
lar, five or six inches in height; to the pillar was fixed 
a small thermometer, and from the top there hung a 
glass tube, each end of which was bent down,and ter- 
minated in a ball, or globe of thin glass. One of these 
globes was covered with muslin, and the other contained 
a very delicate thermometer, the bulb of which was 
partly immersed in ether. 

'* The first thing to tell you, Harry," said Sir Rupert, 
** is the purpose of these two thermometers. The out« 
side one, on the pillar, shows the temperature of the 
air, while the inside one marks the temperature of 
the ether, and therefore of the glass globe that con- 
tains it. 

" Now let us place it in this open window ; and when 
I wet the muslin covering of the empty ball with a few 
drops of ether, you are to observe what takes place on 
the other ball." 

It was what is called a very dry day, and after Sir 
Rupert had apphed the ether two or three times, Harry 
said that he saw a slight film of dew forming like a 
ring round the uncovered ball. 

** JVow, Harry," said Sir Rupert, " mark the height of 
both thermometers. 

" You are aware," he continued, " that rapid evaporaf- 
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ikoii pvoduees coM; and that ether evaporates more 
rapidly than any other fluid." 

Harry was partly aware of this, yet he was sarprised 
by the instantaneous cold produced by a drop of ether 
that Sir Rupert let fall on the back of his hand. 

'' When I applied some ether to the muslin," said Sir 
Rupert, ^Uhe glass under it was immediately cooled, 
and the condensation of the vapour inside gradually 
communicated the cold to the other ball. The degree 
of cold there is shown by the inside thermometer, and 
the difference between that and the temperature of the 
external air, at the moment the dew is deposited on the 
glass, is the measure we want of the moisture sus- 
pended in the atmosphere." 

•* Then I suppose, sir," said Harry, " the drier the 
air, the greater is the difference between the thermom- 
eters." 

'' You are right, Harry. If there had been a large 
I>roportion of moisture in the air, a very small ad£- 
tional degree of cold would have been necessary to 
condeiibe it, and you would have seen the film of dew 
iramediatelv follow the application of the ether to the 
covered ball. On the contrary, when the air is very 
dry, a considerable increase of cold is requisite, as you 
have found to be the case to-day ; the inside thermome- 
ter having fallen fifteen degrees before the dew was 
deposited on the baU." 

After this explanation, for which Harry was very 
thankful, Sir Rupert advised him to look at the inventor's 
own description of the instrument, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, No. 10. 

'' But first," said Sir Rupert, '* let us go out, if you 
please, this fine day, and have some exercise and some 
amusement. Remember, the bow must not be always 
bent. By-the-by, here are bows and arrows, and here 
is a little bow which Edward had when he was your 
age, which will just suit your sister Lucy. Call her, 
and bring her out with you to the bowling-green: I 
will have the target set up for you." 



" Ak hour and a half! is it possible," said Lucy, '* that 
we have been really an hour and a half here on this 
bovrling-greear 

F2 
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^Exactly an hour and a half since first I fixed an 
arrow in that bow, and settled it in your hand," said 
Harry ; " for I happened to look at the sundial just as 
1 went back to my place." 

^' We have been so very happy !" said Lucy, stretch- 
ing out her arm to rest it. 

*' But now you seem to be rather tired of your happi- 
ness," said her father, ^ and you had better stop before 
pleasure turns into pain." 

** My arm only is tired, papa," said Lucy ; " I am not 
the least tired myself. However, i think we have had 
enough for to-day, and we can come back to it to-mor- 
row, if to-morrow should be as fine as to-day." 

^ In the meantime, come with me to the house," said 
Sir Kupert. '*Thi8 way leads towards the old part of 
the castle ; I will turn you into a oool armory to rest 
yourselves, and where, perhaps, you may find fresh 
amusement in looking at the bows and arrows of former 
times." 

They followed joyfully to the armory: he showed 
them, in the first place, a bow and arrows, whkh had 
remained in this castle — family tradition failed to tdl 
how long ; but certainly since the days of our Henrys 
and Edwards, when bowmen and archers flourished, 
and when bows and arrows were not, as now, taken up 
«s matters of amusement, by fine gentlemen and ladies, 
to win prizes at festive meetings, but employed as se- 
nons weapons in battles and sieges. 8ir Kupert was 
going on to show Harry the crossbow, such as was in 
use and repute among our ancestors ; but Lucy's eye 
was caught by an Indian bow and arrow, and he turned 
to take it down for her. It was stiff with rings of dried 
thongs of leather, which had been put on the bow 
to commemorate each savage victory obtained by the 
owner. Next to this Indian bow there hung another, 
said to have been brought from Mexico at the time 
when those poor people, or, unhappily for them, those 
too rich people, were invaded by the avaricious Cortes, 
and when their bows and arrows so ill defended them 
against the fire-arms of the Spaniards. Harr3r and Lucy 
regretted the fate of the inoflensive Mexicans, and 
wished that they had been possessed of the ingenious 
invention of fire-arms for their just defence. 

Sir Rupert went back to the cros8tx>w, and showed 
Harry how it was constructed and used. Tlie 
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tras made of wood, neatly inlaid with bone, and orna- 
mented with tassels ; but the bow was of steel, and so 
BtilT, that Harry's efforts could scarcely bend it. Sir 
Rupert told him that no person had sufficient strength to 
draw back the string into its place, without «ome me- 
chanical assistance, and desired him to examine the bow 
carefully. Harry observed a lon^ iron lever, the end of 
which turned upon a pin in the middle of the stock. To 
this lever a little jointed arm was attached, which ter* 
lainated in a kind of hook, that seemed to invite the 
string : he slipped the string over the hook, and puUinf 
round the outer end of the lever down to the but-end 
of the stock, he easily accomplished the bending of 
the bow. Sir Riq>ert then showed them the trigger, 
or serpeniiney as he said it was formerly called, by 
which the string was released, and the arrow or ball pro- 
jected. 

Harry was surprised to hear him mention balls ; still 
more, when he was told that balls both of lead and 
stone were used. Sir Rupert showed them also vari- 
ous kinds of darts and arrows, one of which, to Lucy^s 
great amusement, he csQled a quarrel ; he explained to 
her, however, that the term was derived from the old 
French word qttarreau, on account of its square head of 
iron. Crossbows and quarrels, Sir Rupert added, were 
much used in the time of Henry the Second. They 
were of great effect in his wars in Ireland, and assisted 
much in his conquest of the Irish, who possessed no 
such weapons. 

In this armory were many of the warlike instruments 
and armour used in ancient times by the EngUsh. Sir 
Rupert showed Harry the helmet^ the visor^ and the 
Umc€ ; and explained to him how the lance stood in the 
rest, when the knight was on horseback ; and showed- 
him all the parts of the knight's armour, with which he 
cased himself and his horse in iron, so that, as long as 
he and his steed could hold together, they were almost 
invulnerable, till his lance was wrested from his hand, 
or his foot ousted from the stirrup. The united weight 
of man and horse, or their joint momentum, was of 
great conseouence, as the heavier they were, the great- 
er the shock with which they came against their ad» 
versary, horse to horse, and man to man. Harry and 
Lucy were glad to know the exact appearance of aL 
thttie things, of which they had read in histOiYi as being 
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used not only in battles, but in the jou^ and i 
of former days. 

Lucy enjoyed them from the recollection they bronghft 
to her mind of many passages in poetry, and from Uie 
pleasure she always felt in whatever filled hev imag^» 
tiiMi. 

Hany*s mechanical taste was gratified hy esamixana 
the ancient coat of mail, or hauberk^ eoiMisting of smaU 
steel rings, linked together, or interwoven, in the man* 
ner that some ingenious purses of steel rings are made 
at this day. 

After Harry had satisfied his curiosity, Sir Rupert 
took him on to those later inventions, which made of no 
avail '* hekn and hauberk's twisted mail." He diowed 
him some of the first rude attempts at fire-arms ; the or- 
^uebtue^ or long gun, described by Froissart, used with a 
rest, upon which it was supported, and with a sort of 
shelter-piece to protect the match from wet and wind. 
Between this first clumsy attempt to execute that grand 
invention, and the perfected Manton's and Forsjrth's guns 
of our own times, various improvements were made,- 
some of which Sir Rupert explained to Harry. Lucy, 
whose curiosity was not only satisfied, but satiated, 
went ofi" to seek for amusement and information more 
interesting to her, in the garden and the conservatoiy, 
with her mother and Lady Digby. Indefatigably kind 
Sir Rupert ended by finding '^ Froissart'* for Harry in 
the library, and unfolding for him those delightfully en- 
tertaining old prints, where the battles of Poictiers and 
Cressy are represented so happily, though in defiance of 
all the laws of perspective. 

After speaking of the wonderful change which the in- 
troduction of fire-arms produced in the world, and of 
the astonishment which their first appearance created 
among civilized and uncivilized nations in Europe and 
America, Sir Rupert related to Harry an account which 
he had just read in a new book of travels, of a people 
by whom the power of fire-aurms has been even recently 
defied. 

" Between the Nile and the Desert," said Sir Rupert, 
" there is a narrow strip of cultivated land, which in 
some places is not more than half a mile inlnreadth, but 
which stretches himdreds of miles in length. This strip 
of land was inhabited by various independent tribes 
till within the last three or four years, wImh a deqpotiB 
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Ihiurkisli pacha, of the name of Mahommed Ali, resolved 
lo send a large army, mider the command of his son Is- 
ttiael, to sahdne them. IsmaePs progress was unresist* 
ed tin he came to one warlike tribe, who, with equal 
eoorage and patriotism, defied the invader. * He may 
drive Us to the gates of the world, but we will never 
mibmit,' was the answer they sent to his threats." 

•* Brave people !" cried Harry. "I hope they drove 
him back again." 

** They were heard shouting from their encampment," 
continued Sir Rupert, " * You may come against us from 
the north, and from the east, and from the west, but we 
will never submit.' They knew that the {>acha had fire* 
arms— they had none — but they put their trust in the 
weapons and shields to which they had been accustom- 
ed, and in their own courage. Tiieir shields of hippo- 
potamus, or of crocodile skm, covered the head and tjie 
breast. Their weapons were swords and lances : and 
their sorcerers assured them that their shields and them- 
s^ves should be rendered by magic invulnerable to mus- 
ket-balls. 

** Bravely they came out to give him battle, and ad- 
vanced boldly at first ; but when the volleys of musket- 
ry beg^ to play, and when they found that, in spite of 
their promised invulnerability, many fell wounded and 
killed, a panic seized them, and they fled. AAer this 
first defeat, however, they intrenched themselves in 
their mountains ; their courage revived, and again they 
sent forth shouts of defiance, bidding the pacha ' to come 
if he dared.' 

** But Ismael had learned to respect their bravery :. he 
had once already been surprised, and almost defeated, by 
the black horseman of the desert, and he therefore pru- 
dently resolved to attack them with a heavy fire of shot 
and shells. One of these shells fell among them ; and 
as it was rolling and bounding along, these poor ignorant 
people gathered round it, admiring and amused by its 
motions ; but when it burst, and spread destruction round 
it, they cried out, ' The evil spirits are come against us, 
and are too mighty for us.' The superstition that had 
at first given them confidence, now only increased their 
despair; and, abandoning their strongholds, the^r set off 
in fall flight, their patriotism expiring with their liber- 
lies. Afterward they baigained for their wretched lives, 
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and were contented to joint as his^soldier's slaves, die 
aimy of their conqueror.** 

As Sir Rupert concluded, Harry groaned. *'Was 
this,*' said he, '* the end of their glorious ' You may 
drive us to the gates of the world, but we will never 
submit V " 

'* Even so, Harry ; so little dependance can there be 
on mere animal ignorant courage, that braves the danger 
of which it does not know the nature or extent." 



The glass doors at one end of the library, leading into 
the conservatory, were half open ; and now that Harry's 
attention was no longer engaged, he observed a gale of 
fra^^rance, like the smell of fresh hay, or of that grass 
which gives to fresh hay its pleasant odour (anthoxan- 
thum odoratum). A second waft, however, decided that 
it was from Lady Digby's favourite plant, the heliotrope, 
innumerable pots of which the skilful old gardener con- 
trived to force into premature flower and perfume, so as 
to have a constant succession for her ladyship's conser- 
vatory. He heard Lucy's voice too; and though he 
was not, as he used to say of himself, a great green- 
house merchant, he now went in there, and found Lady 
Digby showing some plants, which had been lately sent 
to her from North Carolina by a kind American lady. 
There was one which is rather uncommon in these 
countries, as it is so delicate that, without care, it seldom 
survives a winter in our climates. It is something of 
the nature of the sensitive plant ; the inside of the leaf 
is thickly set with bristly hairs, like thorns, or like 
many little sharp teeth. As soon as Lucy saw this 
plant, she took up a straw, and drew it along the division 
or middle rib of one of its leaves, and immediately the 
two sides of the leaf folded up, and the prickly teeth 
closed together, so as to hold fast the straw. 

''I see it is the plant I thought of," said Lucy. 
" Venus's flytrap, is not it 1" 

"Yes, dioruBa muscitmhs" said Lady Digby; '<have 
you seen one before V' 

No ; Lucy had never seen one, but she knew it, she 
said, from having read a description of it. The gar- 
dener by this time had caught a fly, of which he had 
been in search on the window for some time — ^for flies 
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yf^t^ few and ratre at this season — and holding his strug* 
gling prisoner by the two wings, he was going to set 
him upon one of the leaves, that the voung lady, as he 
said, might see what would happen ; hot Lucy stopped 
his hand — she knew what would happen — that the 
moment the fly touched the leaf, the teeth would close 
upon it, as they had closed on the straw, and squeeze it 
to death. The old gardener immediately complied with 
Lucy's entreaties to release the poor fly ; and Lucy ob- 
aeired to him, that there was the less occasion for this 
experiment, as the many dead flies showed how well 
some of the leaves had performed their cruel oflice. 
•*But I really think," she said, "that those fly-killing 
leaves are larger and greener than the rest." 

The gardener answered, that he had often remarked 
the same thing ; and though some foUc said that they 
were fattened and nourished by the dead flies, for his 
part, he thought it just as likely that it was because the 
healthy and vigorous leaves had a greater power of 
abutting close aoid crashing the flies. ** But," added he, 
with due i^ilosophic caution, " I can't take upon me to 
decide." 

Htfry admired the ingenious mechanical structure 
of this flytrap, and began to say that it reminded him 
of someUiing which he had seen elsewhere ; when 
Lucy smiled, and said, " I know what you are going to 
say, Harry, and you are quite right; you mean the 
plant called the fly-catcher; a sort of arumf which smells, 
as you said, Harry, like a dead horse. And there is 
another plant, in which mamma flowed me the saide 
sort of contrivance," continued Luey ; " but I cannot 
recoflect its long Latin name. I remember that papa 
lent me a magnitying-glass to look at the dead flies lying 
at the bottom of its flowers : some were held by the 
proboscis, and some by the legs. This plant is called 
m English, I believe, dogsbane. Was not this what you 
were thinking of, Harry !" 

"No, I was not thinking of any plant," said Harry; 
" I was thinking of a machine ; a sort of trap, which 
catches rats in the manner that this catches flies." 

Luey was a little scandalized by this inelegant oom« 
parison. 

** The flytrap of Venus compared to a rat-trap !" But, 
on Harry^s appeal to his father, it was allowed to be 
lvt| aA far AS mechanics go. 
F3 
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The gardener thought it was now his tun to get in a 
few words in praise of the strength and healthiness of 
his dionsa. It had been sent over from Carolina in sods 
of its native earth, which still remained in a box to 
which he pointed. ''There were more plants in it," 
said he ; '' but they have died ; so I shall empty out the 
sods now, for they are a disfigurement here.*^ 

Harry said it would be a pity to throw this earth 
away ; for he recollected having heard, that when the 
boxes of plants which Peyrouse, in his vovage round 
the world, sent home to France, were opened, the plants 
and shrubs in some were dead, yet the gardener did not 
throw away the earth, but preserved it carefully, be- 
cause he thought it might contain the seeds of some 
sorts of plants unknown, perhaps, in these countries ; 
and so it proved. 

Lady Digby, upon hearing this circumstance, desired 
her gardener to put the American earth into small pots, 
and to place them in a hotbed. '' Jf it should produce 
any plants that are worth your acceptance, Harry," said 
she, " you, to whom I shall owe them, shadl share them 
with me." 

" Mayhap, master, you might not know what this is,*^ 
said the gardener, opening another little box, and putting 
into his hands a small bundle of what seemed to Harry 
to be black horsehair. 

'' Is it horsehair !" said Harry. 

*' It is horsehair," said Lucy. 

''No, miss — ^no, master; though I took it myself frar 
that at first unpacking." 

Lucy pulled a bit of it out ; and after feelin|^, said, 
" It feels like horsehair, crisp, and springy ; and it looks 
so like it that I can hardly believe it is not horsehair.** 

'' Never was on a horse's back, miss, nor ever belong- 
ed to any animal." 

*' Is it animal or vegetable t" said Lucy, 
' That was soon settled, by Harry's running baek to 
the library, and buminj^ a bit of it ; the remains he held 
to Lucy's nose, and its smell convinced her of that 
which her eyes had failed to discover, that it was neither 
horsehair, nor any animal substance. "Then it is a 
vegetable. What can it be 1** 

'* And what do you think this can be, miss V* said the 
gardener, putting into her hand another little bundle of 
0omething, which Harry said looked like ends o£ white 
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Goaree tnread, such as he had seen in a tailor's shop, 
and which he had heard ealled thrums. Lucy agreed 
that it was like tanffled hoasewife^s thread ; but on a 
nearer view, she^ wno was more knowinpr in house- 
wifery than Harry, pronounced that it certainly was not 
thxead. Looking at what Harry drew out, and called a 
needleful, she obserred sundry little short filaments, or 
stalks, and at the end of some of them were little knobs, 
which, on further examination, were evidently the re- 
mains of very small flowers : she pronounced it there* 
fore to be a vegetable ; and she was surprised to hear 
that both this, and what she had called black horsehair, 
were one and the same thing, only in different states. 

*• I will, if you please," said Lady Digby, ** read to 
you the account that 1 received from the American 
friend who sent them to me." 

She returned to the library to look for the letter in 
her writing-desk, and Harry and Lucy stock close to 
her, much afraid that the letter might not be forth- 
coming ; but she found it, and read as follows : — 

** * The foliage of several trees here' (near Wilming- 
ton, in North Carolina), * has, in some situations, a sin- 
gular appearance. A sort of long gray moss suspends 
itself from the Inranehes, and, waving in the wind, gives 
the trees a hoary, and, to me, not uninteresting appear- 
ance. When stripped of its external coat, this moss 
nearly resembles horsehair. It is collected for that 
purpose in large quantities, and buried in marshy spots ; 
and when the outer coat peels off, the inner part is dried 
and cleaned, and makes excellent mattresses.' " 

Lucy's mother observed that the outer coat of flax is 
destroyed in the same way, by steeping it in water. 

Lucy inquired whether this kind of horsehair moss, 
as she called it, had any name ; and whether it was 
known in England, or was a new discovery. Sir Rupert 
Digby told her, that though he had never before seen 
this extraordinarily fibrous species, yet he was aware 
that the genus, or family of plants to which it belonged, 
had been well known to Linnaeus, who had given it a 
singular name, from a singular circumstance. 

•' It will make me remember the singular name," said 
Lucy, "if you will be so good as to tell me the singular 
eircumstance." 

"You must know, then," said Sir Rupert, "that 
among the early botanists of Sweden, there was a 
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eeitain doctor, who, haTing in h» yvrafb bad an im* 
favourable voyage by water from Abo, where he iivedf 
to Stockholm, made a vow, the moment he set his foot 
on dry land, that he would never again venture hioMell 
upon the sea. He kept this vow so scrupulously, that^ 
when he was to return home, he took a rouiMlabcnil 
journey of several hundred miles, to avoid a passage olf 
a few hours by water. His haired of water, and hi* 
love of the dry land, rose to such a pitch, that he laid 
aside his family name to take that of TiUandt^ which, in 
Swedi^, means on Umd. You think, perhaps, and so 
do I, that this doctor made a rarii vow, and did not m 
all this show much sense» But a man may be weak in 
some things and wise in others. He was wise in bota- 
ny, and made an excellent catalogue of all the wild 
plants in the neighbourhood ol his residence ; in honouK 
of which, and of the whimsical name he had adopted, 
Linmeus gave the name of TUUxmida to this genus o# 
plants, as they are remarkable for their dislike of water. 
Lucy, do you think you will now be aUe to remember 
the name Tilland»a V 

*' I think*-I am sure I shall," said Lucy. 

Sir Rupert further told Lucy, that one of tiie most 
severe censors of Linnaeus had been so mveh pleased 
with the hiq)py choice of this name, that he declared he 
would excuse in Linnaeus a thousaad laidts for that fact 
alone. 

Lady Digby said her American friend had been 80 
oUiging as to send many other curious things in the 
box, besides the specimen of this moss. '* Among oth- 
ers, I am sure, LiK^y, you will like to see scmie pods of 
cotton in their different stages of ripening. My friend 
tells me that they grow on a bush from two to four 
feet high, and that the flower is of a delicate straw* 
colour. I dare say you may have seen an engraving 
of it." 

" I thmk I have," said Lucy. ** But oh ! Lady Digby, 
before you shut the box, will you give me leave to look 
at that green leaf— if it is a leaf 1" 

" You do well to say. If it is a leaf," answered Lady 
Digby. " T>o you know what it is V 

" Is it the creeping4eafr* said Lucy. 

** No," answered Lady Digby. " It much resembles 
iSb» creeping-leaf, or mantis sirwnaria; but this is a dif- 
ferent insect : by the country-people in America it ii 
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- ealled the catyiH^ from the sooad of its chirping resem- 
bling the frequent repetitioA of catydid ! calydid T' 

Lucy examined this insect more closely. It was 
about the size of a rose-leaf, of the pale green colour 
of the inside of a peapod, and apparently of that smooth 
texture ; but upon looking at it with a magnifying-glass, 
Lucy saw that what had appeared like the veins of a 
leaf, were the ribs or sinews of the wings $ and in the 
intermediate spaces, which had, to the naked eye, a{^ 
peared perfectly smooth, she now saw, embossed, innu- 
merable little spots, looking like shagreen. 

*' Now I see the animal's head, where the footstalk of 
the leaf seemed to be, and its eyes, nose, and mouth," 
cried Lucy. "Pray look, Harry! Its head and face 
are like a norse's head and face m body clothes; — look 
at its protuberant bladder-looking eye; the mouth, 
however, is like a pig's> or the ant*bear's, and round its 
neck it has a cqrious worked pelerine, standing up like 
the leather h9od qa the collar of a wagon-horse. But 
what curious thing is that lying loose m the box, with 
its green, long-jointed, stork-like legs \ What do they 
belong to 1" 

Before her question could be ansvFeied, her rambling 
eye fixed with delight and curiosity on a plant which 
huBg flaunting from the top of the conservatory ; she 
asked where its roots were, how it was nourished, or 
whether it Uved on air ? 

Lad]r Digby answered, that it was reputed to live on 
tuur, as its name oifios airisy or the airplant, shows, and 
that probably it derives its nourishment from the moist- 
ure in the air. '* However this ma>r be in its native 
country, it thrives much better here, if planted in a lit- 
tle light earth, or even in wet moss, as you may per- 
ceive, by comparing it with the other specimens which 
you see twined round that pillai, and which are all 
planted in pots. This plant, nevertheless, has been 
hanging, where you see it, for four months ; and though 
it requires much greater heat, it is quite alive. It is fre- 
quently watered, and I want to try how long it will live 
in that situation. But,'' continued Lady Dif by, ^^ if you, 
my dear Lucy, who are so active and obliging, will ran 
up stairs to the little turret, within my room, you will 
find a book, with many paper marks in it, on my desk : 
bring it down to me, and it will tell you something more 
about this curious plant.** 
IL 13 
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Lacy yanished, and reappeared, bearing in her hand 
the proof of her swift errand. 

** This is a favourite book of mine and of my son Ed* 
ward^s. All these marks he put in for my edification. 
I was no botanist, but he and this little volume together 
have made me fond of what appears to me the most in- 
teresting and rational part of the study— -that which 
opens to our view the curious and useful structure of 
I^ants, and the progress of vegetation. I like this book 
for another reason," continued Lady Digby, turning to 
Lucy's mother, " which makes me rejoice that it pleases 
young people. Without any ostentation' of religious 
sentiment, it really inspires it in the best and happiest 
manner. Here is the account of thefloA aertf," contin- 
ued Lady Digby. " Will you read it to us? It is very 
short," 

Lacy read : — '* * There is one species of the epideri^ 
drum family^ the Jlos aeris, a native of India, that de'> 
serves to be particularly distinguished. It is so called^ 
because it grows and blossoms when suspended in the 
air; and we are assured that, hanging from the ceiling 
of a room, it will vegetate for years ; it is likewise said 
to be remarkably reviving to the inhabitants, by the fine 
odour of its blossoms.* " 

" That fact," said Lucy's fatheri "of its hanging from 
the ceihng of a room, and vegetating for a length of 
time in that manner, is mentioned, if I recollect rightly, 
in one of Sir William Jones's letters, written when he 
was in India. He says, the flos aeris was at that in-^ 
stant suspended over his head; that he had tied its 
rootless branches to the beams of the roof, and he 
speaks with delight of the charming fragrance of the 
blossoms." 

"And now," said Sir Rupert, "pray may I ask— I 
have been very patient while you ladies have had the 
book to yourselves, with three pairs of hands upon it at 
once— may I ask the name of this favourite book, if 
name it have; for hitherto I have heard it called only if, 
or the booky or my favourite book — has it a name ?" 

" It has a name," answered Lady Digby, " and a name 
that will be well known to fame in due time. *Dia* 
logues on Botany.' " 
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Next morning, after breakfast, an express came from 
the housekeeper's room, to inform Lucy that the canary- 
bird was beginning to draw up his bucket. Down stain 
. she ran imme^ately, and after her followed Harry. 

The thirsty little fellow, now working for his own in- 
terest, and with his own good-will, soon pnerformed his 
task, and earned his thimbleful duly raised. When 
lifted to the proper height, he held it, by keeping the 
collected chain fast under one foot. Then he dipped, 
^K>ok his beak, and dipped and shook again, much to 
his own delight and to that of the spectators. When 
he had ft^y satisfied his thirst, he began to favour the 
company with a song ; but his notes, even when joy 
tuned his throat, were so loud and shrill, that his mis- 
tress, the housekeeper, soon threw a white handkerchief 
over the top of his cage to reduce him to silence, so 
that, as she said, *' she might hear somebody speak be- 
sides him." 

Lady Digby, who had followed Lucy to see her friend, 
the canaiTy-biid, perform its little exercises, confirmed 
Lucy*s hopes, that birds may be taught by gentle meth- 
ods, when young, many of those feats which are gener- 
ally acquired by the infliction of so many tortures. 
She had, when abroad, as she told Lucy, known a Ger- 
man music-maatex, who was v^ry iond of birds, and who 
was most expert in teaching them. He assured her 
that he had himself instructed a bullfinch, which he 
would venture to say was as accomplished as any of its 
kind in all Germany, where these birds are chiefly bom 
and bred ; and he qad never used hot knitting-needle, 
or any other instrument of torture, in its education — 
only soft words, and sometimes, he acknowledged, a 
little wholesome fasting. Lady Digby recollected that 
this judicious bird<-fancier, or bird-instructer, Airther told 
her, that he always taught his pupil at the dead still 
hour of midnight, or when all the rest of the family were 
asleep, and when there was nothing to distract the 
bird's attention. Then he would play tunes for him on 
the violin. The bullfinch seemed to take no notice, and 
sever attempted at the time to follow him, but the next 
day he would practise by himself, and at last b»ing out 
the tune he had heard at night. 

Lucy's attention was now called off to a basket of 
teyender, which a m?ud at this instant Ivought into tbo 
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room. The housekeeper was going to make her annual 
store of lavender-water; the tHU was ready, and Lucy 
wished to see the operation of distilling; but Harry 
whispered his advice to her, to wait and see it perform- 
ed in the laboratory. Looking out of the window to 
-the other side of the court, he observed that the iron 
-door was open, which was a sign that Sir Ri^>ert was 
in the laboratory; and on this hint Lucy imnwdiately 
ran there with Harry, and found Sir Rupert and theor 
father. 

Fortunately for Lucy, Sir Rupert wanted, for the ex- 
periment he was then trying, to have some water that 
should be perfectly pure ; that is, quite free from idL 
mixture of earth, or salts, or other substances; and for 
which purpose it was to be distilled. This was a simple 
process, which Lucy could understand. Sir R«q>ert had 
just prepared his alembic^ the apparatus usually em- 
ployed in distillation for chymical purposes. It was a 
pear-shaped glass vessel, into which the liquor to be 
distilled was put ; a lamp was placed underneath, by the 
heat of which the liquor was made to boil, and the va- 
pour that rose was condensed in the cover, which was 
a conical-shaped cap of metal, with a heak^ or spout, 
that sloped downwards into another vessel, called the 
receiver, 

** These drops,** said Sir Rupeit, ** which you «ee ni»- 
ning off from the beak, are collected in the receiver; 
and the liquor thus collected is said to be distilled. AH 
distillation is performed upon this princi[He, though the 
apparatus is different for different purposes, and some- 
times made of copper.*' 

** I have heard of au^oroi used in asttU ; what is thati** 
eaid Lucy. 

*' The worm is a spiral tube, so called from its resem- 
bling the form of a worm ; its use in the still is the same 
as that of the cap over this alembic, — ^to' condense the 
hot vapour.*' 

Lucy asked why the worm was used instead of the 
cap. 

*' Because,** said Sir Rupert, ** it exposes more cold 
surface to the vapour. Suppose the whole pipe to be 
unwoimd and laid open, you weuM then perceive what 
a large surface there would be. Besides which, the 
colder the worm is kept, the quicker the eendenealion 
proceeds; and a worm, or a long filpe coiled up, is vwy 
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conveniently placed in a veasel of cold water, which 
nay be changed whenever it becomes warmed by the 
hot vapour that communicates its heat to the metal 
worm." 

'' I understand it now, thank you, sir/* said Lucy. 

She perceived that, in fact, though the apparatus waa 
different, the thing done was no more than what she 
had formerly seen when she was six years old, when 
the cold plate was held over the vapour of boiling water 
that issued from the top of the tea-urn. She recollect* 
ed something of the account of distillation in '' Conver- 
aations on Chymistry," and, searching for the book in 
the Ubrary, she refreshed her memory by reading the 
passages over again at this moment, when she had the 
advantage of seeing the real things, and perhaps of see* 
ing l^e experiments tried. 

She there found that ntblimaiion is the name given to 
the process of distillation, when applied to sohd sub- 
stances. 

*' Sublimation — ^a sand-bath— flowers of sulphur,*' she 
repeated, wishing earnestly that she could see all these 
things. 

Sir Rupert said that, as the sand-bath was now heated 
over his little stove, for his own experiments, he could 
easily gratify her curiosity. If she pleased, he would, 
however, instead of flowers of sulphur, let her see flow- 
ers of benzoin. 

He put into her hand a small lump of a brownish sub- 
stance, which he told her was benzoin : and that it was 
a.reMf», or more properly a balsam^ obtained from certain 
trees which grow m the East Indies, chiefly in the 
island of Sumatra. From this substance flowers of 
benzoin are obtained by sublimation, in the same man- 
ner as flowers of sulphur are produced. Lucy watched 
the process. 

The benzoin was put into the glass alembic, which 
was placed in the sand-bath ; and this she saw was mere- 
ly a cast4ron vessel, containing a quantity of sand. 
Sir R^rt explained to her that the heat was more uni- 
form, and could be better regulated by means of the hot 
Band, and that there was less danger to the glass than 
if it were exposed to the direct hent of the fire. He 
told her also that chymists make much use of a bath of 
boiling water; and that in some arts, tempering certain 
kinds ot spring)^ for instance, workmen use baths of 
12* 
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melted lend, or tin, or some other fusible subetabee, be* 
cause the exact temperature at which these metals meH 
bein^ known, the proper heat may be i^^^ed with tfa« 
greatest precision. 

In a snort time the benzoin began to swell ; the resin- 
ous parts and other impurities with which it had been 
combined remained at the bottonfi of the alembic, but 
the volatile parts flew off, and were condensed by the 
cold cap. These Were the flowers, and were different 
from what Lucy expected to see. They were more 
like flakes of snow than any thing else to which 
S4ie could compare them. While she was looking al 
them Hany ran out into the yard to the gardener's boy, 
whom he saw coming in from the garden, with a basket 
of herbs on his arm. From his basket Hurry ^ueked a 
sprig of rosemary, and returning without letting Lucy 
i9ee what he had in his hand, he sprinkled it over with 
flowers of bensoiti, and then held it before her eyes. 

"It looks exactly as if it were covered with hoar 
•frost 3" cried Lucy. " How beautiful ! I shall never for- 
get this^ Hany. Bnt here are the horses eoming out 
for Sir Rupert and papa to ride, and so there is an end 
of ail things-^at least m the laboratory, for this day.** 



Battledoor and shuttlecock was kept up one rainy 
morning by Harry and Lucy— believe it who may, boast 
ns much who can, two thonsimd three hnndred and 
twenty^four times. They had also many a game of 
ninepms in the great hall, where, prolonged by its 
echoes, was often heard the heart's light laugh, at the 
fall of the merry men all. 

But all these the promised joys of Digby Castle, each 
proving greater in the enjoyment than the promise, 
were exceeded by the delights of the workshop and 
laboratory. Every morning they watched for the mo- 
ment when Sir Rupert moved towards the iron door : 
Avicenna never watched more anxiously the famous 
library door, that opened but once a year. 

One morning Lucy observed a shallow drawer on the 
table between her father and Sir Rupert, and in this she 
saw some things which she thought might be very use- 
fbl to Harry. The drawer contained many lenses of 
telescopes, and glasses of dlff^fent sizes; some as laspw 
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1M that of Hany% eanienimbsettra, wlaeh had been «o 
UDfortanately brc^ea. It occurred to Lucy that the 
loss might now be repaired. She waited till Sir Rupert 
was not basy, and then ehe a^lced him whether these 
glasses were very precious, too precious to part with, 
or whetiier t^e might beg one for Harry ! Sir Rupert 
said that they were precioas to him, became he was re*, 
peating some beautiful experiments of Dr. Brew«tef^ 
and Mr. Hersehel^, on the magnifying powers of tele- 
seopes ; bst he desired to know which Locy wished for, 
as^ossibly that one might be spared. 

She looked at the rariety that lay before her, but 
whieh of them she wanted she eouUl not tell. It was 
in rain to consalt hser fai^er^s eye: it never moved. 
Sir Rupert stood by with his ^ood-natured smile, wait- 
- isg her decmon, birt without giving any direction to her 
choice. 

^ If I eould but nfcollect exactly the shape of the old 
glass in Harry's camera-obecura," said Lucy. ^ What 
I want is a glass that magnifies ; of that I am sure. 
These which are convex magnify, I believe. Bttt,^eo»- 
tinued riie, after having looked through several of them 
at a word which was written in small characters (m the 
' front of the drawer, '*- 1 find that some of these glasses 
magnify mudi more than others ; and another thing I 
perceive, that, as I move each glass nearer <»* further, 
-there is one particular distance at which the o^eet ap- 
pears distinct, but that the distances are quite different 
for different glasses. I reccrflect hearing ywi, papa, 
telling Harry somethmg about the focal distance. But I 
had better not say miy thing about that, as I do not un- 
derstand it. I cannot tell whicft of these convOT glasses 
will snit the camera-obscora. However, I know^the 
sort that I want should be convex.'* 

"* Very trail, my<iear," said Sir Rupert; ''*ihaA is in- 
deed aU that you can tell, or that ean be known without 
trial. You shall therefore take several of these convex 
lenses home wiUi you, and Harry, by trial, can deter- 
mine which will best answer your purpose." 

Lucy was very much obliged to Sir Rupert, and de- 
lighted, that through her means her brother's camera- 
jobsenra was likely to be mended. But, now that her 
curiosity was excited, she wished to know more. 
' ^ Why, t«pa, do convex glasses magnify, and concave 
flaflsea d^>iiush ? I wish I knew. I wish I eould no- 
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derstand the cameTaHrtwcura. Mamina saya, that cam" 
era-ohscura. is Italian for dark chamber." 

'* So far 80 good for the name," said her father ; *' but 
in this case the name tells us nothing of the nature «f 
the thing." 

" Yet, papa," said Lucy, " the first time you showed 
Harry and me a camera-obscura« it was in a large dark 
room*" 

" Was it quite dark V said her father. 

** Not quite : the shutters were all <;losed, but there 
was a little hole in one of them^tiirough which the rays 
of light came. We saw images of things veify £iintly 
upon a white sheet, which you had hung up oppoeiie to 
the hole. What we saw was a sort of coloured shad- 
owy picture of the landscape that was outside of the 
inndow ; and I remember that all the images weee up- 
side down." 

" True," said her father. " You observed that it was 
very faint and indistinct; did it remain so?" 

" Oh no, papa ; it became afterward quite distinel^and 
almost as bright as ^e natural colours of the trees asd 
grass, and we saw the figures of people as they walked 
past, in a field at a little distance from the window. I 
saw the colour of the women's red cloaks, and their 
faces, quite plainly ; and the figures were not upside 
down, as before." 

'*And what made these. differences?" asked her fa- 
ther. 

" It was a glass, a lens you called it, which you put 
into that hole in the window-shutter; just the same way 
as the glass makes the landscape s^pear brighter on the 
paper, in Harry's portai^e camera*obs€ura." 

J' Do you recoUect bow oc^ why the lens produced this 
effect?" said her father. 

" No, papa, not exactly. Harry- t^^^plained to me af- 
terward something about it, but he could Qot tell me ali ; 
he said he did not know all then." 
* '* All! no, indeed," said Harry, ''not then, nor now." 

" Tell us all you remember^ if you remember any 
thing of what he did explain," said her father. 

*' First he told me," said Lucy, " why we see the 
shapes and colours of things. He said it was by the 
rays of light which come from them." . 

'* Come from them how ?" said her father; "do you 
mean come out of them 1" 7 . * 
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*'No,papa: but the rays of light go lh>m the sun and 
strike upon ohfects, and then come from them to our 
«yes; or, as people expreee it, are reflecud by thoee ob- 
jects. Harry next toM me eomeUiing which I thought 
I understood at tibe tiane, but I am not awe that I ean 
ezplaia it.^ 

•* Try,'* said Sur Rupert. 

** Harry showed me, in a book, an engraving of an 
eye, with lines representiqg the rays of light coming 
from att parts of an inject, and meeting in an angle art 
the eye. He told me that objects appear to us great 
or small, according to the siae of that angle. Next he 
told me that our eye is in some way like a camera-ob- 
seura: There is a little hole in the middle, through 
which the rays of light pass, as they pass throu^ the 
little bole in the window-shutter into the dark room; 
and aflter having crossed each other, they make a smifl 
picture of the object — I do not know where ezactlr, 
somewhere at the back of the eye, I believe, and upside 
down, as we saw the objects at first on the white sheet ; 
but in the eye these pictures must be extremely small. 
Something more Harry said about a part of the «»« 
which he called the crystaUine ktmour, and about the 
rays of light being bent as they pass through it, which I 
think he called being refracted, but which I did not un- 
derstand at all.*' 

Sir Rupert observed that Lucy did well not to at- 
tempt to go farther than she knew clearly. There is 
hope, he said, of teaching any thing to those who per- 
ceive and acknowledge when they do not clearly nnder- 
atand, and who are not satisfied with confused notions. 
Lucy was glad to hear Sir Rupert say te Harry that his 
little pupil did him credit ; and that she was not like lit- 
tle conceited misses, who, instead of wishing to leam 
in order to improve, desire only to display a smattering 
of knowledge. 

" I am glad, my dear Lucy," added her father, " that 
-your curiosity has been raised on these subjects. But 
we cannot, at present, assist you further. Only keep 
what you have steadily in your mind, and from that you 
may go on hereafter. With Harry's help, assisted by 
-his favourite book, 'Scientific Dialogues,' and with your 
own attention, you may leam what you desire, but not 
all at-once. Tou must not expect to leam Optics in one 
TOoming." 
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It was in the second week of their visit at Biglit 
Castle that, one morning, as Harry and Lucy were left 
alone in the workshop, Harry whirring happily at the 
lathe, he felt Lucy suddenly touch his arm, and saw her 
looking up in his face, as if eager to say something. 
Rather reluctantly he slackened the whirring motion, 
and held back the tool. 

" Well, what do you want, my dear 1" 

" I want you to come with me, 1 have made a discov- 
ery ! Follow me, Harry." 

Harry laid down his tool and followed. 

The workshop was a large irregular room, surrounded 
by shelves and drawers, and racks for tools, with va- 
rious benches for carpenters and carvers, and for bra- 
siers and smiths ; three lathes were placed obliquely to 
the windows : in the middle of the room stood a circular 
saw machine, a lapidary's wheel, and a treadle blow- 
pipe; and there were two flagged recesses, partly 
screened oif, and contrived for a camp forge and a small 
casting-furnace. There was another recess, elevated 
two or three steps above the floor, which contained 
some tall models, and behind these Lucy had discover- 
ed a door, which, being unlatched, she had pushed a lit- 
tle more open, and now throwing it quite back, she said, 
'* Look, Harry, at what is in that room." He looked in, 
and his eyes sparkled with joy. 

" An electrical machine I a great battery !" 

But with his foot on the threshold he stopped, and 
laying his hand on her arm, said, -' Do not go in — I do 
not know whether we may — 1 hope you have not been 
in there 1" 

" Oh no," said Lucy ; ** I would not without asking 
jrou." 

'' And I must not, without asking Sir Rupert But 
Lucy, when you first saw this, what did you think it 
was?" 

'* Oh ! I knew directly that it was an electrical ma- 
chine," said Lucy. 

" You never saw one before, that I know oC;" said 
Harry. ** I saw my uncle's, but you did not ; it has been 
packed up ever since you came home from aunt Pierre- 
point's." 

" Very true ; but I have seen a print of one, with//«<^ 
triccU mochine written underneath i and 1 knew it direct* 
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1y nrom that ; bat I do not understand any thing about 
it. As you saw my uncle's real machine, you can ex*- 
plain this to me. We need not go in, Harry ; but just 
as we stand here, you might show me the use of all the 
parts. First, tell me the use of that glass cylinder^ 
which is something like a broad grindstone of glass, 
with a sort of a silk curtain hanging over it, and a long 
windlass handle ; and I see a chain, and — ** 

**• Yes, yes," interrupted Harry, '* you see a great deal, 
of which I cannot explain to you the U8e«" 

"Why not 1" said Lucy. 

*' You had belter ask my father, or Sir Rupert,'' said 
Harry. 

" So I will, then," said Lucy, '* for I am exceedingly- 
curious about electricity; I want to know all about the 
electrical kite, and the Leyden vial, and conductors 
and non-conductors, and electrics and non-electrics, and 
electrics per se." 

"My dear LHcy>" cried Harrys "how comes it that 
you know all these names, which you rattle off so 
finely?" 

♦• 1 thought I should surprise you," said Lucy, laughinf^ 

" I do not remember my father ever having talked of 
them to you," said Harry, ^ and I am sure 1 never did." 

" No, you never did ; but 1 heard them at aunt Pierre^ 
point's^ and I will tell you how it happened. It all be- 
gan from a bit of wit. One day, when there vrere a 
great many visiters, they were talking of a lady who 
was very delicate— *very nervous. Aunt Pierrepomt ad- 
vised her to try electricity ; and a gentleman said he 
would answer for it that the Leyden vial wOuld do her 
more good than any other vial m the world* My aunt 
emiled, and everybody smiled, and said he was witty. 
When the company had gone away, I asked my aunt 
what he meant ? She said ' only a Jeu de mot, child, a 
pun.' I asked what the Leyden vial was ? She said it 
was rather a glass jar than a vial, and that electrical 
people> with their machines, concrived to fill or charge 
these jars with electricity. I asked what electricity 
was, but she had not time to tell me any more then. 
She was in a great hurry dressing. 

" A few days afterward some of the same people came 
again, and 1 heard that the nervous lady had received 
two or three shocks, and was wonderfully better— was 
quite set up again ; and that electricity had cured ^ome 
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old duke of a palsy w his ana: lie had loet the me of 
it» but after one shock he eoald carry his glass to hi» 
nouth. Then everybody -said electricity was a wonder- 
fully charming thing. Bat the week afterward I heard 
that it was all a mistake ; that the duke's arm had faUes 
back again, and that the nervous lady was as low as ever* 
Then they talked of peoi^ that had been knocked 
down, and a Professor Somebody, that had been killed 
Jbnserly by electricity; and an old lady said there 
should have been an act of parliament against it frow 
the first. Then they talked of an electrical kite^ and 
conductors, and lightning. I asked aunt Pierrepoint 
again afterward what was meant by an electrical kite 
and conductors. She told me that they were talking of 
Ihe great Dr. Franklin's kite ; that he was a wonderful 
man, and had a wonderful kite, which brought lightning 
down from the clouds ; and that he was the inventor q( 
conductors for houses and churches, and people in thun- 
der-storms ; but she said she eould not explain more to 
me without being a professor of electricity, whieh she 
did not pretend to be. Now, Harry, as yon say that 
yoif saw my uncle's electrical machine when I was 
away, you can explain it aU to me." 

'M am afraid not," said Harry ; '* my nnele showed 
ne several eirtertaining experiments, and 1 found in the 
closet within my room a most entertaining book on elec- 
tricity, which I once sat up reading at night till my can- 
dle was burnt out. There was an account of Otto Gue- 
rick's making and whirling a sulphur globe, and seeing, 
for the first time, sparks and flashes of light come from 
it in the dark. Then I got to the Leyden jar, and the 
first electrical shock, and Franklin's sending up his kite 
in the thunder-storm. I was exceedingly happy that 
night ; bat 1 believe my head was as much puzzled as 
yours was &t aunt Pianrepoint's. In the morning, when 
my mother fousd I had been up half the night, she was 
not pleased, and sha made me promise not to do so again, 
and I never did; I only got up as early as possible in the 
monuttg, and at every spare minute I was at the bocA in 
the closet. It was a great thick quarto. My father, 
however, stopped me before 1 had got half through it: 
he said it was not fit for me ; and it is true, 1 did not 
understand half a quarter of it tJUn, but 1 think I couU 
11019, and I wish I could see it again.'' 

^But, Hany why did you nev«r tell me all thia fas- 
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fore \*^ asked Luey ; ^ and why did you never mentioii 
to me the electrical machine, or lieyden Jar, or area 
electricity !" 

** I had my own reasons,^ said Harry. ** One was, 
that yott had not. come up to electncity before we began 
t>ttr joamey ; and indeed 1 was afraid of puzzling you, 
because I had been puzzled myself. I thought, too, that 
my father could tell you better whenetrer he pleased t 
besides, I was not clear that he would like my ffoing 
back to electricity Uien. But I dare say — I mean I hope, 
he v/ill have no objection to it now, and that Sir Rupert 
wiil »h4tw us some experiments with this machine. I 
will go and ask my father what he thinks about it," con- 
cluded Harry. 

*' Let us ^ directly, then,^ said Lucy ; ** and while 
you are asking papa, 1 will ask Sir Rupert if he wiU at 
least give me an electric shock." 

*^ No, no ; first let us be sure of my father," said Harry. 

*M am sure he can have no objection," said Lucy; 
but when they asked him about it, Lucy observed that* 
tiiough he seemed unwilling to refuse their request, yet 
he looked somewhat sorry that it had been made — she 
did not know why. However, as to the essential point, 
he made no objection to her having a shock, and seeing 
the electric spark. He approved of their seeing some 
of the experiments mentioned in Scientific Dialogues ; 
such as that of the pith balls, and of the poker, and that 
for which Harry especially pleaded, as he was sure it 
would divert Lucy-*-the experiment of the dancing pa- 
per figures. In short, their father said that he could 
not object to their seeing any electrical experiments 
which their friend, Sir Rupert, might think proper to 
show them. He could trust safely to his judgment in 
this and in every thing that concerned Harry. To him 
they next went. 

They found him in the library, settled in his arm- 
chair, reading, and looking so comfortable that they did 
not like to disturb him. He was indeed very happy, 
looking over a new pamphlet that interested him partic- 
ularly — ** An account of the late M. Guinand, and of the 
improvements made by him in the manufacture of flint 
glass for large telescopes." Harry and Lucy hesitating, 
went up to his chair, one to each elbow, and stood stilly 
looking befaind him at each other: they had a mind to 
netreat without making known their request; but he 

11. G 13 
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looked up, and, smiling kindly, asked what they wanted. 
They told him; and when he found that, notwithaOaad- 
ing their great desire to see the electrical machine, they 
had not been farther than the threshold of the room, he 
half rose from his chair ; but, sitting down again, said, 
*' I must finish this passage first. You may read it over 
my shoulder if you will. I cazmot leave the »tory ia 
this note half told." 

'* While making this glass, M. Ouinand never pef- 
mitted any person to be present exeept his wife and 
son, who assisted him. On these occaisions they were 
generally secluded for many days and nights in his lit- 
tle laboratory ; but when he had completed the opera- 
tion, if the result was favourable, his friends and neigh- 
bours were admitted, and partook of some refreshment 
while offering their ccmgratulations. 

'' A year or two before his death, M. Guinand tried 
an experiment on a larger scale than he had previously 
attempted. After much exertion, he had aucoeeded in 
producing a perfect object-glass of eighteen inches di- 
ameter. This glass had been put into the oven for the 
last time, in order to be graduaUy cooled ; and the oper- 
ation being now considered as completed, the friends 
^ were, as ususd, admitted. In the midst of their con- 
gratulations on this unprecedented success, afler an 
unusually long seclusion, the fire by some accident 
caught the roof of the building. On this alarming occa- 
sion, all present exerted themselves ; and after some 
trouble, the flames were extinguished ; but not before 
some water had found its way into the oven, and de- 
stroyed its precious contents !" 

" Ah ! poor M. Guinand," cried Lucy. 

*' I hope he was more successful the next time," said 
Harry. 

** He was nearly eighty years old, Harry," said Sir Hu^ 
pert; '* and the discouragement caused by this misfor- 
tune, and the great expense of those experiments, pre- 
. vented his attempting any more on a similar scale be- 
fore he died. I should have told you that he was a 
poor watchmaker, in a country village in Switzerland, 
and that neither artists nor philosophers have ever suc- 
. ceeded in making glass equal to his." 

Sir Rupert laid down the book with the air of a man 
who makes, but is willing to make, some sacrifice ; and 
he attended his young friends to ttie electrical maclune's 
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room, as Lucy called it. She watched every thing that 
was done. Harry went to the handle of the glass cyl- 
inder, and was going to turn it, but Sir Rupert stopped 
him, as he said that he had something to show Lucy 
first. He took tip a glass tube, and rubbed it with his 
silk handkerchief; then holding it to Harry's head, Lucy 
saw the hair rise up, and bend towards it, and a feather 
on the table jumped up, and hung to it, as Sir Rupert 
held the glass tube near it. 

** Just like what I have seen Harry do with the glass 
stopper of the decanter after dinner," said Lucy. ** And 
I have seen the same with a stick of seading-wax, after 
it has been rubbed on a coat-sleeve : and I remember 
long ago, when we were little children, that we used to 
play with an amber egg of mamma's ; and that little 
bits of paper and feathers stuck to it just so.'* 

** True," said Sir Rupert ; '• this property of attracting 
light bodies was observed in amber hundreds of years 
ago> by the ancients. The Latin name of amber, which 
is denved from the Greek, is electrum; thence our word 
electric, and electricity. All that was originally known 
about It, to the ancients, was this power of attracting 
light bodies; remember, I say attracting, Lucy. Did 
you observe any thing more when you amused your- 
self with your amber egg, and the bits of paper and 
feathers t" 

" Yes," said Lucy, "we saw that after a time they 
would jump no more; they stood quite still, or they 
jumped back. 1 recollect, do not you, Harry 1 that they 
jumped forward and backward alternately.*' 

" That is," said Sir Rupert, " that they were alter- 
nately attracted and repelled. I am glad that you ob- 
served, and have remembered that ; you will now un-. 
derstand what I mean by the repellent, as well as the 
attractive power of amber. But this repellent power 
was never observed by the ancients, nor known to the 
modems till about a hundred and fifty years ago, wheE 
it was thought a great discovery." 

Lucy expressed some surprise that this had never 
been observed until so lately. Sir Rupert smiled, and 
said, ^' There is more to be seen and known about amber, 
with which, perhaps, you are not yet yourself acquainted. 
Did you ever see sparks, or a flash of light, come from 
amber after it has been rubbed ? or did you ever hear 
a UtUe crackling noise fjpom itt" 
G3 
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** Never, sir," said Lucy, 

*' Nor was it likely that you should,'' said Sir Rupert ; 
"because your amber egg, probably, was not a suffi- 
ciently large piece of that substance to produce the ef- 
fect ; but sparks have been seen from a large smooth 
piece of amber, and this observation created much mup- 
prise when first it was made, which was about the 
same time when its repellent power was, as I told you, 
discovered. Then the same properties were observed 
in Jet, sulphur, resin, and glass ; and still the same word, 
the same namef electricity, was used, to express the 
supposed cause of adl these properties, in whatever sub- 
atance they were found. To those substances in which, 
after using friction, these properties appeared, people < 
gave the name oi electric*^ and to those from which they 
could not be obtained by any degree of rubbing they 
gave the name of n<m-«/ec/r»c#— amber, sealing-wax, and 
glass, for instance, are called electrics. This table, 
and the poker, for example, which you might rub with 
vour hand for ever without making them attract light 
bodies, and without obtaining from Uiem any sparks, are 
called non-electrics. But take care, Lucy, that this 
name of non-electrics does not mislead you into ta- 
king it for granted, that in non-electrics there is no 
electricity. When we come to your to>ther'B favour- 
ite experiments, I shall show you that the electrie 
spark can be obtained from the poker by other means. 
Experiments thed by various people, at different timee, 
in different countries, within the last sixty years, have 
ascertained, that not only in the poker and in the table, 
but in every substance in nature with which we are ac- 
quainted, solid or fimiy vegetable, animal, or mineral, in 
earth, air, and water, electricity is to be found, though 
in various proportions, and to be obtained, or made ap- 
fMurent to our senses, by different means. Remember, 
then, that ntm-elecirics is only the name given to those 
bodies from which electricity cannot be had by friction; 
and when I use the word electricity, I mean the sup^ 
posed cause of the electrical properties of bodies. I 
must, however, ol^serve, that as yet we are imperfectly 
acquainted with this science ; and, of what is known, I 
know but a small part, and of that I can explain very 
little to you. However, some of the principal facts I 
can tell you, and some of the principal phenmtena, or ap- 
pearances, I can show you. In the first place, before I 
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say any more, we will show you- some etectric spares; 
and you shaH have an electric shock, which you are so 
curious to feel. Turn the handle of the glass cylinder, 
Harry." 

As he worked it, Sir Rupert showed Lucy that the 
glass -cyiinder, as it revolved, rubbed against a cushion, 
which was fixed so as to press hard against it. This 
eushion, he told her, is called the rubber. *< Instead of 
rubbing with the silk handkerchief, as you saw me rub 
the glass tube, friction is in this manner more convex 
niently produced." 

When this had been done sufficiently, Harry he!d his 
knuckles to a brass knob at the end of a tin cylinder 
belonging to the machine, and which Sir Rupert told 
them was a conductor ; immediately Lucy heard a slight 
crackling noise, and saw sparks come either from the 
brass to Harry ^s knuckles, or from Harry^s knuckles to 
the brass— she did not know which, they passed so 
quickly. She followed his example i and holding her 
knuckles to the brass knob, felt, with some surprise, the 
tingling sensation produced by the electric spark. Sir 
Rupert now told her to stand upon a little wooden stooi, 
with thick glass legs, which he set on the floor near the 
machine. He desired her to hold a chain, the other end 
of which was fastened to the conductor. After the han- 
dle of the glass cylinder had been again turned suffi- 
ciently, he told Lucy to give her hand to Harry. She 
exclaimed, that she felt the same tingling sensation she 
had perceived before, on touching the knob from the 
conductor. 

" Yes," said Sir Rupert, " you acted the part of a co». 
ductor, and Harry received an electric spark from you." 

He now told her to get off the stool ; and said thait 
he would gire her sm «tectric shock, if she pleased, but 
warned her that perhaps she might not like it. 

•* Then give me oniy a little shock, sir, if you please. 
A very little shock, my dear sir, pray'." 

Si r Rupert promised that it should T^e very slight. He 
desired her to hold in her left hand a chain that touched 
the outside of a glass jar, which Sir Rupert told her was 
R Leyden vial. He put into her right hand a bit of 
brass wire, with which he told her to touch the brass 
knob fixed on the top of the jar. She did so, and at that 
infant she felt a «hock. Slight as it was, it made Lucy 
start violently. At first she thought Harry had given 
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her a blow on the elbow— then holding )ier elbow fasl, 
she »aid that her curiosity was satisfied ; and that if this 
was the famous electrical shocks she never desired to 
feel it again. 

Harry could not help laughing a little at her start and 
surprise, which seemed to him so much greater than 
the occasion deserved. Recovering, Lucy k^gan to look 
a httle ashamed. Sir Rupert observed, for her comfort, 
that great philosophers had been not a little frightened 
^hen first they felt the electric shock. 

'* Philosophers ! sir,*^ said Harry ; '* how did they show 
that they were frightened 1" 

''By the strangely exaggerated accounts they gave of 
their sensations. One gentleman, after his first shock, 
wrote to a friend, that he felt himself so struck in his 
arms, breast, and shoulders, that he lost his breath ; that 
he was two days before he recovered from the effects 
of the blow and the terror ; and that he would not take 
a second shock for the kingdom of France. Another, 
after trying the shock from the Leyden vial, said his 
whole liody had been affected with convulsions, and that 
he ielt as if a heavy stone lay upon his head." 

Lucy hoped it would be remembered that her little 
Btart and first fright had all been over in a minute or less^ 
'* instead of lasting two days, Harry. But 1 suppose,** 
added she, *' that their shocks must have been much 
greater than mine." 

Sir Rupert said that the shocks they received could 
not have been much more violent than what she had felt. 

Harry asked how he could be sure of that. Sir Ru- 
pert answered, that as they had described the apparatus 
they used, an estimate could be formed of the utmost 
power of the shock which they could possibly have re- 
ceived. " They used only a small glass bowl,*' said he, 
" and not coaied, as Uie Leyden vial is now ; they had 
no electrical battery, nor any means by which they could 
give a powerful shock." 

Lucy observed that Harry was perfectly satined by 
this answer, therefore she was sure that he understood 
it ; but, for her part, she did not in the least comprehend 
what Sir Rupert meant. She was very desirous to know 
more ; but so many questions occurred to her that she 
could scarcely tell which to ask first. She wished to 
know why she had been made to stand upon a stool 
when she gave Harry the electric sparks ; or why thfi 
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stool* unlike all others, had legs of glass. She Wished 
lo know what was the cause of her receiving a shock 
from touching the knob on the Leyden jar with the wire. 
But her first question was, to Sir Rupert's surprise, 
^ Has this electric shock been really of any use to sick 
people, or to men or women in palsies ?" 

Sir Rupert said he did not know. It had at first 
been thought to be of medical service f and it was said 
to have restored persons to the use of their limbs; but 
afterward this haul been doubted, and Uie apparent or 
transient advantage was ascribed to the efiect on the 
imagination. 

So far Lucy had not obtained much more actual knowl- 
edge than she bad had before ; but the diffidence with 
which Sir Rupert spoke, gave her an idea of the great 
caution and modesty of real philosophers' speech ; so 
unlike the rash assertions of half-informed persons, or qf 
conceited pretenders to science. 
« In compliance with Harry's request. Sir Rupert next 
showed Lucy some of the first experiments which Harry 
had seen at his uncle's ; which need not be detailed here, 
as an exact description of the experiment of the fUh 
halls, and of the poker, and of the dancine; paper figvare*^ 
may be found in Scientific Dialogues, illustrating the 
nature of electric attraction and repulsion. Lucy was 
amused with these experiments, but she could not take 
in all the explanations ; she became a little confused and 
puzzled about conductors and non-conductors ; which, 
naving candidly confessed. Sir Rupert advised her to 
stop, assuring her that he would, at another time, when 
her mind should be rested and refreshed, return to the 
subject ; and promising that he would reward her can* 
dour by doing his best to make it clear to her ; which, 
he added, he did not doubt but he should be able to ac- 
complish, if she would not either despair or be in ahur« 
ryTif she would only have patience with herself, and 
with him, and allow to botn sufficient time. ''And 
now,** said he, " I shall be glad to return to mjr pam- 
phlet ; and you and your brother will be glad, I think, to 
take a good run or a walk. Suppose we take the walk 
Lady Digby was talking of, across the fields, through 
Copse-wood, and over the ford, to Farmer Dobson^s. 
Ah! ha! you like that; I never knew young people that 
did not prefer a difficult to an easy— I wfll not say a 
dirty to a clean— walk. Well, by the time bonnets, ax^ 
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Iiats, and walking-shoes are on, and papa, and mamma^ 
and Lady Digby, and all assembled in the hall, ready for 
a march, I have a notion I shall have done my pamphlet, 
€uid be with you too." 



This walk was as rambling and as scrambling, with 
Bs many hedges and ditches to get over, and as many 
bad passes and unsti^le Btepptng-stpnes to cross, as 
hearts of youth could desire, or legs of age accomplish. 

Farmer Dobson, the snuggest of yeomen, and the best 
of tenants, met the party at his outermost gate with a 
warm welcome for his landlord, and his landlord's 
friends, whomsoever they might be. His eye bright«n- 
€id when he saw young folks. '* He had a power of 
his own, thank God for them," he said, as he opened 
wide the house door. " He loved young folks," he ad- 
ded ; and requested that they would all be so agreeable 
as to come in and rest themselves after their long 
walk. 

After they had sat for some minutes, and after or- 
chard, and poultry«.yard, and farmyard had been all duly 
visited, and that it was time to think of returning home, 
Harry and Lucy's satisfaction' was completed, by the 
farmer's assuring them that, if they had any mishking 
to go back the same road they came, they might return 
quite a new way, ** by passing through Topham Turn- 
stile, and Higglesham Pike, down the fields of Red-deer 
manor, and so getting, by the short cut, straight up the 
back way to the castle." 

Harry listened most attentively to these directions ; 
but as he did not know any one of the places named, it 
might have been even dinner-time before they reached 
Digby Castle, had he persisted in acting as avant-cou- 
rier; but he gave up the point at Higglesham Pike, 
whence, under the straightforward guidance of Sir Ru- 
pert's cane, they reached home by the usual hour for 
luncheon. 

Sir Rupert looked at his watch, and finding that he 
had ample time, sat down to write some letters ; tel- 
ling Harry and Lucy that, when the clock should strike 
next, hB woidd be ready for them at the electrical ma- 
chine. 

Punctual as the clock, Harry and Lucy were opposite 
to the electhcal-iuachine ; and Sir Rupert, equally puno- 
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taal, sliut the door after him ere the clock had done 
striking. 

" Lttcy, my dear," said Sir Rupert, " I hope yon have 
put out of your head whatever it was that puzzled yoii 
about conductors. The name of conductors is given to 
all substances which conduct electricity from one body 
to another. Those which will not do this we call non- 
conductors. Is this clear to you V* 

"Quite clear," said Lucy. "I do not know what 
puzzled me before ; but I beheve it was that non-con- 
ductors are also sometimes called electrics." 

*^ Yes, it has been found, that all originally electric 
substances are also non-conductors. Of electrics and 
conductors lists have been made, and you may look at 
them at your leisure. It is enough for our present pur- 
pose to tell you that earth and water are conductors, 
and so are all the metals ;-^metalUc conductors are the 
best. This brass chain is one ; so is that iron rod, and 
so is this tin tube." 

Lucy saw and understood this, and now hoped they 
might' go on to the Leyden jar. 

*' My dear Lucy," said Sir Rupert, "your brother tells 
me vou are fond of French proverbs : did you ever hear 
Ml faut reculer pour mieux sauterf I must therefore 
go back, if you please, to the reign of Charies the Sec- 
ond, where I left off, just before Harry persuaded me to 
show you the experiment of the poker. Many of the 
members of the Royal Society, which was at that time 
first established, were at work on electrical experi- 
ments. Among others was a philosopher, with whose 
name you are perhaps acquainted — Boylew" 

Lucy asked Harry if this was /us Boyle, the great 
vacuum-man ? 

" Yes," answered Harry. 

'< He was one of the first persons who had a glimpse 
of electric light," continued Sir Rupert, " which he first 
saw from a diamond." 

'' A diamond, sir !" said Lucy : " I thought you told us 
it was first seen in amber.'' 

" I said it was seen in amber, but I did not tell you it 
was first seen in amber," said Sir Rupert ; *' I should 
not have mentioned that out of its order m point of time. 
Boyle is supposed to have been one of the first discoir- 
erers of electric lieht. He noticed it as he was nibbing 
a diamond in the dark." 

68 
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*' But was Boyle the first person who made this dis- 
covery 1" said Harry, doubtingly. 

** Perhap»8,*^ said Sir Rupert, smiling, ''you claim the 
honour of it for the children in the Arabian tale, who 
wakened their mother by quarrelling for the diamond 
that gave light in the dark 1" 

Harry and Lucy both smiled. 

" But seriously, sir," said Harry, " did not Otto Gue- 
rick see ^arks and flashes from his whirling globe of 
sulphur V 

" Sparks and flashes he certainly saw from his sul- 
phur globe ; but whether before Boyle saw the flash 
from his dtafnond, is to this hour a disputed point ; and 
I advise our avoiding all disputes." 

'' I am glad of it,'' said Lucy, '' they hinder oae from 
getting on." 

** But," said Harry, " 1 thought it was but justice to 
settle this, and to give Boyle the honour of the discov- 
ery, if it was really his, especially as I love Otto so 
much." 

♦* Very right, my honourable friend," said Sir Rupert, 
'' preserve that spirit of justice all your liie : but, for the 
present, consider, that if we were to attempt to settle 
sdl the disputes about priority of discoveries in electrici* 
ty, we might stand here all day, and be found in the 
dark at last Now let us go on, and keep safe in the 
use of the impersonal pronoun it. It was discovered. 
I assure you, Harry, I am willing to give idl due honour 
to your favourite. Otto Guerick, for the ingenuity of his 
whirling globe of sulphur to excite friction, by means of 
which he made the great discovery of electric repulsion. 
But, Harry, it is remarkable that he missed another dis- 
covery; 'which was absolutely under his hand." 

" Under his hand ! What 1 How, sir ]" cried Harry. 

" You recoUect, or you forget, perhaps," continued 
8ir Rupert, '' how he made his globe. He melted the 
sulphur in a hollow globe of glass, and then broke the 
glass to get out his sulphur ball, little imagining that the 
glass which he broke, and threw away, was a more 
highly electric substance, and would have answered his 
purpose better, than that upon which he was intent." 

*' That is curious ! But he could not tell that before- 
hand," said Harry. 

^ No, but he might have tried ; he need not have taken 
it for granted that glass is not electric." 
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Hany asked if Sir Isaae Newton, who Ured at tlie 
same time as Bo}rle, and was one of the early members 
of the Royal Society, had made any discovery in elee- 
tricitv % 

'* Yes,'* said Sir Rupert, " he made one, and but one 
discovery of importance. As he was rubbing a glass 
lens, he observed that it became electric on the side of 
the glass opposite to that on which it was rubbed. This 
circumstance I did not mention to you, because I can> 
not explain its consequence without entering into ex- 
planations that would not suit you at present. We will 
go on where we were. After the flashes of light from 
&e sulphur globe, there was darkness on the subject of, 
electricity for some time. Public curiosity, which had 
been suddenly excited, as suddenly grew tired, and fell 
asleep in Belaud, from the reign of Charles the Second 
till the reign of Queen Anne ; when it was first waken- 
ed, I think, by Mr. Hawksbee, who set to work by whirl- 
ing a globe of glass. He also provided himself with a 
globe of sulphur, and one of sealing-wax, enclosing an- 
other of wood, and he had a fourth made of rosin ; with 
all these he tried experiments, the chief result of which 
was the discovery that, of all known substances, glass is 
the most electric. This proved of the greatest conve- 
nience, as well as importance to science. As glass can 
be so easily moulded, and blown into different forms, it 
was best adapted to the use of every experimenter, and 
from that time became the principal part of every elec- 
trical apparatus, in the form of tubes, globes, cylinders, 
and circular plates. 

'' Still philosophers were as much puzzled about con- 
ductors and non-conductors as you were this morning, 
Lucy. It was only by experiments that they were en- 
abled to settle which were which ; and many were 
tried at this period by two friends, Mr. Wheeler and 
Mr. Gray, who, in conjunction with one another, la^ 
boured to ascertain how far they could communicate 
electricity — to what height and to what distance. From 
balconies they let down long hollow canes, and in great 
bams they stretched wooden rods and strings of pack- 
thread, sometimes supported by others of silk. With 
considerable difficulty they conveyed electricity, by 
these hues of communication, about seven hundred 
feet. But they were, as it seemed, still much in doubt 
which substances served their purposes, and which 
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did not : besides their impeifect knowledge of conduct* 
ors, another difficulty occurred: they found that the 
electricity which they communicated to bodied, or 
which existed in electrics, was dissipated after a short 
time. It was discovered that these bodies parted with 
their electricity to other surrounding objects; to the 
earth and to the air. They perceived that their labour 
must be vain, if, as fast as they poured the eiectric 
fluid into the substances on which they were trying ex- 
periments, it was lost before they accomplisfaied their 
object of conveying it to a distance. 

" Some new contrivances were reouired, to coun- 
teract and remedy this inconvenience. They separated, 
"as well as they could, the substances on which they 
were operating (torn all others ; and hung them from 
lines or dry cotton and silk, finding that these were not 
conductors. Some of their experiments were tried 
upon living creatures. 'Hiey susi>ended a child by 
silken lines, and tried to communicate electricity to 
him. They electrified him as you were electrified this 
morning, while standing on the glass-legged stool, and 
only felt the tingling sensation you described. But the 
electric shock had never yet been feh; and though 
sparks had been communicated to the human body, no 
one at this time suspected that electricity existed in it. 

'* Public attention in England was fixed upon these 
experiments by the lectures of one, whose name, Harry, 
I think you know — ^a great mechanic — Dr. Desaguliers. 
But it was in France that electricity now became par- 
ticularly popular. This was in the reign of Lonis the 
Fifteenth, who was contemporary, you know, with our 
George the Second. The Abbe NoUet, a very inge- 
nious and celebrated man, began by repeating the Eng- 
lish experiments, along with his friend M. du Fay, 
whose name is less known, I cannot tell why. By 
using wet packthread for their line of communication, 
they succeeded in conducting electricity along the 
walks of a garden, above a thousand yards, which was 
then considered wcmderful. At a famous experiment, 
however, exhibited at Shooter's Hill, it has since been 
conveyed above four miles. I should not have told 
you this out of due order, but for the honour of Old 
England, Harry, I could not resist. I beg the Abb6 
NoTleVs pardon. He succeeded, as I told you, in com- 
municating electricity above a thousand yaidS) by 
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of a line of ttet packthread. The general o^ 
•enratton had long been made, by Gray and otbeis, 
that moisture assisted in the commanication of eioc- 
tiieity. Yet it had nerer occurred to them that water 
was a condnctor. Now it was ascertained that water 
i» a good conductor. 

** The Abbh NoUet and his friend M. do Fay repeated 
Gray's experiment of suspending living creatares l^ 
lines of silk, and setting them on cakes of rosin or 
stools of glass, as non-conductors, for the purpose of 
preventing the electricity communicated to them from 
being carried down to Uie earth. This was called tn- 
€iUahng them ; placing them, as it were, in an island. 
M. du Fay had himself suspended in lines of mlk, and 
electrified, and delighted he was ; but infinitely more 
so, when, to his surprise, he saw what no one had ever 
before seen, a mirk of electric fire drawn from the 
human body. The Abb6 Nollet declared he never 
cooM forget the astonishment he felt, when first he 
taw a spm of electric fire come from a human crea- 
ture. 

*^ This experiment, and others upon electric attrac- 
tion and repulsion, were immediately repeated before 
the French Academy of Sciences. Curiosity was 
raised among all ranks in^ Paris, and crowds of people 
fiocked to see them exhibited. As it had been discov- 
ered that electricity could be conveyed from one person, 
as well as from one inanimate substance, to another, 
people stood hand in hand in circles to be electrified, 
and the novelty and surprise of the effect were enter- 
taining to all." 

^ Did they feel a shock, such as I had this morning r* 
asked Lucy. 

"No, not a shock,^ said Sir Rupert; "only that 
sliffhter sensation, which was attended by the snapping 
noise that you heard, when the sparks came from your 
hand to the brass knob, and from the brass knob to your 
hand. As to the electric shock, that was not learned till 
^the discovery of the Leyden vial. But the Abb6 Nol- 
let's experiments were sufficiently wonderful at that 
time to produce general admiration. Franklin was 
then, as well as I recollect, at Paris, and saw NoHefs 
experiments. When he returned to America his pow- 
ertnl mind set to work on the subject, with all the 
Mquisites that could/»romtM-— I might almost say* Iw* 
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manly speaking, ensure success— acute obsenration, in- 
defatigable patience, and great caution in trying experi- 
ments, with the habits of close reasoning ai^ active 
invention. But I must not let enthusiasm for Franklin 
draw me out of my course* It is not yet time to follow' 
him to the country of which he is the glory ; first, jus- 
tice calls me to Holland. Now, Lucy, we come to the 
Leyden jar ; but for one moment more let me try your 
patience. It is very difficult to be patient, I know, 
when just in sight of your object." 

Lucy's eye glanced at the trayful of jars which she 
saw near the electrical machine before her, but she for* 
bore to ask any question. She stood, an edif3dng ex<- 
ample of patience, and the admiration of Harry. 

" I must say a word or two to you, my patient Lucy," 
continued Sir Rupert, " about this electrical macMne. 
You do not imagine that it came into the world as yon 
now see it, ready armed with conductors, and provided 
with all that could fit it for the service of electrical 
philosophers. Far from it : this machine, such as you 
now see it, is the result of the combined observation, 
ingenuity, and labour of a succession of philosophers, 
who have been at work for above one hundred and fifty 
years trying experiments on electricity: and, in fact, 
this machine contains the evidence and register of their 
progress. When the name and the knowledge of elec- 
tricity were confined to one substance, no apparatus was 
necessary ; the man rubbed his piece of amber with his 
hand, or on the sleeve of his coat, and his business was 
done. With this he could see and show all the won- 
ders of which he knew the existence. But when knowl- 
edge increased, and when the lists of electric substances 
and of conductors swelled and lengthened, when ex- 
periments were to be tried with globes of glass and con- 
ductors of metal, with balls and points, and lines of silk 
— all these things were by degrees arranged into the 
form you see. A cylinder of glass is used in this ma- 
chine, instead of a globe ; it is found that this shape is 
preferable. Lucy, do you now perceive the use of the 
glass legs to the stool on which we placed you when 

Sou were electrified, and when you gave a spark to 
larryV 

Lucy said she thought that they we re to prevent the elec- 
tricity from being carried down to the earth, glass being 
a non-conductor. She supposed that she was put i^K>a 
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it for the same reason that the man or boy to be electri- 
fied was set upon the cake of rosin. 

" You reward me for my pains," said Sir Rupert ; " or 
rather you complete my pleasure in teaching you, Lucy; 
for you show me that you have been attending, and that 
you have perfectly understood all that I have been say- 

mg." 

Harry looked far prouder than if praised himself. » 

'' Now I hope the Leyden jar will not disappoint you, 
after all," continued Sir Rupert. " It was so called sim- 
ply because it was invented at Leyden, and by means 
of a vial or small bottle. Its properties were discov- 
ered by a l>utchman of the name of Muschenbroek, 
about eighty years ago, and in this manner. Having 
observed, like all those who had tried experiments on the 
subject, that electrified bodies, when exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, soon lose their electricity, and are capable of 
retaining but a small portion, he determined to try wheth- 
er he could not prevent this loss, and whether he could 
accumulate a greater quantity, by surrounding the sub- 
stance to which electricity was to be communicated by 
some non-conductor, instead of suspending it in the air, 
as formerly, by silk lines, or supporting it upon rosin or 
^ass. The experiment could be simply tried with wa- 
ter and glass : he chose water, as being a powerful con- 
ductor, and glass, as it is the most perfect electric and 
non-conductor. Electricity was to be communicated 
from a metal conductor to the water in a glass vial. 
When the water had received as much electricity as it 
was supposed that it could contain, the person who had 
the vial in one hand was going with his other hand to 
disengage an iron wire, which communicated from the 
water to the principal conductor. But the moment he 
teuehed that wire he was surprised by a sudden shock 
in his arms and breast — ^the first ever felt from any elec- 
tric machine, and of which such exaggerated descrip* 
tions were given as I repeated to you this morning." 

" But how did it happen V said Harry ; " what was the 
cause of the shock, sir?" 

*• That," said Sir Rupert, " I dare not even attempt to 
explain to you. You must be contented at present with 
the simple fact. This astonishing experiment gave sud- 
den celebrity and popularity to electricity ; accounts of it 
were written to every country where science could pene- 
trate* All persons were eager to feel the shock, notwiti^* 
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suwding the terriUe account of it. Namben of p60|^ 
made their livelihood by going about and exhibiting it in 
every part of Europe. Philosophers all went to work to 
repeat the experiment, and to try to account for what had 
happened. Many theories or suppositions were formed* 
but, as Dr. Priestley says, in his account of it, the circum* 
stances attending it remain in many respects inexplica» 
ble, and the experiment is to this day justly viewed with 
astonishment by the most profound electricians. Since 
the first discovery of the Leyden viaU its power has 
been increased by coating it to a certain height with tin* 
foil, both withinside and without ; and it soon became 
an essential part of an electrical apparatus. An elec- 
trical battery, such as you see in the machine before 
yout or as you, Lucy, call it, a trayful of jars, is form* 
ed of several Leyden jars, connected together by con- 
ductors, so as to increase prodigiously the power and 
accumulation of electricity. 

'* To console you, Harry, for not attempting to explain 
what I cannot explain, I will describe what 1 can de- 
scribe—the electric kite of Franklin. His delight and 
astonishment were great on hearing of the Leyden iar. 
He repeated the experiment: his ardour increased in 
pursuit of electrical discovery* and a most brilliant dis- 
covery soon rewarded his genius and perseverance. 
Some points in which the flash and sound of electricity 
seemed to resemble thunder and liffhtning, had early oc- 
curred to him, and he now resolved to examine the truth 
of his conjecture by experiments. But, Harry, it is very 
important to inform you, that several other people had 
long before been on the brink of this discovery— had 
actually touched it, but had let it go. The man who 
first saw the electric liffht, a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore this time, said and wrote, that the crackling noise 
and flash reminded him of thunder and lightning; but 
he pursued the idea no further. At a more advanced 
period o( our electrical knowledge, their identity with 
thunder and lightning was again suggested by others. 
But Franklin, when once the happy thought occurred to 
him, pursued it unremittingly ; and he has left us what is 
sdmost as valuable as his discovery, an account of the 
reasoning by which his mind arrived at that grand truth. 
This, Harry, you will be curious to know hereafter." 

** I am curious to know it now, sir," cried Harry i 
^ win you tell it me?" 
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^* No, that is not in my promise," said Sir Rupert ; " that 
would lead me too far away from my present engage- 
ment to Lucy. This much to please ^ou I will men- 
tion, that Franklin argued thus with himself: if light- 
ning be the same as electricity, it will obey the same 
laws ; it can be managed by the same means. If there ' 
be electric fire in a thunder-cloud, it may be attracted 
and brought down to the earth by some of those sub- 
stances which are found to conduct it. He therefore 
made a kite of a silk handkerchief stretched on a light 
cross of wood, with an iron wire pointing upwaMs. 
The string was of twine ; to the end of the string he 
tied a silk riband, and where the silk and twine joined 
he fastened a key. Lucy, can you tell me why he tied 
a silk riband below the key ! Why did not he hold the 
kite by the key V 

** Because tne key would be a conductor, and bring 
the lightning down to his hand, but the riband would 
stop it; because silk, as you told me, is a non-con- 
ductor.** 

•* Very true," said Sir Rupert ; •* but, Harry, why did 
not he hold the kite by the twine ?** 

*' Because, perhaps, he thought, sir," said Harry, ** that 
if it rained, and if the twine should be wet in a thunder- 
shower, it would, like the wet packthread used formerly, 
conduct the lightning down to his hand." 

" Just so, Harry ; all that he had foreseen happened, 
and all the precautions he had taken succeeded in pre- 
venting danger. His kite went up : as soon as a thun- 
der-cloud came over it, the electrical matter in the cloud 
was attracted by the iron wire conductor. It rained, the 
string was wet, the lightning ran along the string to the 
key, and there was stopped from going on to his hand 
by the silk riband." 

** Oh ! I am glad of it !" cried Lucy, *' I am glad he 
succeeded— he deserved success." 

'' He afterward applied this discovery to a useful pur- 
pose. Upon the same principle as that of his electric 
kite, he attached rods or chains of iron to buildings, and 
connecting them with the earth, the electric fire of the 
clouds was safely conducted there, and away from all it 
could injure. And here, at this excellent application of 
the discovery, I will leave you, my young friends. I 
cannot leave you with an impression more favourable to 
8ci#nce." 

14* 
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** But, sir,*^ said Harry, '* could not you go on— I do 
not say now, but another day, could not you go on to the 
discoveries made since that time, and Uien to galvao* 
ism and magnetism T^ 

** No, Hariy, I cannot — ^I will not," said Sk ftupert. 

" But, Sir Rupert, could not you at least be so good 
as to explain to Lucy what I now recoUect was a thing 
that puzzled me, the difference between pontive and n€g» 
atitft electricity. You never mentioned them ; is it not 
necessary to understand what they meant" 

'* Necessary to the knowledge of the science of elec* 
tricity certainly," said Sir Rupert; "but you know I 
did not undertake to teach you that." 

" No, but I wish you would," said both Harry and 
Lucy. 

'* Come with me, and I wiU show you how impossible 
it is for me to fulfil your wish." 

They followed, and he led them to the librarv. Their 
father, who was writing a letter, looked up as they caoM 
in, and saw Sir Rupert go to one of the oookcases and 
take down two volumes, one of them a very thick quarto ; 
these he laid on the library table before Harry and 
I^cy. 

** To give some idea," said he, "of the quantity that 
has been written, and may be read and learned, upoo 
the subject of electricity, look at these vc^ntes." 

Harry's father looked at the titles. 

*'0h, Sir Rupert, what have you done!" It is aU 
over with Harry now, thought he, and sighed. 

One of these volumes, the largest of them, was the. 
very book which Harry had sat up at night to read. His 
eyes ^rew round the moment he espied it again, and 
pouncmg upon it, he neither saw nor heard any thing 
more ; not even his father's sigh. 

Poor innocent Sir Rupert, equaUy nnconscious of the 
delight and of the alarm he had given to father and son, 
stocKi considering Lucy, with whom also, as his ill fete 
would have it, bis intended good lesson was not opera- 
ting as he had designed. He had expected thi^ ^^ 
would be completely awed by the sight oi the bulk 
of these vc^umes, and that, by taming over the pages 
and the titles, he could soon prove to her how vain 
an attempt it must be for her to master such avi^mi- 
nous subject. But it chanced that the lesser of the 
quartoes was left to her; and immediately tunung to 
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its flSceHeat index she found, ^ An Eleetrieai Party of 
Pkasm^t^* and a bill of fare that quickened her apfietite 
amasingly, as she read — 

" Electrical eel — electrical dinner— dinner of electri- 
clans — the turkey to be killed by an electrical shock, 
toasted by an electrical lack, before a fire kindled by an 
alectric spark; the healths of all the company to be 
drank in electrified bumpers, under the discharge of an 
eleetrieai battery." 

** Very good philoso]riiical nonsense, after all,*' said 
Sir Rupert, addressing himself to Harry^s father, and 
not deariy understanding the cause of the uneasiness 
visible in his countenance. ** Franklin weH knew how 
to catch and fix the attention of young and old. There 
tB no bmfk, is there, in her amusing herself with these 
things! She will soon find what she can understand 
and what ^e cannot.** 

Her father assented ; but still the uneamness in his 
eonntenance continuing. Sir Rupert added — 

** She is too sensible a girl to pretend to know what 
she does not know. She will never, I will venture to 
say, turn out one of those mere index-hunters, whom 
soBM witty poet describes as 'catching the eel of 
science by the tail.* But let young people catch the eel 
any way they can, so that they do but catch it.** 

^ But we must be sure that they can hold it after- 
ward,** said her father. 

*• True, true ; you are right, and I was wrong — misled 
by my own simile, as reasoners fond of similes usually 
are,** said the candid Sir Rupert. 

** Hariy !" said his father. Harry started. 

** I am sorry to see you at that book again.** 

*' I am sorry that you are sorry, father," said Harry, 
in some ccmfusion. 

^You recollect what happened last year, Harry. 
You lost a whole month of your life trying to m^e an 
electrical machine. I found your head so full of that 
book that I could get nothing else into it. Like an in- 
■ Ihad 




, [hope. 

You shall see how moderate I will be if you will let me 
finish the book whOe I am here. I will read it only one 
hour before breakfast ; and I really think I deserve that, 
Mber; because, ftom the time you stopped me I not 
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only put it (juite out of my head, but never menticmed it 
or electricity, even to Lucy, till just now, when she 
showed me the electrical machine ; and then, indeed, it 
all came out." 

'* And it was all my fault,'' said Lucy. 

" There is no fault in the case, my dear childrmi,'' 
said their father. " Let us consider only what is best 
for you." 

Harry closed his book, and without uttering a word, 
returned it to Sir Rupert with proud submission and dig- 
nified humility. 

" I will give you my reasons as well as my advice, 
Harry," said his father, '* for you are a reasonable crea- 
ture ; and, wherever practicable, opinion should be sup* 
ported by reasons, even from age to youth — even from 
a father to his son. 

" I advise you, my dear son, to defer the pleasure of 
reading that entertaining book, and to reserve electricity 
altogether as a study for a later period of your life ; b»* 
cause, in the first place, you have not time for it at 
present. You have many things more necessary to 
team, more essential to the iNX)gress of your education; 
in other words, essential to your acquiring that strength 
of understanding which can alone enable you to advance 
in knowledge hereafter. Neither boy nor man can em* ^ 
brace all the sciences at once. You are now learning 
those which are in a state of certaUity, as £ur as human 
certainty goea; electricity, as a science, is in but an 
imperfect state. Since that book has been written many 
discoveries have been made. New and vast views have 
been opened, of which at this moment none can even 
guess the termination. Many of the theories adopted 
as certain when that book was published, are now con- 
sidered as obsolete, or, what is worse, unfound^." 

" I beg vour pardon for interrupting you, father," said 
Harry ; *' but the facts proved by experiments must re- 
main the same, must not they, as far as they go ?" 

'*True, Harry," replied his father; "as far as they 
go they remain the same ; but the explanations of the 
phenomena, the reasonings on these experiments, and 
the conclusions formed from them, have varied in con- 
sequence of later information, and will vary from day 
to day, as fresh experiments and newer discoveries are 
made; so that supposing, Harry, you gave up every 
thing else, in order to make yourself master of all this 
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knowledge in tMs thick quarto, and granting that jou 
accomplished this object, in what condition would you 
be f Not up to the modem state of the science, far 
from it ; on the contrary, not in nearty so good a con- 
dition for adTancing as you are in at this moment; be- 
cause you would have much to unlearn, and false no- 
tions and favourite prepossessions to lay aside. If you 
postpone reading tins work for some years, the science 
will probably have taken a more stable form ; then go 
on with electricity if you will. When you are able to 
distinguish truth from error, you will read this book with 
infinite advantage, and you will find it not only an ex- 
cellent history of this particular science, but an admira- 
bke view of the progress of the human mind in making 
discoveries, and an invaluable lesson in the errors as 
well as the efibrts of the human understanding. Have 
I satisfied you» Harry ?" 

"Satisfied! Oh, thank you, my dear father,** said 
Hany. 



Tnias were certain nephews and nieces of Lady Dig- 
by's, whom Sir Rupert had once mentioned, regretting 
that they could net be at Digby Castle while Harry and 
Lucy were there. By some new arrangement of jour- 
neymg, it was, however, discovered to be quite possible 
that thejr coidd now come to spend three whole days. 
When tms was announced, Hairy, to say the truth, felt 
more sorry than glad. He knew that the pleasures of 
the workshop and of the laboratory must be given up, 
and that they could not hope to have so much of Sir 
Rapert's conversation and instruction : besides, Hany 
was not naturally indined to hke strangers. Neverthe- 
less, when they arrived, he liked them toleraUy well, 
even the first evening. The party consisted of a father 
and mother, two daughters, and three sons. Of the 
boys, one was about Harry's age, the others younger. 
The yoong ladies were older than Lucy, almost grown 
up, and quite unafilscted, good-humoured, and gay. 
When they went out to walk all together, they became 
well acquainted, and soon joined in various amusements. 
As they were standing on the bowling-green, one of the 
boys observed that there were bowls in the alcove ; his 
lnothere rvx for them, and all began to play at bowls. 
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Its being rather an oldfashioned game was no objeo' 
tion ; but the young ladies found the bowls rather heavy 
and cumbersome. On hearing this, Ladv Digby sud- 
denly recollected a ball of a new sort which she had 
brought from London, thinking it would be agreeable to 
some of her young friends. She went for it, and re- 
turned, bearing in her hand a ball as large as Lucy's 
head, and of a beautiful light brown colour. It looked 
transparent — ^it felt light as a feather. Sir Rupert bid 
Harry try if it would bound well. Harry struck it on 
the ^und, and it rebounded high over the heads of the 
admiring circle, higher, as all declared than ever ball 
was seen to bound before. All in(}uired eagerly, ** Of 
what is it made V* All examined it and guessed, bat 
none guessed rightly. Sir Rupert told them that it was 
made of eaouichouc, which is naturally very elastic, but 
by a new and ingenious mode of preparation, it may be 
blown out to almost any size. 

** This ball, then, is filled with nothing but air, so that 
it is no wonder that it should be light," said Lucy. 

Sir Rupert said that he had seen such balls in a shop 
the day before he left town. They were then quite 
new thmgs. While the shopman was showing him how 
well one of them rebounded, it suddenly disappeared, 
and for some time could nowhere be found ; at last it 
was discovered in a comer, a shrunk, shrivelled ba^. 
It had struck upon a nail. A young person who was m 
the shop suggested that a covering of leather might pre- 
serve such bails from similar disasters in future. Sir 
Rupert did not know whether this advice had been fol- 
lowed, but he had little doubt that the ball would become 
popular. It was much admired by the present company 
for its elasticity, its beauty, and its safety ; for with this 
they could play even in the house, without danger to 
windows or to looking-glasses. 

They played with their new ball till by chance it fell 
among the branches of a tree. One of the young Mal- 
lorys (Lady Digby's nephews) climbed the tree with 
great agility to bring it down. Some one said he was as 
active as a harlequin, and this led another to mention a 
harlequin entertainment he had lately seen, and from 
harlequin entertainments they talked of pantomimes, 
and it was proposed that they should act pantomimes 
this evening. 

Harry and Lucy had never tried, but they were vevy 
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willing to take any part proposed to them. They on- 
derstcHHl that the thing to be done was to represent by 
action, without speaking, any well known story, or 
character, or event in fiction, poetry, or history. After 
having assisted in some subordinate parts, their com- 
panions begged Harry and Lucy to choose some sub- 
jects for themselves. They proposed several ; but, from 
want of experience, their choice was seldom happy. 

Harry's first thought was William Tell, and the tyrant 
who ordered him to shoot at an apple, placed on his 
son^s head. Harry was provided with a bow and ar- 
rows for Wilham Tell. A tyrant was easily found, but 
who could stand for the child ? Harry stuffed a little 
coat with straw, and Lucy made it a head, and put a hat 
on it, and the apple was set on the hat. But Harry could 
not hit the apple, and the stuffed child tumbled on its 
nose, and when its hat fell off there was an end of Will- 
iam Tell. 

Miss Mallory recommended the favourite stories in 
English history, of Alfred disguised as a minstrel in the 
Danish camp, and of Alfred in the old woman's cottage. 
The new performers had good success. Harry, in the 
character of Alfred, wasted and burnt the cakes with 
well-acted carelessness ; and Lucy's box on the ear was 
capital. But these had been acted rather too often at 
Digby Castle to have the charm of novelty. 

Lucy was resolved now to choose quite a new sub- 
ject, and she thought of one from the new Arabian Tales. 
'* Xailoun, sumamed the Silly, ''^ who was desired by his 
wife to change himself, and who never could find out 
what she meant. But nobody was acquainted with Xai- 
loun or his follies. This was as much too new as the 
other subjects were too old. 

Lucy next proposed, surely an unexceptionable scene, 
the parting of Hector and Andromache ; Harry to be 
Hector, and Miss Mallory Andromache ; *' for she acts 
so well," said Lucy, " and I act so ill ; but I think I 
could be the nurse." So it was arranged. Hector pro- 
vided himself with a dazzling helm and nodding crest, 
to scare the young Astyanax ; but unluckily, though 
they had chosen the least of the children from the por- 
ter's lodge, the child was too old to cling crying to the 
nurse's breast ; obviously too large for nurse, mother, or 
father. The young Astyanax, besides, was tenribly 
awkward ; he would keep his thumb ia his mouth, not- 
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withstanding all his nnne conld do to hold down his 
hand. Astyanax began to kick, and pushed his father 
from him in the midst of Andromache's distress. There 
was no standing the contrast. Hector and Andromache 
parted more abruptly than they had intended, and left 
the nurse to get off Astyanax as she could. 

They were more successful in Ulysses and Euryclea* 
Lucy was admirable as Buryclea, and started finely at 
the sight of the scar. But this was too short ; one start 
is not enough to make a good pantomime. Harry {nto- 
posed to lengthen it by placing Penelope at her hMim, 
and shooting the suiters at their riotous feast. A feast 
is always a good thing for acting, as Frederic Mailory 
observed ; and his eldest sister, who was tall and grace- 
ful, would act Penelope beautifully. Her mother's 
shawl and veil, happily disposed,. converted her into the 
<2neen of Ithaca in a trice ; and when Harry had taught 
her to weave and unweave, she bent over her loom with 
dignity, and pensive sat and mourned, by lamp-light, in 
the great hall. But a Penelope was nothing without 
suiters. Vain was the bow of Ulysses, for he had no- 
body to shoot. Only three suiters could be had, the 
three young Mallorys, and they were dressing for the 
Forty Thieves. An experienced manager, however, 
suggesting that the suiters might be supposed to be feast- 
ing in the dining*room, he left the door half open be- 
tween them and the queen. Ulysses looked in, and 
frowned, and twanged his bow at them through the door* 
way, with fine tragic effect. 

Harry and Lucy found that in the pantomimic art, as in 
all others, actual experiment is necessary in the selec- 
tion of subjects, as well as in the mode of execution. 
One general remark was made, that the Calif Haroun 
Alraschid, and his Vizier Giafar, were constantly well 
received. So were Zobeide and her favourite, with 
the long unpronounceaUe name, Nouzhatoul Aouadat* 
There was something in the turban, and in the eastern 
costume, which was becoming ; this prepossessed the 
spectators favourably at first sight ; besides, the effect 
of the complete disguise upon the actors themselves, 
gave them courage. The only part in which Hany felt 
at ease was in Giafar ; his black face was as good as a 
mask, behind which his own was safely concealed. 
When thus thoroughly incomito, the little actors can 
forget thomselves, and be what they represent. 
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It is peci^iaily difficult to act any part a^qntoacliing to 
our own character, or touching upon our real tastes. 
Of this truth Lucy was made sensible by a mistake she 
fell into in the choice of a character for Harry. She 
persuaded him to act Archimedes. It did not suit him 
at all. Lucy acted the soldier bravely, with a drawn 
sword brandished hiffh over his head. But Harry was 
a Tery awkward Archimedes at his problem ; and this 
was the more -mortifying, because there was not time to 
prepare shiother part for him. It was the last night, and 
too late to act any thing else. It was disagreeable to 
end with a failure. 

Harry and Lucy, howerer, showed so much good- 
humour upon this, as well as upmi many other occa- 
sions dunng these plays, that though they failed in 
most of their attempts at acting, they succeeded in 
m^ng themselves liked by their young companions. 
The good-nature, and perfect freedom from little jeal- 
ousies, displayed by the whole party, made them all 
happ}^ together; and Harry and Lucy agreed, on the 
monung when thehr young friends were leaving them, 
that the visit had been very pleasant, though it had in- 
terrupted them in their own little pursuits. Such inter- 
niptions are good for us all. They prevent us from be- 
eoBung selfish ; they teach us to tarn readily, and in an 
obliging manner, firom one thing to another ; and fur- 
ther show us, that there are many ways of empk>3ring 
the time, uid of occupying the mmd, different from our 
own, and yet which tend to the same ends— utility and 
kappiBess. 



Tm earriage drove from tiie doer; and by the time 
the sound (rf the wheels was out of hearing, Harry and 
Lucy, who were standing in the porch, heard in the haU 
the short httle bark of a dog, and then that sort of ncMse 
which is made by a provoked cat, which we would fain 
ed by a more genteel name than J^img-, if we could 
find any that woukl better suit the action. The short 
bark they knew to be that of Sir Rupert's own little 
terrier, Dusl^-foot; the other sound they suspected to 
eome from the housekeeper's great Persian cat Selima* 
which was rather a spite Ail creature. 
IL H 15 
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«* Oh the ball ! the ball, Harry 1" cried Lucy. 
Harry ran to the rescue. At that instant there was 
silence. The dog had the great ball between his paws ; 
the cat, with her back up* hair erect, tail stiff, eyes 
glaring, stood and looked, while Harry, patting the dog's 
head with one hand, drew away the ball with the other; 
but with a sudden spring the cat darted forward, and 
set her paw upmi it. Harry, seizing hold of her leg, 
shook it, and loosened the claw; she gave him one 
scratch, and seemed to meditate another. Lucy then 
advanced, unfurled her parasol full in the creature's face, 
and straight Selima fled to her regions below. No 
shame for cat to fly before that terror, which has ere 
now scared the most furious of the tiger race. 

" The ball is safe," said Harry, after careful examina- 
tion : ^' Selima's vile claws have not gone through. It 
has had a narrow escape. In future we wiU put it in a 
place of safety." 

While Harry looked round, to decide where that 
place of safety should be, Lucy patted Dusty-foot, who 
stood wagging his tail, apparently much satisfied with 
himself for having so well defended his master's prop» 
erty : but he suddenly sprung from beneath her hands, 
and darting to an opening door, ran to meet his master. 
Sir Rupert had the key of the laboratory in his hand, 
which he held up to Harry and Lucy^ and they followed 
him with the speed of Dusty-foot. 

Harry was going to inquire where they should secure 
the ball ; but Sir Rupert interrupted him by asking, 

*'What is the matter with that bleeding hand of 
yours, which is tied up in your handkerchief?" 

** Only a scratch, sir," answered Harry, in his cut-the- 
matt&r-short tone. Lucy desired no better than to fight 
the battle o*er again. 

" But after all, Harry," said Lucy, " I wish you would 
let me put some courtplaster on the scratch." She had 
one precious bit in her pocket-book, which she produced. 
No, Harry would not hear of it. Courtplaster would 
never stick upon him, he said. 

**A man must never mind a scratch; that I have 
known ever since I was four years old," said Sir Rupert. 
** Nevertheless, since I have come to man's estate, I 
have found that scratches are troublesome when they 
fester ; and if you will take my advice, Harry, accept 
your sister's offer. You will be able to do nothing 
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in the laboratory with your hand mafBed op in that 
fashion." 

This was an unanswerable argument, whereupon 
Harry surrendered his hand ; but he persisted in his ob- 
jections to courtplaster ; goldbeater's skin was the only 
thin^ which would stick on his wounds. Sir Rupert 
recollected, that in Edward's press some might be found. 
Edward's press, as everybody knows, was in the labora- 
tory. Sir Rupert unlocked it, observing, that as, in his 
son's absence, he was sole guardian and administra- 
tor of his effects, he had no scruples in administering 
this. 

Lucy opened her eyes at the sight of a piece of gold- 
beater's skin a foot wide, and a quarter of a yard long. 
She cut off the strip she wanted, inquiring at the same 
time what goldbeater's skin was. Sir Rupert told her 
that this skin, so called from its being used by gold- 
beaters, was the inner membrane of one of the intes- 
tines of an ox, narrow slips of which are joined, simply 
by moistening and laying the edges -over each other. 
He added, that the gold was first flattened between 
steel rollers ; then beaten out between leaves of parch- 
ment, with broad heavy hammers ; and lastly reduced 
to the proper degree of thinness between pieces of this 
membrane, by beating them with Ughter hammers. 

Lucy next asked why Edward had such a store of this 
among his valuables ? Did he cut his fingers so very 
often as to need such a provision ? 

Sir Rupert told her that Edward had it for a very 
different purpose ; for mending b^loons. At the word 
baUoan, delight and eager curiosity glowed in Harry's 
and in Lucy's face. 

'^Oh, sir!" cried Harry, 'Mid he ever send up a 
balloon 1" 

" Only some very small ones, with which we were 
trying some experiments.'* 

'* Well, even a small one," said Lucy, " I should like 
to see, for I never saw a balloon in my life." 

Sir Rupert went back to Edward's press, and took 
down from the hook on which it hung a bag or bladder, 
about the size of a man's head. 

HaiTy observed it was thinner than any bladder he 

had ever seen. It was a ready-formed globe, in which 

he could discover no joining. He asked what it was 

made of. From what he had beard about the caout> 

H3 
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choiic ball, he began to raspect ttiat this little balloon 
might be of the same substance. 

** Animal or vegetable, sir f '* asked he« 

*^ Animal," answered Sir Rupert. He told them it 
was the craw of a turkey. 

Harry began to blow into it to swell it out, that they 
might see ittfuU extent. Sir Rupert desired him to take 
care what he was about, and to handle it gently, for it 
was one of his son^s most precious vaiuaUea, It was 
the craw of an uncommonly large Norfolk turkey, and 
had been peculiarly well prepared. Some skill and care 
was necessary, he observed, in the cleansing and prep»- 
aration. He knew that his housekeeper had spoiled 
several before the art had been attained so completely 
as to render them thus inoffensive to smell, and so light 
as to be the balloon-maker's joy. 

Lucy admired its delicate texture, and no weight. 
Harry observed that there had been several little tiny 
holes in it, not larger than pinholes, which had been 
carefully patched. 

' Yes, as Sir Rupert said, it had been in truth most 
carefully patched ; he had seen his son at it for half a 
day. Sir Rupert bid them guess how Edward had con*- 
trived to detect all these small fractures, which were 
scarcely discernible before the patehes had marked their 
situation. 

Lucy thought that, in the first place, he must have 
blown air into the craw, so as to swell it out neariy to 
Its utmost extent, and then he might have pressed it to 
discover where the air came out, and there he must 
have applied his patches. 

" This was the way he first tried," said Sir Rupert, 
'^ but his feeling was not acute enough. He was obliged 
to think of another method. Can you invent what that 
was!" 

Lucy, at this moment, saw a bit of dovmy feather, 
which was floating in the air. As Sir Rupert observed 
lier eye caught by it, he said, **That is a good idea, 
Lucy. Edward held a bit of down, as light as this, to 
the parts of the balloon where he svspected there were 
holes : and, as he pressed the balloon, the motion of the 
light filaments gave him notice of the place from whence 
the air issued ; but this down was not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to detect the smallest holes." 

«' Perhaps," said Harry, ^ Edward went round U with 
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a lighted taper; nolding the flame as near to the surface 
as he could, without endangering its safety, and at 
whatever place he perceived that the flame of the can* 
die was blown, he must have been sure that there was a 
hole." 

*' You are right, Harry," said Sir Rupert. " This way 
succeeded very well, and still better when he fixed the 
light, and turned the globe round, so that he might try 
each part in succession." 

. .'* But why was it necessary to fill up every little hole 
80 excessively carefully 1" asked Harry. " My uncle's 
balloon, went up very well without all that care." 

Sir Rupert asked of what size it was, and with what 
it was filled. 

'* It was about ten feet in diameter," answered Harry. 
" It was filled with hot air from a ^e of lighted straw, 
over which its mouth was held." 

Sir Rupert explained to him that the turkey's craw 
was to be filled with hydrogen gas, which is much more 
difficult to confine than the common heated air, that had 
been used for filling the balloon Harry had seen at his 
unele's. 

Lucy was very much afraid that Harry would ask 
some further question before sbe should have time to 
make a petition which was on her lips, and which was 
keeping her breathless with anxiety. 

*' Well, my dear Lucy," said Sir Rupert, taking com- 
passion upon her, *' say whatever you want to say." 

'^ I wish I could see a balloon go up," cried Lucy, 
and the vehemence of the exclamation expressed the 
strength of the wish. 

*' Then you shall, if we can manage to send one up for 
you," said kind Sir Rupert. *^ But only this small one, 
1 have no other ; will this content you 1" 

*^ Oh, yes ! thank you, sir," saig Lucy. " Any one, 
for I never saw any." 

Sir Rupert asked how it had happeiled that she had 
not seen that which Harry saw at his uncle's % 

*' Because she was not there. It was at the time of 
her long visit to aunt Pierrepoint," Harry said ; '* and I 
hope she will never be away so long again." 

Then turning to the balloon, Harry and Lucy's at- 
tention anxiously waited for what Sir Rupert should say 
next. To their great satisfaction, he determined on fil- 
ling the little balloon that very day; he would imme^ 

X5* 
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diately look for the materials for making the hydrogen 
mas, and explain the proceaa, which was very simple* 
He said that he knew he might leave them to Harry!* 
care, though it was not to every one of his age that 
sulphuric acid should be trusted. 

Harry and Lncy, in the same breath, though in differ- 
ent tones, said, '* Thank you ! Oh ! thank you, sir*** 

** But, before we go to the sulphuric acid, sir,'' said 
Harry, ** could you be so kind as to tell us something 
more about balloons f I mean of their use* I have seen 
only one, and know verv little about them." 

*' From what you said just now," said Lucy, '* I un- 
derstand that there are different kinds ; I should like to 
know how they differ. But what I particularly wish to 
hear is^ how balloons were invented ; if jrou would be so 
very good as to begin at the very beginning of their his- 
tory." 

** Then I must go back again to the reign of Charies 
II., my dear," said Sir Rupert, ** and even to an earlier 
period, about four hundred years before his time, when, 
as the biographical dictio»ury-makers would tell you, 
flourished one Koger Bacon — ^not the great philosm^her 
Bacon— but a monk, a most ingenious man, with whose 
name, perhaps, Harry is acquainted. He who made that 
braxen head, which is said to have pronounced the 
words, ' Time is, Time was, Time vnll be,' Whether 
hie brazen head ever pronounced these words, or any 
other, 1 will not take upon me to decide. Yon nay 
judge of the probability for yourselves," added he, smi- 
ling ; '* but what is more certain, he made a discovery 
which was scarcely less extraordinary — gunpowder; 
and it was he who invented, Lucy, what is more in your 
way, and will please you better, the camera-obscura. 
It was this Roger Bacon that first suggested the possi- 
bility of a machine, by which a man might mount into 
the air. But none believed him. Some hundred yearsi 
as usual, pwssed between the first suggestion and ac- 
complishment of a great invention. Nothm^ more was 
done or attempted after Bx^er ike Great^s time, tiU the 
days of that constellation of scientific men who sh— e 
forth at the first estabUshmeot of our Royal Society^ in 
Charles the Second's reign. 

^ At that period there arose another bold genkis, of the 
same of Wukins, a daring inventor, who rather impii»* 
^s«ay publtshed, befora he had actually tned ibe v$r 
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perlflieiil, that 1m should soon be able to fly with wiags 
or his own eoiitmance. By the aid of these wings he 
was not only to raise, but sustun himself in the air^ and 
to travel in a flying cliariot, which, by mechanical means, 
he promised himself he could guide at pleasure, and 
raise or lower by the movement of his wings. He fur- 
ther prophesied, that in future times * Men would travel 
tiuough the air as oommodionsly and as easily as on the 
water or on the earUi ; and that the day would come 
when people would call for their wings, in setting out 
on a Journey, as commonly as men call for their tools*^ 
Those were his words, and they have been too often re- 
peated in scorn of projectors and inventors.*' 

*' I am sorry,'* said Harry, *' that he was so imprudent 
as to boast beforehand, whatever he might hope. Did 
he try any experiment V* 

** He tried, and tried, but-* 

** * Let him try or wood or wire. 
He never got two inches higher.* " 

** I am sorry for it," repeated Harry. " I cannot bear 
when ingenious men do not succeed in their inventions, 
for then stupid people laugh at them." 

** Therefore ingenious men should be prudent. Hairy, 
and not boli out their inventions before they hav« tried 
them. The wings did not answer; and as there appear- 
ed to be little probability that his audacious orophecy 
would ever be fulfllled, the world, both leamea and un*- 
leamed, joined in laughing at Wilkins, and at his wings, 
and his voyage to the moon. Even philosophers deem- 
ed it beyond the powers of mechanism or science for 
man to mount ana sostain his flight in the air ; and com- 
mon people expressed their sense of the impracticabihty 
or visionary nature of any scheme, by saying, * It is as 
impossible as to fly, or to mount above the douds.* " 

**Yet this was not impo8sR>le for science atjast!" 
exclaimed Harry, triumphantly. 

•* About the same time," continued Sir Rupert, " an 
ingeniotts Jesuit, of the name of Lana, laying aside the 
idea of wings, thought of mounting in the air on thin 
JhoHow copper gle£M, in which he had produced a 
Taeuum. 

*' A vacuum ! very ingemous," cried Harry. ** Did h# 
^succeed V 

««JNii,pe«r man, lie failed, with all his ingenuity; he 
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did not know how to make bis vacuum perfect eood^k; 
besides/ the weight of his copper balls was too great; 
and when he made them very thin, the pressure 
of the atmosphere drove them inwards, and destroyed 
them/* 

*' Ah ! there was no resistance within," said Harry. 
••Who came next r 

** Another ingenious man, Galien, who wrote a little 
book, in which he plainly said, that if any lighter kind 
of air than the common atmosphere could be found, and 
if a bag were filled with it, people might mount, by means 
of it, into the air." 

'* That is exactly the description of a balloon, is it not, 
sir 1" said Harry. 

•' Yes, but he never discovered this lighter kind of 
air," said Sir Rupert. 

" He only said t/," said Lucy. 

" His principle, however, was quite right, but there it 
remainea ; no one applied or pursued it for another cen- 
tury, till at last the simplest observation imaginable led 
aj^n to the right point. From observing the smoke 
rising in the air, ana clouds floating in the atmosphere, 
it occurred to Montgolfier— " 

•* Montgolfier !" exclaimed Lucy ; " now I know we 
are coming to real balloons." 

" It occurred to Montgolfier," continued Sir Rupert, 
•* that if he could confine the smoke or the cloud in a 
bag, it would rise into the air ; and that if he could fill 
the bag with it on earth, he could mount along with it to 
the skies. Pursuing these ideas, he observed, that air, 
when heated, is lighter than when not heated, because 
it is more expanded, more rarefied, and he resolved to 
try heated air for his balloon." 

** Now he has it !" cried Harry. 

•* Yes," said Sir Rupert, " when filled with heated air 
up it went. Then his next ambition was to make a 
balloon that should not only rise itself, but carry him up 
also. For this purpose it was necessary to ascertain 
what size would give it sufiicient power. When the ca- 
pacity of a balloon is such, that the difference between 
the weight of the light heated air that it conlairuy and 
that of the heavier atmospheric air which it disjdacest 
is exactly equal to the united weights of the man, the 
car, and the balloon, then that balloon will just float in 
the air. But as we find that the atmosphere is gradual- 
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fy ttaaaer a»d lighter in proportion as we rise above the 
earth, so it becomes necessary to make the balloon con- 
eiderabiy larger, in order to ascend to any great eleva- 
tion. "Aie difference between these weights is called 
the aseemswe power ; and you see, Harry," continued Sir 
Rupert, ** how necessary it was for this great iav^itor 
to know how to calculate with exactness, or he woruM 
never have mounted in triumph into the air as he did." 

"He did mount then," cried Lucy. "Oh, yes! I 
know he did." 

" This balloon was filled with air, rarefied or heated 
by a fire of straw made underneath it," continued Sir 
mpert ; " and crowds of spectators assembled at Paris 
to see the first puUic experiment, which comptetely 
succeeded* But I need not describe it, as accounts of 
it can be read in so many books, in prose and in verse.^ 

" But how did he keep upl" asked Harry, " for when 
the outside air cooled the heated air inside his balkMm, 
he must have come down." 

" Very true, Harry. But then he carried fire up wilb 
him, fastened to the bottom of the balloon, lo keep the 
air within constantly rarefied." 

^ Was not that very dangerous T said Lucy« 

" It was," said Sir Rupert. " Those fire-balloons are 
very dangerous." 

** And besides," said Harry, " how could they carry 
np weight of fuel enough to supply the fire !" 

*' Yes, that was another difficulty," said Sir Rupert. 

"And how were all these difficulties conquered f 
said Harry. 

" They are not all conquered yet," answered Sir Ru- 
pert. " But some improvements have been made." 

" By what means, sir !" said Harry. 

"Principally bychvmical means. Long before the 
time of Montgolfier, philosophers had discovered a kind 
of air, or gas, that was much lighter than atmospheric ait*. 
It was first called inflammable air, from its property of 
easily inflaming, but now it is called hydrogen gias." . 

" Then, still, even that was dan^^erous," said Lucy. 

" Yes," said Sir Rupert, " but it only inflames when 
it comes in contact with flame; if we keep it from this 
it is safe." 

" Well, that was much better," said Lucy, ** than car- 
rying up fire flaming under the balloons. Then they 
filed them with this hydrogen ?" 
H3 
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" Not for some time. First one man said it mifSbt be 
tried, and another man tried it — ^but only in blowing 
large soap-bubbles. At last thxee ingenious chymists 
employed this gas in filling a large balloon, which was 
made of silk, and well varnished* to keep it from esca- 
ping." 

'' And I hope that kept it in tight/' said Lucy, '* for 
then the man might stay up in the air as long as he 
pleased." 

" It kept it in too well," said Sir Rupert; "as it rose 
Tery high, the outward pressure of the atmosphere be- 
came so much less, that the gas expanded with great 
force, and having no way to escape, the silk burst, and 
down fell the balloon." 

" And the poor men !" said Lucy, " what became of 
them 1" 

" They did not go up in it," said Sir Rupert ; " but the 
experiment succeeded so well, that the inventors resolv- 
ed to try it again, and this time to go up themselves ; 
for now, having considered what caused the accident, 
they thought that they had found out a way of prevent- 
ing it from happening again." 

Sir Rupert paused, to give Harry time to think what 



ray. 
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larry said to himself, the balloon burst because the 
gas could not get out when it expanded. "Perhaps, 
sir," said he, ** they put a valve to their balloon, some- 
thing like the safety-valve of a steam-engine, so that 
they could let some of it out when they liked." 

" Just so," said Sir Rupert. 

" This succeeded, then," said Lncy. " How far did 
they go t" 

*• About a league, as well as I remember," said Sir 
Rupert. 

" Only a league ! three miles," said Lucy. " I thought 
people had gone much farther in balloons." 

" Much farther some time afterward," said Sir Ru- 
pert. "One man crossed the sea from England to 
France, and another went three hundred miles in a few 
hours — seven, I think." 

*' Three hundred miles in seven hours ! That is real 
fljring !" said Lucy. 

" I wish I had been with him," said Harry. 

^' He was in great danger," said Sir Rupert. " He 



Went up at night; his balloon was filled with this in- 
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flammable gas, and illuminated by several lamps hung 
round it." 

** How beautiful it must have been," cried Lucy. 

" But very dangerous,*^ said Harry ; " for how could 
he let out the gas when it was necessary — ^the lamps 
would have set it on fire»'' 

'* He was not quite so impradent as you think,*' said 
Sir Rupert s " be had provided a contnvance for keep- 
ing the hydrogen safe from the lamps, as well as to 
permit his letting it out occasionally during his voyage; 
but it happened, that at the time his balloon was filling, 
the mob of Paris crowded round it, and they were so 
Impatient that they would have torn it to pieces if he 
had delayed ; they would not even eive him time to ad- 
just his apparatus to the safety-vsQve. He rose with 
unexampled rapidity high above the clouds ; the balloon 
suddenly expanded ; he saw the danger, but from fear 
of the lamps he dared not let out the hydrogen. It 
swelled more ; he saw it must burst in another minute* 
What did he do, Harry!" 

" He put out the lamps/* answered Harry. 

** Yes,*' said Sir Rupert ; " with one hand he stretch- 
ed to the lamps, and extinguished as many as he could 
reach, while with the other he tore a rent in the baK 
loon, to let out the gas. The inllammable air was dis« 
charged in great quantities, and thus his presence of 
mind saved him." 

"Great presence of mind, indeed," said Lucy. **I 
wonder how people can think at all, up in clouds at 
that terrible height, and no possible assistance near 
them." 

She wished to hear more entertaining adventures of 
people who had gone upon voyages of discovery in bal*- 
loons. 

Sir Rupert told her that he would put into her hands 
« book, in which she might read all the adventures of 
these aeronauts, or aeriad voyagers ; related, as he said, 
in a much more amusing manner than he could tell 
them. ** I will look for the book for you in the library, 
and you may read it before you see our balloon go up, 
or afterward, whichever you please." 

'' Before, if you please, sir ; I should like it now,'* 
answered Lucy. " It is so pleasant to read about things 
at the very time when we are thinking of them. Hany» 
will you come and read it with me ?** 
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''No,thaiilL yott,** said Harry; " if one of w wad lit 
that wiU do ; you wiM teU it to me afterward, and I want 
to see how this balloon is to be fiMed.** 

" I should like to see that too,*" said Lucy. 

Sir Rupert began the operation, ^e put sobm iilin^ 
of iron into a bottle, and upon these he powed snl^unie 
acid, diluted with about six tines the quaatit^r of water. 

Lttey« as soon as she saw the sufehuric acid, kept at 
a safe distance. She did wisely. When the aeid was 
poured upon the inm fiMngs, a clond of white Taponr 
rose, and she perceived a peculiar smell. Sir Rupert 
told her that the gas, which was then rising, was hy- 
drofen, and with this the little baUoon was to be ill^ 

Sir Rupert then took a bent glass tube, which was 
open at both ends ; one end he placed in the neck of the 
bottle, and the other in a jug almost full of water, so 
that the gas, after passing through this tube, was made 
to rise through the water in the jug, in order to purify 
it ; over the jug he put a glass funnel, with its broad 
mouth downwards, to collect the little bubbles of gas 
which rose to the surface of the water. Sir Rupert, 
having placed this apparatus on the floor, took the little 
balloon, and mspended it from a walking-stick, which 
he laid on the backs of a couple of chairs ; the aperture 
in the bottom was tied fast round a piece of quill, abom 
an inch of which was left projecting beyond the place 
where it was tied ; this he put into the small end of the 
funnel, and plastered round their, joining with a hue, 
made of that which was ready at hand, some almond 
iwste and water, and he also luted the glass tube into 
the neck of the bottle. The joinings being now air- 
tight, none of the gas could escape except through the 
quill, which left an open passage f<Hr it into the bsuloon. 

Presently Lucy saw the bubbles rising more and 
more thickly, and as the gas ascended threvgh the fun- 
nel, she observed that it began to in^fte the ballooB. 
As the afifair, however, seemed to pvoeeed but slowly, 
she thought it would be tiresome to stay till it was fin- 
ished, especially as she could be of no uae ; she said, 
therefore, that she was satisfied, and WMt to the library 
to read the adventures of the other aeronautic voy^ 
agers. 

Sir Rupert accompanied her; and having kindly msilD- 
ed several entertaininff passages^ he returaed to Hany, 
'v^ho, as he said, would want his aesiataaee. 
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' too't had tim^ to reiid afi ^ittt Sir B«i{iert had maprked 
lo the history of aerial voyages, befoite the little bstUoon 
was flUed. She found Marry aloae-ia the laboxalory 
when she retttimed, holding Uie baikxHi, Which wa^ now 
.a j^erfect glbbe, qmite tHiated: He showed her tha/t the 
qtiiH was stopped at the ht^tom hj ^ iitide|)jiii^ of eork« 
which Sir Rupert had stuck in when the hafloon W9s 
iMieiently expanded^ fto that be iiiifbt ctoa.off the lu^ 
ting without fear of losiiig any of the^as. 
' ** I am glad Sir Eupert st^ed to do all Uiis for me,** 
said Hariy, '' and that 1 have seen how quick i^nd dei[o 
i^r6U8 it Is necessary to be with it. You are come just 
at the right time, Lucy," added he^ ^ we had hut j.u$t 
ftttished." 

' ^' Let go the string; Harry, by which y^fm are holding 
the balloon,'* said Lucy, ^^that 1 aiay see if it wiU no 
«p.* 

" Go up ! to be sure it will," said Harry. ** Look ihoW- 
it pulls against my hand. I am ^bsteaing this littlo 
weight to the bottom of it ; I think it will can^ this up 
'also." 

^ "^ That liUle weight *'* said Luey ; '< is that aH it is able 
to carryi" 

•* AH 1 and a great deal it is^'* said Ifarry, " for auch a 
temall balloon." 

^' It may be a good weight for it to ^rry in pwpot* 
^6h to its siae, to be sure,^' said Lucy. " Now, Hajpry, 
^ray loosen the string. There*^here-^piit niQimts.'^ 

*' But I do hot wish k to mount too higtt, or >to sUriko 
itself against the oeihng," eried Harry. *• I must add 
more weight." 

He added a-Httle more weight, and tried it agaiii ; and, 
'at length, to satisfy Ltwjy, he let go the string. It seem- 
ed to be nicely balanced above their heads, half-way 
'betwe(6n the floor aiwl ceittng. After rematning still a 
tew moments, it raovied towards the #«eplace ; as i^aa 
Lucy jsaid, it wanted to warm itself; and when it had 
remained there tftl it was warm eno«gh, went away 
again. The feet was, as Harry observed, that mo 
draught, or current of ah*, wafted it towaids the ^- 
place; as it approaehed, the fire heated the gas withm, 
so that \fte bsSoon rose higher towards the ceihng, and 
floated rfKHit; tfll the gas-cooling,it descended, and, ag^ 
Rafted by tlieAaiiigto, the same flQjdvemeQts yrete M* 

IL 1« 
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peated. Harry observed tbem irilli <eti«Nt 

caHing out, ^ Now it rises, btcmtse^dnd now it falls^ b^ 

€ause^*^ &c. - 

But aiter a minute or two I>uey said, '' It is very cw^- 
otts ; but when will you let it up out of doors, Harry % I 
want to see it go up to the clouds.'' 

^ As eooQ as my £atber and Sir Rupert eome back^'* 
said Harry. 

*" In the meantime,'* said Lucy» " I will tell you what 
I have been reading. Sit Rupert noight weU say it was 
entertaining f bvt leamiot teU it to you if yoa are so en- 
tirely intent upon that balloon." , 

** Buty my dear, I am not entirely intent i^ion it ; I can 
hear you very well.'* 

' '* Ah ! you can hear, I know ; but ytHi wUl not list^i 
to me comlfortabty while you are watching that bal- 
loon/' ,; 

" Then," said Harry, laughing, " you must watch the 
balloon, and I will listen to yon while I atfi sharpening 
my knife ; and yours too, if you will gi^e. it td me* 
May I do that r' . 

*' Oh ! yes ; thank you," said Lucy ; ♦* I know you c^ 
listen while youdo that. My dear Harry, do^ yi>u ksaw 
any thing about paraehuies V* 

** No," answered Harry, **notiiui^" 

'* 1 am glad of it," said Lucy, ** for I can tell you 
something at least about them: parachutes are used te 
prevent the danger in falling from balloons. The name 
parachute, from the French word ehute^ shows its use; 
It is a sort of umtMrella, which spreads out^of itself the 
moment it feels the resistance of the air, and that fwe- 
yents it from cOming too suddenly down. A man tried 
It first with his dog^ he fas^ned him to a small para- 
chute, and when the balloon was at a great height, he 
dropped him out; the parachute spread, and — ^" 

".Very weE," said Harry, " I see. The parachute 
must have beeaof use in preventing his descendinir too 
quickly-" 

" So I thought, my dear Harry ; and so it would have 
been, but.for the wind. The wind blew, and blew till it 
was a great storm, quite a. whirlwind ; thepoor dog and 
parachute were blown up and down, and all manner of 
ways, and at the same time the man in hiabsDoon was 
equally tossed about,, without power to stop, or to guide 
himself; at last, when the stecs». l^egan to cease, man 
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msA dog came Ia 9ight of each oHier t^afcin, and the ^og^ 
Juiowing his tnaster, be^fani to hasky just as he vmiM 
hkve done upon earth : once they came bo close togeth- 
•x, that the master stretched oat his hand to take him 
into the balkK>n, bat another provoking gust of wind 
whirled him away ; however, at last, the man and the 
dog came to the ground-»-maa first, dog next, with his 
parachute, quite safely !" , 

^ Then it sooceeded, yon see l^ said Harry. ^ 

** Yes, this time," said Lucy ; " but another time a 
poor man broke his leg by coming down with a para- 
chute ; and you must know, Harry — I am sony to tell 
it you — but I must, for it is the truth— a great many 
dreadfU accidents have happened to people with these. 
balloons ; one man was burnt to death, and seversd were 
near being drowned, by dropping into the sea ; they must 
haive been drowned, but for some gpod-natured fisher- 
men wfio saved them. Another badloon-man was in a 
terrible condition ; a thunder-storm came on, and he ia 
the midst of it, up in the clouds: he says that at one 
jlime he was in a state of ii^sensibility, lying at the bot- 
tom (rf the car— he does not know how long — thea 
bounce came the balloon against the earth; and when it 
rebounded, he was dashed irgainst a rock. Oh ! my dear 
Harry !— at last his anchor hooked in a tree, and this 
•saved him* Philosophers may say what they please, 
but indeed I think it is very bad work, Harry ; I should 
BOt at all like to go tip in a balloon." 

*^ I am glad that you would not," said Harry, " for I 
do not think it would be fit for you." 

'* But what is more, Harry, I should not like that you 
shoald go up in a balloon," said Lucy. 

^ That is another affair," said Harry. '^ It is a man's 
business to bravo danger." 

*' In a good cause," said Lucy. 

'* In a good and great cause, to be sure," repeated 
Harry. 

** But then it comes to this-^what is a great cause f '* 
said Lucy. 

^ Is not the cause of science, my dear, a great cause T' 

*^ I do not know," said Lacy. *' I think it is quite 
enough if a man hazards his life for his country— for his 
fother and mother, and friends, or for poor w6o;ien, sin- 
tors, and so forth. You may aa^ my falhejr as ^ooa V 
lie comes down stales*^ 
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** No^ n<m,^ nm fftmrjr, •* #e trUI taflc ot H a^o«0r 
Hme, yem knofw we are going te the balloon. But, Laicy, 
wh^e is the balloon t Oh! lAicy, what w become of 
it T I toW yoti to watch it.'* 

•• I do not kfiow," cried Lucy, '• vdiat haa become <rf 
it : it must be somewhere in the r6ora, but I cannot see 
it. look up on ^at high press^— I wiU took under the 
tables.'* 

High and low, fiid everywhere they looked, but with- 
out seeing it. 

" The #hulo#s are shot— the door is shut-^mftiody 
lias conie in — notK>dy has gone out of the room since we 
had it iafe," said Harry. 

" It must have bufst," said Lucy. " Look for the skin." 

^ It ccfuld not have burst wiihout some little noise« I 
taiink ," said Harry. 

'< We will settle about the noise after we have found 
the skin,*' said Lucy : *' but I cannot see waj thing like 
ft. What cto have become of it ?*' 

Harry made another careful search in silence, and 
then said, '* I am now sure t^at it is not in the room, and 
ft could not hsive got out of the room any way but 
one." 

«* What way f asked Lu<^. 

" Up the chimney,*' said Harry. 

**Up the chimney P* said Lucy. "But now I recol- 
lect, it is very likely-=^you kikhV how ibnd it wad of go- 
ing towards the fire." 

* h may have stuck in its way up," said Hany, trying 
to look up the chimney, but nothing was to be seen. 

'* Nothing but darkness," daid Lucy, pofqnng up her 
head as Harry withdrew his. Harry ran- out directly 
io try if the balloon could be seen hoveiing ov€ir the 
liouse. Where it had flown none could tefli. One DMn 
had seen " something very odd" come out of the top of 
the chimney ; another had seen this odd something pass 
over his head — he had thought it was a kite---he' €oi:Ai 
tell only what he had thmight it was, and howmueh he 
was surprised when he saw that it was not what he had 
thought ; but more he could not tell. 

Harry ran from field to field, Jumped overditehe^ and 
lumped' back again ; and, breathless, hot, and tired, canhe 
Jiomd no wiser than he had gone out. Lucy all the time 
tiras exceedingly sorry for her careleasnesft, lor wliicii 
Harry never once reproached her« 
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^ Tliey^werepaipti6«lflBiy vexed by the loss of t^ 
balloon, because it belonged to Edward Digby, Who ha^ 
BS Sir Rupert had told them, spent nearly a whole day in 
patehing it. The more they thought of it, the more thf y 
grieved. Sir Rupert di4 all he could to comfort them, 
by saying, ihat he would take it upon himself to pro- 
vide for Edward as good and great a Norfolk turkey's craw 
as that wfcich was lost. ^*But,'' added their kind com- 
forter, " i by no means give it up yet as lost, only stray* 
ed — certainly not stolen ; our neighbours and our neigh- 
bours' children are all honest and kind people. Some 
one will probably find our little balloon, and bring back 
its skin to-morrow. But now for to-day. I am sony 
you are disamwinted ;. I wish I had for, you a beautifiu 
Bttle ballooii I once possessed — ^my flying-iieh.'' 

^* A flying-fish ! I wish we had it," said Lucy. 

Harry asked what size it was. 

'' About four feet from head to tail, and broad in ju^ 
proportion for a fish,*^ said Sir Rupert, " with, proper 
&1S, and every thing titai could make it look like a real 
Uve fish. It wasmadeof baudruche." 

Harry asked, " What is bamdrucker , 

** Simply goldbeater's skin. Bandruche is the French 
Bame for it ; and my thoughts going back to Paris, where 
I had first seen such a; balloon, I use<d the name by which 
I had there beard it called. I gave my pretty fish to 
Edward, wiio was very young at that time. It was lost 
isx coming over : it fell, I believe, ii^to the sea." 

^ Tery natural^" said Lucy, '* for ihe fish to go into 
mbo sea. 

^ But since we have not that, or any other,'' pursued 
Sir I^upert, '* what can be done now ! Since we have 
none ready made, what would you think of trying to 
make one for yourselves T' 

t ^ I think it would be the happiest thing ia the worlds'* 
said Lucy. 
. ^' K we coM do it," fiaid Harry. 

*' Why not !" said Lucy, " if we had any tiiiag to make 
H of." 

Sir Rupert thought that Lady Digby, who it seems had 
every thing that everybody wanted, oo^ perhaps fur- 
tiish a quire or two of silver paper. 

'* Then we can soon make a balloon of silver paper, 
I am sure,'* said Lucy. 

ie» * 
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' ^ We haTe only three dsys more to stejr at Bl^f 
Castle," said Harry, s^hing profoundly. 

^ Only three days, indeed i" said Lucy, echoing the 
liigh Sincerely ; but in a more sprightly tone she addedt 
^ Three whole days ; and this, remember, is not half 
jgone, Harry. But I wonder you are not more eager 
eten than I am about our balloon." 

'• My dear, I am eager about it," said Hawy, " very 
^ager, but 1 see many difficulties ; and I am afraid, wf 
should only waste Lady Digby*s silver paper« which I 
know is Taluable to ladies for their cap-boxes." 

*' I #ould not have you waste that, my deans, or any 
Ihing else," said Sir Rupert, smiling \ '* but I can answer 
ifbr it that Lady Digby, for such a purpose, will give her 
silver paper willingly, even out of her cap-box, if it were 
necessary. However, not to raise the merit of her sac- 
rifice, Harry, 1 can tell you that she happens to have a 
More of it, which she bought for Edward. There is 
inuch to be learned in doing any thing of this sort well; 
knd so much ingenuity must be employed, that I am al- 
ways a promoter of such things, i am always fur let- 
ting my young friends try their own experiments." 

^ But do Tou really think, sir," s^ Harry, '' that we 
lean succeed!" 

'^ Tell me how you would set about it, and then I will 
give yon my best opinion," said Sir Rupert. 

"I do not know," said Harry: '^ I only know that i^ 
is exceedingly difficult ; for 1 recollect that when my 
uncle's balloon was making, he and ray father were cal- 
culating and measuring, with long tables of figures, and 
scales, and beam-compasses^-but I could not understand 
what they were doing." 

'• But that was a year ago, Hany, yon know," said 
Lucy. 

Sir Rupert took them to the Hbrary, and showed them, 
in one of the plates of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia^ th^ 

fore of a balloon, with all the riequisite dimensioiw 
larked on it. 

Lucy was awestruck at the sight of a diagram, with 
cnrves, and crossing-lines, and, as she said, '' with deci- 
mals innumerable." But Harry's hopes began to revive, 
•* You once," said he, •• covered a ball for me, Lucy, and 
its cover was divided into gores, which were very like 
this ; they were all of different ccrioors, I recollect, and 
very iwretty," 
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** the ball was very small, you know, and ready shaped 
for me. I meaaured it round, and divided it into an 
^uai number of parts, and counted how many gores of 
such a breadth, in their broadest part, woitld go round 
il ; and then I cut a pattern in paper, sloping it, and 
guessing by my eye, and trying repeatedly what would 
fit: then 1 cut ail the leather gores by my paper pat- 
tern, stack them round the ball with pins, mid by mea»< 
Uiing and cutting, pulling and pushing, and puckering, 
AtretehiAg, and ooaxing, the ball was at last finished." 

Lucy showed the manner in which she had creased 
her paper in various directions, in order to make her 
pattern^ but Harry thought it exceedingly difficult and 
mcomprehensible. Sir Rupert, to whom the case was 
referred, thought that Lucy's method might do, if she 
took care to aUow sufficient margin for joinings« and to 
Admit of luting out or drawing the pieces closer to- 
gether, hs occanwi might re()Qir6, to compensate for 
inaccuracies. 

The ehief difficulty now seemed to be the shape of 
the pattern gore ; but Lucy's alarm at the '^ innumera* 
M6 decimals'* not having yet subsided, and Harry still 
fearing that a latige part of the '' three days" would be 
consumed in making himself sufficiently master of the 
subleet to construct it with mathematical accuracy. Sir 
Rupert compounded with them for a method, which, he 
said, wo«id answer well enough for a first attempt. 

'' Let us determine," said he, *' what is to be the sh^pe 
and sice of your balloon. Suppose it to be a globe of 
eighteen feet in circumference — in that case, twelve 
goreii wilUprobably be enough ; and the greatest breadth 
of each of thete must evidently be eighteen inches, or a 
little more, to allow for a pasting margin; It is equally 
el^»r that their tength must be half the circumference 
6f the globe, or nine feet. To make your pattern, I 
Irould advise you to paste some sheets of brown paper 
together, so as to form a narrow parallelogram of nine 
feet long and eighteen inches wide. This, you know, 
must be tapered to a point at each end ; not by straight 
fines, but, as you observed, Harry, by curvinp^ the sides } 
and as you are doubtful of accomplishing this with geo- 
metricsd precision, I think we may trust to your eye to 
^«w the- curves, provided you mike the greatest quah« 
^y, that fhey huge out from a straight e^ge, about a 
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tenth offhe extreme iir^aMi of ^egoiv; thai isria this 
case, about one inch and three quarters." 

Ilarry and Lucy were eager to begin on the strength 
of these directions. '* But now/* thought Harry, '* what 
sort of a balloon shall it be f " He aidied Sir Rupert if he 
had ever seen a balloon which carried up fire with it to 
keep the air within rarefied I 

Sir Rupert said that he had seen several : one in par- 
ticular he well recollected ; *' Its pimer cover,*' said he, 
^'caught fire when at a considerable height in the air; 
it seemed a globe of fiame, and for a second or two that 
it retained its form, it made a most beautiful spectacle. 
But, Harry,'* said Sir Rupert, suddenly checkmg him- 
telf, *' are you thinking of sending up fire with your bal- 
loon 1" 

•* Oh ye»— why not, sir f" cried Lucy, •' 1 should like 
very much to see it take fire in the air." 

But Sir Rupert said he could not consent to this*— he 
thought it too dangerous. *^ There are several thatch- 
ed houses, and ricks of com and hay, in this neighbour- 
hood,*' said he, ** and if the balloon fell upon them, it 
would set them on fire*" 

The moment that this danger was pointed out, Hany 
i^andoned all further idea of a fire-balloon, and asked 
whether he might fill it with hot air! 

Sir Rupert willingly consented to this, and told him 
that they should have a chafing-dish, with burning char- 
coal, by which the balloon might be filled, with less 
danj^er of setting it on fire than if they lighted a fire of 
straw under it. Sir Rupert added, that though th&send- 
ing up fire with a balloon Arom his park would be haz-. 
ardous, yet there were other situations in whic;^ it might 
he done without danger; for instance, when they rep- 
turned to the seashore, they might, if their father ap- 
proved, try one when the wind blew towards the sea. 
Sir Rupert sat down immediately, and wrote for them 
the following directions, which were committed to 
Lucy*s memorandum-book for a future occasion. * 

" Choose a calm dry eTening ; and baring erected in tke groand 
two poles, at a sufficient distance apart to prevent the balloon, when 
mflated, from touching against them, pass a string through the lioflf 
at the crown of the balloon, and fasten the ends of it to the tops of 
the poles ; then, in order to inBate it, place a chafing-dish with bom 
hig charcoal under the opening at the bottom ; it will presently swell 
out, and consequently rise to a greater distance from the (Uiafing- 
dish, which wiU enable you tobocA on a small wire bMka^00Dt•i» 
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balance the balloon when in the air. The string on which the bal. 
loon 18 suspended must be cut at the moment that the spirits of wiae 
in' the sponge is lighted." 

There is no ancient saying of which the wisdom Is 
more cordially felt by youth, than that " they who give 
qtikkly give twice/' Lady Digby immediately ordered 
for them a large deal table, placed in one of the spa* 
eioos nnoccnpied bedchambers, where, the carpet being 
rolled up, they might use floor or table, as they liked : 
she also provided them with a dish of good paste, two 
paste-brashes, two towels, the housekeeper's large cut* 
ting-otit scissors, a pair of compasses, a long ruler, and, 
in short, all they could want, including what only her 
kindness ccmld have suggested, two pair of steady, able* 
bodied clothes-horses from the laundry, on which to 
hang their long sheets of pasted paper to dry. They 
set to work. Lucy's- iirst business was to paste the 
^eets of silver paper into the narrow parallelogramB) 
While Harry was intent on his brown paper pattern. 

Harry*s pattern ready, Lucy cut out all the twelve 
gores in the silver paper, leaving *' ample room and 
verg^ enough" in the margin to compensate, if heces* 
aaory, for inaccuracies. Then came the fna^um opus 
of putting together the gores; They proceeded not 
without many little disasters, too tedious to relate. 
Lucy handled her brush in a masterly style, lightly and 
evemy-^ever keeping strictly within her bounds, she 
ibwept along with steady and determined hand to the 
end of her course ; at last each pair of gores was pasted 
together, and each having been allowed time to dry, the 
patience necessary for which being the greatest trial of 
all—the whole was, with a little coaxing and a little 
tHickeriiig, joined together. It was necessary that the 
Dallooa should open wide^ so that it might be held ovef 
the fiie to be filled with hot air, therefore the lowet 
}M>ims of the gores were cut off, and the bottom was 
pasted round a light hoop of cane. When they thought 
* the bsdloon was finished, Lucy put her delighted head 
Within it, to contemplate the inside ; but to her great 
dismay she saw various little holes in the paper, and 
the remainder of the day was spent in putting patches 
over each detected flaw. 

On the morning of their last day, the weary business 
of patching was ended. Each hole j^ its patch, lori 
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eri^y patch win dry, and neter did ftriista eonteniplato 

their work with more satisfaction : Lucy, with a few 
exclamations of delight ; Harry, with sober, silent ad- 
miration. They stood before their balloon, and won- 
dered that it had ever come to^^ether ; and father and 
mother, and Lady Digrby and Sir Rupert, snccessiTely 
joined in the same surprise and admiration, with sin- 
cere congratulations. In the moment of success, the 
general gave due credit to his lieutenant Lucy, without 
whose assistance, as he was proud to acknowledge, all 
his generalship would have, been of no avail. He hand- 
somely acknowledged the skill with which ^1 had been 
Eerformed that was left to her discretion ; though, per- 
aps, he still more admired that which those in com- 
mand often prefer to ability — ^prompt and mute obedi- 
ence. 

It was a fine eTening— ^he sun just setting— out thejr 
bore their balloon to an open space in the park; it 
was suspended from the top of the poles which had 
been prepared, and the burning charcoal was placed 
under the opening at the bottom, to inflate it.- In a 
few minutes the flaccid bag began to swell out, fold 
after fold. The Izst gleam of sunset, however, dtsap^ 
peared, before it had completely expanded. It now 
pulled slightly against the hands of the holdecs-down : 
they had orders not to let it go till the word of com- 
mand should be given. Lucy, who was cme of the 
holders-down, felt that it was hot service; but Hany 
was beside her, and, emulous of his fortitude, she stood 
firmly till she heard *' let go." Up rose the balloon-^ 
steady, and majestically high, yet full in view; and 
paused a while, h&mging in mid-air, like a silver moon 
fh)m the blue sky. The balloon again wafted upwards,' 
and again stood still. There was now seen a beantilul 
light on one of its sides ; Lucy thought it could not come 
from the sun, because it had disappeared beneath the 
horizon. It had set for them ; but, as her father tcdd 
her, those who have ^ne up in balloons have sometimes 
seen the sun set twice ; once while on the earth, and 
once when raised above it. This appearance lasted but 
for a moment or two : a fresh breeze aro8e-*the bal- 
loon sailed rapidly along; they eagerly f<^owed it 
with their ey^s, but it did not sail steadily far ; it wa- 
vered, and turned sidewise, and fell — ^feU-^^fell on a 
thorn-bush, never more to n9e. • 
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■^K is flU over,** said Lucy. '* Btkt was it not beauti- 
falt Harry t Have we not had a great deal of pleasufe, 
Harry r 

Harry walked on in silence, bearing the mangled 
remains of the baHoon. 

•' After all,'* continued Lucy, •• when a balloon does 
not carry any thing up with it, I do not see that it is 
much better than a kite." 

This insulting remark roused Harry from his silence. 
But when he had said all he could about the ingenuity 
and curiosity of the inventton, Lucy still pressed him to 
tell what use had been made of it ; and Harry, embar- 
rassed,, looked to his father and Sir Rupert for assist- 
ance, and whatever thev could they supplied. 

Once a balloon had oeen used for reconnoitring, that 
is, for discovering the situation, forces, and movements 
.of a hostile army. Balloons have also been employed 
in trying some magnetical and electrical experiments. 
One ingenious man employed a baDoon on purpose to 
try a philosophical experiment on sound ; he sent up 
explosive materials for this purpose, to be let off at dit^ 
ferent heights, but the shouts of the crowd below pre- 
vented these from being heard. 

"And nothing more found out yet! No more use 
made of balloons T' said Lucy. ^ Oh ! Harry, what have 
you to say now !" 

" That they have gone fast out of favour with you 
ever since you read and thought about the danger," said 
Harry. *• However, I must acknowledge it is surprising 
that such a great invention has not yet been of more 
use." 

Sir Rupert observed, that one reason for this had been 
that it was so expensive to make balloons, that poor 
philosophers bould not afford it : the expense, however, 
has now been somewhat diminished by the use of coal- 
gas in the place of hydrogen. Balloons, he said, were 
generally sent up merely as shows, and paid for by peo- 
ple who went to see them merely for amusement ; the 
exhibitors, therefore, thought only of producing a grand 
effect ; for instance, they made one to represent Meg 
Merrilies, another was a figure clothed in a flame- 
coloured robe, and another was a Pegasus transporting 
a richly-accoutred warrior through the clouds. 

"Oh!" said Lucy, "I wish they could manage the 
balloon Pegasus as the man in the Arabian Tales man- 
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aged his HjiogAione ; by turning one p6g lie menl Wf 
tnd by turning another lie came down.'' 

"That may be done yet, perhaps," said Harry, "by 
turning one peg to let the air out, and another to let it 
in. If we could but guide balloons, then, kkleed, they 
would be useful." 

** And not till then," said his father. 

** But do you think, father, do you think, Sir Rupert," 
said Lucy, •* that the way of guiding them will ever be 
found out t" 

Harry looked eagerly from one to the other, in hopes 
of a favourable answer. 

They would not say it was ittipossil^ ; they would 
not say they thought it probaUe. 

" There was a time when it was thought impossible 
to do what is now done," said Harry ; •* who knows but 
the means of guiding balloons are close to us, and under 
our eyes and hands, Just as the rarefied air for raising 
them was ready long before men invented How to 
use it." 

" True and sensible," said Sir Rupert. 

Encouraged by this acknowledgment, Harry inqui- 
red what attempts had ever been made to guide bal-. 
loons. He exclaimed, ** What a glorious thing it would 
be! What signifies the danger — men must die some 
way or other." 

**Well done] well done, Harry !*• Said Sir Rupert, 
smiling ; " I believe you have hopes of being a balloon- 
guider yourself." 

Harry bluslied, and was silent. AAer a pause he said, 
in a low voice, to his father, " I may, at least, think oti 
the subject, father." 

"There is no reason ivhy you should not think of it, 
.if you like it, Harry," said his father; «*but many great 
men have thought of it, and failed : there is, however, 
nothing to be ashamed of in this wish ; it springs from 
a praiseworthy ambition." 

*< And let his ambition take its flight," added Sir Ru- 
pert. "Recollect our own schemes^ when we were 
boys; our grand magnet scheme, and our effi>rts to in- 
vent perpetual motion. The worst that can be said is, 
that, though it does us no harm, it does nobody else 
any good." 
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It maybe a satisfaction to some kind young heart, or to 
some equally kind old hearty to be assured, that Sir Ru- 
pert was not mistaken in his good opinion of his neigh- 
bours and his neighbours' chiklren. The little balloon 
was brought back by one of Farmer Dobson's yonng 
folks ; but though Farmer Dobson himself accompanied 
^8 boy to bring baek this stray, or waif, as he called it, 
to the lord of the manor, yet it was now little likely to 
be of any further use, and no longer worthy to be placed 
among Edward's valuables ; for it had first stuck upon 
the branch of a tree that overhung Higglesham Ford, 
then It had fallen into the ford, and just at the worst 
place it could have fallen — where the cattle came to 
driok : some beast had set his foot upon it, and the ^at 
half-moon rents even Lucy could not hope to repair. 

It was all over with it as a balloon, but still its re- 
mains were treated with respect, and deposited in a 
drawer with remnants of other turkey-craws. They 
might be of service still to balloons yet unborn, which 
could only be mended by patches of the same stuff. 

** But I do not know whether my son will care about 
balloons so much,'* said Sir Rupert, ** now that his ob- 
ject has been accomplished by other means.'* 

•• What was his object V asked Harry, eagerly. 

Sir Rupert told him that the seacoast in that neigh- 
bourhood was dangerous — ^vessels had been driven on 
shore, and had been wrecked — property and lives had 
been lost-^and Edward's imagination had been struck 
nHth the thoughts of contriving means of affording as- 
sistance to these poor shipwrecked people. He fiiew 
that it was often c^ the utmost consequence to be able 
to carry out a rope from a vessel in, distress to the 
iHiore ; and he had at one time an idea that small bal- 
loons might, when the wind served, be used for this pur- 
pose; but the object had been lately accomplished in an 
ingenious manner, by simpler means. A method had 
been invented of sending a rope from a vessel to the 
shore by means of a kite, which could be made to de- 
scend at any place or time required. " By-the-by, Harry," 
said Sir Rupert, •* you cannot do better than read the 
account of this invention ; I am sorry we did not think 
of it sooner, that we might have tried it ; but you shall 
nave the book, and take it home with you. I dare say 
ymi wili be abl# id make akite of this scnrt for yourself 

II. si 17 
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It is a new and perfectly safe invention for you to try—' 
no gas necessary — ^no fire — iiothing dangerous^^-and 
something really within your power and present means 
to accomplish for a useful purpose." 

Harry's mind seized the idea instantly with enthtt- 
siasm. 

"Yes," added Sir Rupert, "even the electric kite, 
which drew down lightning from the clouds, and whick 
led to the use of conductors, to save us from the danger 
of thunder-storms, could not be more useful than such a 
kite as this, which might save the lives of thousands." 

Sir Rupert went with Harry immediately to the libraiy 
to look for this book, and some others which he arid 
Lucy wished to borrow. They were welcome to any, 
upon condition that they wrote down their names m 
wnat was called the Book-book, a small volume' which 
lay with the catalogue upon the library table, and in 
which a debtor and creditor account was regularly kept 
of all that were borrowed and returned. 

Besides the forty-first volume of the Transactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, in which 
there was the description of the kite, Harry wrote down, 
** Priestley's History of Vision, 2 vols.," in which he par- 
ticularly wanted to read atout the camera-obscura. 
Lucy wished to have that book of Franklin's, which she 
had been looking at the day they were at the electrical 
machine, for the sake of some letters which she ha^ 
seen at the end of the volume. Harry found the volume 
again readily for Lucy. What she alluded to were enti- 
tled Letters to a Young Lady on Philosophical Subjects, 
in one of which the author says to her, " Your observa- 
tion on what you have lately read concerning insects ie 
very just and solid. Superficial mindd are apit to despise 
those who make that part of the world their study, as 
mere triflers; but certainly the world has been very 
much obliged to them." 

Lucy wished also for a little volume which she had 
seen in Lady Di^by's bookcase, called Nourjahad, the 
beginning of which had excited her curiosity. Lady 
Digby consented, though it was a very favourite book, 
as it had been given to her by her father when she was 
about Lucy's age. She also lent her two very interest- 
ing accounts of shipwrecks ; " The Loss of the Winter 
ton," and the ** Voyage of the Alceste." 

Sir Rupert's last kmdness to Han^ and huoywam the. 
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iencKiig and explaining to ^^m the nse of z pentagrcmh^ 
an instrument for reducing maps or drawings. Dr. 
WoUaston's Camera Lucida he promised to show Harry 
the next time he came to see him. 
■ Harry was very happy to hear those words, the next 
time. 

Sir Rupert expressed his desire to see him and Lucy 
again whenever theii; father and mother would bring 
them ; and it was settled that they should spend another 
fortnight at Digby Castle, making it their way home. 

As Lucy was listening most attentively to this inter- 
esting arrangement, she was startled by the sound of a 
carriage : she looked out of the window, and saw that it 
was their own, driving to the door. 
• •* Is it possible !" cried she. " I thought it was much 
earlier. Oh ! there is mamma with her bonnet on ! I 
did not think it was n"ear bonnet-time yet." 

But alas ! it was come to that time, and to that last 
moment when she must say good-by. 

How often they said good-by it would be impossible 
to recount. We are sure of once in the drawing-room 
—once on the steps of the house — once on the steps of 
the carriage — and again at the carriage window, and a 
good-by as they passed the porter's lodge, to the mother 
of Astyanax* 

But the present moment, as usual, pressed its claims 
to attention, and had its claims allowed. Harry began 
to settle the books in the carriage. Of their inconveni- 
ent arrangement, in the moment of farewell, none of the 
party had been fully sensible. But now it hurt Harry's 
mechanical feelings to see parcels sliding and slipping, 
unable to stay in the places assigned them, as these 
were in direct opposition to the laws of gravity. He 
set about to alter their arrangement, promising to make 
it infinitely more convenient to everybody. How in- 
convenient his elbows were to his mother during this 
operation need not be represented: it will readily be 
conceived by all who have ever been in a carriage with 
a settler. 

Scarcely had Harry packed the books, and* Lucy 
placed the great nosegay to her satisfaction in one of 
the pockets of the carriage, than they began a com- 
parison of their feelings during their visit at Digby 

/ ^ I liavebera very, iwfy happy P said Lney. «H»ry, 
Id 
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M me tell tou aH U^ things wliich I liked* and fkim 
you may tell me what you liked best.'* 

What he or what Lucy liked best it was difficult to 
decide : Lucy seemed to think that ** all was best."-*'' I 
hope,** she added, " that Lady Digbv's nephews and nie- 
ces may be there at our next visit ; how happily we sha^l 
play at hide and seek in the annulled apartments ! I 
know a place where you would not find me for a year 
i( I did not tell you — up through the trapdoor, near the 
little staircase leading to that observatoiy which yoa 
have not seen." 

" I am to see the observatory, and Saturn and his 
ring, next time," said Harry, '' if next time ever comes.*^ 

" If! to be sure it will," said Lucy. " We have not 
seen half the park yet — we shall have dehghtful walks 
with Lady Digby — ^she likes long, rambling, scrambling 
walks. Harry, is not she a nice woman 1" 

'* No," said Harry. *' I like her because she is not 
ntctf." 

*' Not in the bad sense you mean; not &ver nice^^ said 
Lucy. 

" Yes," said Harry ; " I mean, that she is not one of 
those who have always fine shoes, and wno can never 
stir out of the house except on a fine day. She has 
strong shoes, and has the use of her feet, and heir 
hands, and her head." 

** And knows where every thing can be found that is 
wanted," said Lucy, '* and keeps every thing in order." 

" Yet does not plague everybody," said Harry, " by 
being too exact. Some people take every book off the 
tables the moment one leaves the room, and put every 
thing out of the way, which they call putting things by. 

** That would not suit Sir Rupert," said Lucy ; '* he 
said he did not like the look of any room where there 
were no books, and no signs of people being comforta<- 
bly employed. I love the look of the library and the 
drawing-room at Digby Castle: very different from 
Newcourt Hall, a fine house aunt Pierrepoint took me 
to last year. My dear Harry, you can have no idea how 
tiresome it was! Lady Newcourt sat or lay on the 
sofa all day long, without having any thing in the world 
todol" 

• '^I suppose the poor woman was a cripple," said 
Harry. 

«' No, she w«8 not a efipQle»" saicl Ijocys ^'shie could 
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dance, thoagh she could not walk. Bnt I suppose that 
Bome days she was ill, though she ate and drank like 
Other people every day : yet it was always said that 
Lady Newcourt was so very delicate ! There was to 
be no wind in the room, and no noise — all the company 
talked in whispers ; but indeed that was no loss, for no- 
body ever said any thing worth hearing ; nobody laughed* 
and nobody was allowed to yawn, excepting Lord New* 
court himself. He did yawn indeed ; and aunt Pierre* 
point was so cruel as to send me to bed one evening for 
a fit of yawning, which I caught from him — so I never 
looked at him a^in in the evening ; indeed, I did not 
like looking at him at any time. At breakfast he was 
80 pale and miserable; at dinner, so red and cross; and 
at night, so stupid and sleepy. I believe he was unhap* 
py, because he had never any things say." 

**But many people are happy enough when they 
have not any thing to say,'' interrupted Harry. 

•♦Are they?" said Lucy, doubtingly. 

•' Certainly," said Harry. **Men are often happy 
when they say nothing: for one, I am sure I am often 
happiest when—" 

"You ! yes," interrupted Lucy; "but there is a great 
deal of difference between saying nothing, and having 
nothing to say ; besides. Lord Newcourt not only had 
nothing to say, but nothing to do. Poor man ! with all 
his riches, and his fine Newcourt-house, and Newcourt- 
park, he was the most unhappy person I ever saw. 
Now I will make his face for you, Harry." 

Harry could not help laughing at Lucy's imitation of 
Lord ^fewcourt's dull face. She was going on mimick- 
ing his lord^ip's yawn, and the manner in which Lady 
Newcourt lolled on the sofa, and her drawling, affected 
▼oice; but her mother stopped her,i)y saying that she 
advised her not to acquire the habit of mimicry. 

^ Though it may be entertaining at the moment, Lucy, 
it is dangerous ; it would make you disliked ; andt what 
is worse, might lead you to say and do what is ilJU 
natured, and for which you ought to be disliked." 

''Oh! mamma, 1 hope not," said Lucy; "I did not 
mean to be illnatured, but I cannot help seeing the dif- 
ference between people who are sensible or agreeaUei 
and those who are stupid, or affected, or disagreeable. 
How can I help, mamina, seeing the difference between 
Loid aad Lady Newcourt* with their ways of going on 
• 17* 
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«t Neweowt^house, and Sir Rupert and Lady 'Difixy$ 
and their manner of spending their time at Digby Cas- 
tte.^ You would not wish, mamma, would you, that t 
should not perceive the diffeijeuce, and that I should lik0 
them all equally V 

. ** Certainly I should not, my dear Lucy," answered 
her mother. '* I am very glad that you can judge and 
distinguish what it is in the characters, and manners, 
and habits of those you see which makes them agree- 
able or disagreeajble, happy or miserable ; and I should 
be very sorry, Jjy what I say now, to put any restraint 
upon your ej^pressing before me, as well as to your 
brother, your natural feelings and opinions.'* 
. " Oh, mamma, you need not fear that," said Lucy.; 
'* I should never feel afraid to speak before you ; you 
tell me so gently and kindly when you think me wrong* 
Now, Harry, stop me, pray, the next time I begin to 
mimic anybody; and do not laugh, because that en* 
courages me. I do not think I was quite right either, 
mamma, in another thing which, perhaps, you did not 
hear me say — about aunt Pierrepoint's being so cruel as 
to send me to bed for yawning. I should not have said 
tliat, because she was very kind to me, and I should be 
very sorry to be ungrateful — I should not have told the 
only little thing she did that was unjust." 

*' Very true, my dear Lucy ; and I am sure, since you 
have this generous 'feeling,^ that I need say no more qu 
the subject." 

** Mother,'' said Hany, " I am going to ask you a ques* 
tion ; not on my own account, for 1 cannot complain of 
anybody having been uojpst to me— 'but wjien children 
have been punished unjustly, I want to know how they 
can help recollecting it." 

" They cannot help recollecting it," said his mothei^ 
**but they can prevent themselves from talking or 
thinking of it, by which means they will avoid fixmg the 
impression more strongly in the jnemory ; wad if, on the 
other hand, they try to recollect the> kindness that has 
been shown to them, they will avoid the danger whieh 
Lucy so justly dreads, of becoming ungrateful." 

" Yes, mamma," said Lucy, ** i recollect hearing €d 
tliat ungrateful girl. Miss Kitty Maples, who said — " 

Her father interrupted her recollections, and gently 
de«red her to look out at a ^ce they were just passiog. 
**l,et us (UOk," saidhe* ''of things^ not of pctcsoM.'* 
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B» •tofipad the omiage^br a few mifltttes^, ttet t^ 
ttttght look at the bukdiag which was near the road. 

"* What a strange, ugly-looking house," exchunted 
Lacy. '* It is neither a house nor a castle !" 

^ This was the mode of building," said her father, 
*^ which followed the time of jBothic castles in England. 
WheA fortified easctes were no longer wanted for de« 
imtctf people began to baild houses with walls less 
tludf^f and without the moat, drawbridge, and portcullis ; 
Ihey retttined something of the old castle appearance, 
kf wMLj of grandeur, or because they had b^n used to 
it. But this style of building, which Lucy dishkes, ap- 
peals now to be useless; and that is one reason, I 
^nkf why it looks ugly. Those blind towers, for in- 
eianoe, in which there are neither loopholes to shoot 
through with bow and arrow, nor windows to light even 
a narrow staircase, are ridiculous." 

A short time after this, as they drove through a 
town, they took notice of some very old-looking houses, 
which seemed to he built of wood; they had projecting 
windows, whic^, in the second story, jutted out far iliito 
tiM afireet; and others, like checkered frames of black 
wood and white plastering: on one of these they saw 
the date 1560. Sudi houses were common, as their 
liuher told them, in the times of Elizabeth and James. 

'* Did not we cqme through this town on onr way to 
Dif^y Castle !" said Lucy. *' i wonder that I never took 
wNice of these odd-looking houses; did you, Harry V* 

" No," said Harry, *' we were thinking of soiztething 
else, 1 suppose." 

"But now," said Lucy, **that we have seen that 
Gothic castle and chapel, and that we have learned a 
IhUle about sueh things, we take more notice of other 
bttildiflgSy and we feel interested about them, which is 
very pleasant*" 

A» they went on a Uttle further they met some 
loaded timber-carriages, and on one was a stone pillar, 
which, as one of the drivers UM them, had been 
huNig^ W water from far off; they were going "^to a 
nobleman's place near hand, who is building a fine 
house." Harry's father found, that by turning a little 
out of their direct road they could see it»aod he ordered 
the poetiUiaa to drive that way. When they arrived, 
they got out of the carriage to look at the building; the 
acaffoldingt weM upy««d maoy woriuaao busy at wmrk: 
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bttt eoOMb was iiMhed for Hapr to Me liie ityWof 
architecture. It was Grecian, with a portieo supported 
by Doric columns. Lucy said the front looked very 
like the print of a temple which they had seen the day 
before, among the prints at Digby Castle. She could 
not recollect the name of it. Harry knew it was the 
temple of Minerva, but it had anotber name, the ^««>*«- 
nan> The architect heard what they said, ^ *«« 
them that this was built after the model of the Partfte- 
tton. He then spoke of some new buddings in London, 
.and made use of several tehns which they did notj»- 
derstand ; but Harry had now seen and heard enough to 
make him anxious to learn more on these subjects. 
'* How much there is to learn," said he, in getting mto 
the carriage, " not only about building, but about every 
Ahing !" 

" Yes," said Lucy, " that puts me in mind of ' Alps on 
Alps arise.* Harry, do you recollect that *" 

** Alps on Alps!" said Harry; "what can you mean, 
Lucy 1" 

She began to repeat some well-known lines of Pope. 
H^ry recollected them ; he had learned them from her 
some months before this time, and he begged that she 
would let him try if he could repeat them. " Only give 
me time," said he ; *• when I stop, do not tell me tnc 
next, word directly^" . auh 

" Very well ; if you are out I will not put you in tttii 
have counted a hundred, and that surely will be time 
enough for you to think, and for me to be silent.' 

Harry began boldly— 

« « Fired at first sight with what—' " 

But with whsrt or by what he was fired, he could not 
recollect. Lucy's hundred was fairly counted, and the 
last ten slowly tolled out. , . , • ^ 

He observed that these first lines, which he knew 
were something about the muse, he had always found 
very difficult, but that if Lucy would repeat four or five, 
h© knew he could then go on cleverly. Lucy repeated— 

** * Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we 'tempt the height of arts, 
J ^ While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short viewB we take, nor see the lengths behind.* " 

* From ttie Onek word PartiWii«t, Tbe VBWb 
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** 8top,* int^miptcd Haary, « here is my diffiod^; I 
never could learn this by heart, because 1 do not under- 
stand it. 'Nor see the lengths behind:* behind I think 
' should be before. Does not the author mean, that in 
climbing the height of the arts, we cannot see the 
length of the way before ust" 

**' He does ; but the word behind is here used in an* 
other sense." 

•* What sense I" said Harry. 

** Why, for instance," answered Lucy, •♦ if you take 
away a little fVom what we haVe to learn, yet a great 
deai is left behind." 

*^ Still there is a puzzle," said Harry, ** as there al- 
ways is when a word is used that has two senses ; we 
^ not know in which to take it." 

♦• Well, I cannot help it," said Lucy, " let me go on. 
You must not be so exact in poetry. You will see.by 
what is coming that I am right. 

** * But more advanced, behold, with strange surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise/'* 

"Science!" interrupted Harry. "Now, my dear, I 
can go on myself. 

" * So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountams seem the last ; 
But those attained^ we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way ; 
Th' increasmg prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.' " 

<* Quite perfect," said Lucy. 

** Aad very well repeated," said his mother. 

^Because I like these lines very much," said Harry. 
*^ In this poetry there is some sense as well .as sounds" 
added he. ^ It is true and it's pretty, aad it's wise and 
it's witty," 

** My dear Harry, that is rhyme 1 You will be a poet 
at last," cried Lucy. 

'' It will be a long time first," said Harry. '<In tl|e 
meantime here we are at home ; here is Dame Pey- 
ton's cottage." 

^And how well the roof looks, papa," said Lucy; 
** and there is Dame Peyton coming out to welcome us." 
. ^Mamna, do sol you think thiat pouch would b« 
13 
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nmch prettier if it were covered with hone^suckie. I 
will plant some there to<morrow, or cuttings of cUnuUiSf 
mamma, or some quick-growing cUmber." 



It may be feared, that after all the dissipation-Hnr, if 
dissipation be not the proper word, all the amusement 
and variety they had enjoyed during this last fortnight 
at Digby Castle, H any and Lucy might find it dull «t 
Rupert Cottage. It will be feared by those who best 
know the nature of boys, that after the great excite- 
ment of the workshop and the laboratory, with novel- 
ties meehanical, chymical, electrical, and aerial, opea- 
ing to his view every day and hour, Harry would not 
be able to settle soberly to his necessary employments, 
and to plod on daily through the requisite portions of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics. It will aiul must be 
feared by all who equally well know the nature of girls, 
that after the polite praise and incessant attention paid 
to her by those two most uncommonly kind people. Sir 
Rupert and Lady Digby, Lucy would droop like a plant 
suddenly removed from sunshine to shade. 

Harry and Lucy's father and mother had their fears 
on these points undoubtedly, and with some reason—as 
all fathers and mothers, as well as masters and govern- 
esses, will confess, those (mly excepted who have been 
blessed or cursed with the care of eaiiy prodigies of 
prudence. 

It should, be remarked, that a few words said by Sir 
Rupert Digby to both Harry and Lucy, had operated on 
their minds to prepare them to watch over themselves 
on their return home. He had shown that uncommon 
4egree of justice, which considers not only what is 
agreeable to young people at the moment, but ¥rhat is 
4jo happen afterward to them, and to those who have the 
every-day care of providing for their happiness. 

" You know, Harry, that if I were constantly living 
with you, I could not afford to give up to you so mudi 
of my time ; and I hope you will prove to your father 
and to yourself, when you go home, that I have done 
you no mischief. Lucy will, I think, follow your ex- 
ample, whatever it may be, and this will be an addition- 
al motive for your assiduity/' 

Harry had th^e .i^oeds in his i«eoU«etioii4lie mon^ 
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inff after he oanie home ; and when left entkefy to him- 
■eif, in his own room, he went to his mathematics fira^ 
and then finished his portion of Greek and Latin, before 
he tried the new glasses in his camera-obscura. When 
Lucy knew this, she could not for very shame go, as 
she had been desperately tempted to do, to Nouijahad 
instead of to arithmetic. 

After breakfast there was a new struggle in their 
minds : Harry was tempted by the sight of the books of 
shipwrecks, and was attracted by the titles, in large 
characters, of the loss of the Alceste and of the Winter- 
ton; and a page on which she opened in Nouijahad, 
describing the good genius crowned with flowers, was 
almost irresistible to Lucy. 

'*It will be an evil genius to you, Lucy," said her 
mother ; '* for if once it catches hold of you, it will keep 

Sou from every thing else ; of this I warn you, for I 
ave myself felt the power of that genius. Our duties 
must be done first, and then pleasures can be enjoyed 
in comfort." 

" I understand you, mamma," said Lucy. " There ! I 
have put away Nouijahad. But look at Harry, deep in 
the midst of the shipwrecks, though he advised me not 
to touch the beoks/^ 

Harry threw down the W^interton, and ran off to his 
business. 

Lucy had undertaken to make a frock for Dame Pey* 
ton^s ^andchild ; but, to say the truth, it had been a 
long time about, and was in danger of becoming as yel- 
low as certain Lndian muslin dresses, which the bmck 
servants, who are employed to embroider them for their 
mistresses, wind round their waists, and trail about the 
house, for months, working at the flower or the leaf in 
the intervals of domestic employments. Lucy's frock 
vas an example of beautiful running, and equally beau- 
tiful back-stitching, with one little border of satin stitch, 
smooth as any, save that which Parisian fingers can 
perform. Her mother now reminded her that it ought 
to be completed^ as the christening of the child was 
fixed for the next Sunday. There was one row of 
back-stitching yet to be done. Back-stitching, as every- 
body knows, is desperately tiresome ; but what will not 
hearty good-will, aided by a little good sense, and^a lit- 
tle eood example, accomplish 1 

^' Harry has done all he promised," thought Lucy, 
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** ancl so wiil.L Mamma shall see that I «» Aot apofled 
by all the amusement we had at Digby Castle ;'*-»ao 
thinking, and acting accordingly, she completeiy finiah* 
ed her work, and held it up before her mother's- appro- 
ving eyes. 

It h^pened that Harry and Lucy were to spend ted 
evening at home by themselves, Iheir father andraotiher 
having gone to dnnk tea with the good old vicar » at a 
few miles distance. They had many pleasant things l# 
do. Lucy, in the first place, went to tiy her ftock ok 
the baby. The joy that s^q[ieared in Dame PeyKm*s 
eyes overpaid Ludy for the labour of the work. The 
baby was asleep in the cradle, but the graadam, with* 
out ceremony, took it up to array it in its new vest- 
ments; and while Harry was out, digging the border 
ready for the cuttings of honeysuokle and clematw^ 
round the porch, the grandmother and Lucy had leisure 
to admire how pretty the child looked in its chrMteaing 
robe. The dame only wished that ito mother were al 
home to see it ; but the mother had gone to Digby Cas- 
tle to visit her husband, who was a footman there. 

Harry came into the cottage just to let Loey know 
that he had dug the border for her, and must now nm 
off to finish a job of his own — some steps which he was 
making to a batliinff-place, near Dame Peyton^s eottai^e. 
He told Lucy that he should finish his work in half SB 
hour, and that then he would come to her, 

" Pray, my dear Lucy,'' said he, ** wait for me at the 
seat ; do not come to see whether I have done my woik, 
for I promise you 1 will go to yon as soon as I can, and 
then we will read the shipwreck of the Winterton to* 
gether. Pray stay there patiently." 

Lucy promised to wait for him patiently. There was^ 
she thought, little danger of her not keeping this prom* 
ise, when she had such a book as Nouijahad to read. 
She read, and read on ; at last, pausing at a good rest* 
ing-place, just where Nouijahad sinks into ms second 
hundred vears' sleep, Lucy looked round her, and saw 
the lengthened shadows of the evening. There was 
within view of her seat a projecting point of rock, whose 
shadow Harry had always consulted as his dial. Lucy 
now looked at its long daik form upon the water, ana 
said to herself— 

'* It must be growing late, very late : I wonder Many 
irnotcome*' 
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(Ske Bleod tp) and k>ok«d along tho path"— no Hany^^ 
nothing was to be seen. She considered what c<Kdd 
have kept him so long. 

^' Perhaps soafte of the steps were wrongs" said she to 
herself, ** and he has stajed to alter them. 1 have a 
nund to go and selB^-^bnt no, he begged that I would be 
patient, and particularly desired me to stay for him 
here." 

She took up her book again, and read on a little far- 
ther, but with divided interest ; every now and then look- 
ing up to see whether he was coming ; at length, una- 
ble to fix heir attention any longer, she put down the 
book. For the last two pages she did not know what 
«he Was reading. She had been inventing all manner of 
things that could have befallen Harry. 

** I must go and see what has become of him,^' thought 
she. *' Why should not I ! He bid me wait for turn, 
that we might read the shipwreck here together ; but if 
'i stay any longer it will be so dark that we cannot read. 
,Hark, he is coming. " No, it was only the rustling of ths 
leaves. 

^ I cannot wait any longer— I may be of use to him— 
I ttiU go. Oh ! there he is ! I see hiai among the trees ! 
I am gM I stayed.** 

It was only a dog— but a boy followed, running full 
speed up the path towards her. Dame Peyton's grand- 
son^! Lucy tried to go forward to meet him ; but she 
was so ma^h frightened that she could not stir. 



" What is the matter t Where is my brother! Ob, 
«peak," cried Lucy, when the boy came near enough to 
beheaid. 

The boy, trying to look and speak composedly, an- 
swered, ** Master Hairy is at home, miss, by this time ; 
1 met him at the turn of the road with master and mis^ 
Ires*, and Master Harry sent me off here to tell you, 
miss, not to wait no longer for he, but to come home, u 
you be pleased^ miss.** 

" Is that all ?" said Lucy, relieved for a moment from 
her fhght. ^ But that is not ali, i am sure, by ytNir look. 
Something bad has happened— iell mie at once.*' 

^' Why, miss, our hoiise has he&a on fire, and half the 
roof burnt, toy say. I can*t teH how it happened 9 ] 
II. 18 
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only met Master Harry and the folks as I was a going 
towards home, just at the turn of the road. Grandmother 
was the first I met, and she asked me where I had beea; 
and I said with the cows \ then she told me how Our 
house had been all in a blaze, more than an hour ago, 
and that the child in the cradle, would have been bimit 
to death only for Master Harry : not a soul was near tlve 
house but he when the flames broke out, grandmother 
told me. She was gone to the wood to pick sticks-* 
mother was at the Castle — Betty had just runned out, I 
can't say where — " 

''Oh, never mind that, tell me about my Inother,** 
cried Lucy. 

*' I pan't, miss, for I don't know no more than that he is 
badly burnt. 1 saw his father carrying of him home.^* 

'' Carrying him i then it must be bad indeed," thought 
Lucy. 

site asked no further questions^ but set off running 
home as fast as she could. Want of breath forced her 
soon to slacken her speed, and the boy overtaking her» 
begged her not to be so much terrified. 

** 1 cannot think Master Harry is very badly hurt, be- 
cause he spoke quite like his self— strong and cheerful 
-^and his face is not burnt, miss, that I am clear sura 
of, for I saw it quite plain, as he turned his head back 
over his father's shoulder, beckoning to me, and sent me 
off with his love to you, miss, and to beg you would not 
be frightened, which I had not time to tell you.'' . 

Lucy ran on while the boy was sajring this : she felt 
as if she could not get on fast, ^o what she would; at 
last she reached the house, and made her way through 
the people who were standing in the passage. She tried 
softly to open the door of her mother's room, where she 
heard that Harry was, but it was fastened : her father 
from within opened it, inquiring eagerly if a messen- 
ger he had sent to the apothecary's in the village had 
returned. 

'* Here he comes," said Lucy, " with a bottle in his 
hand." 

Her father seized the bottle, asking if the surgeon was 
coming. 

No, he was gone to a patient ten miles off, and would 
not be back till morning. 

Her father had not seen Lucy» but she caught hold of 
his anm and asked if she might see Hanyi . 
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"Yes, you can help your motfaer. Bat- can yon cow- 
mand yourself, Lncy ? Do not come in, if yon can- 
not—" 

■ " I can— -I will — *^ said Lncy. " Only tell me what 1 
can do for him ;" and throwing off her bonnet and 
gloves, she went in. It was worse than she expected. 
When she heard groans from Harry, who bore pain 
«o well, she knew he must suffer dreadfully: going 
nearer, she saw him lying on his side, the arm down to 
the elbow covered with huge white blisters, or in some 
places raw, and of a fiery red, his whole frame writhing 
in agony ! Lucy could not help shrinking at tbia sight, 
but she made no exclamation. She looked at hJ^r mother 
to inquire what could be done. Her mother was wet- 
ting some soft linen rags with spirits of turpentine, 
which her father poured out of the bottle. These were 
ge^ntly laid on the inflamed parts of the arm, taking great 
care not to break the blisters. Lucy could scarcely bear 
to see it done-^the first touches, gave Harry such torture, 
even with all his mother's care and delicacy of bandi 
She was now desired to take her mother's place, and to 
keep the linen on Harry's arm and shoulder wet with 
the turpentine. Lucy's hands trembled when she be- 
gan, but they soon became more steady ; the conscious- 
ness that what she was doing would relieve her broth- 
er, gave her courage. To her unspeakable satisfaction, 
his groans became less frequent ; m a few minutes his 
features, which had been all drawn up, came to them- 
selves ; and opening his eyes for a moment, he looked 
up at Lucy, and said, " Thank you, dear Lucy." 

His father and mother were employed in melting Ba- 
Bilicon ointment, and mixing it with the oil of turpen- 
tine, in a small saucepan ; a process that re<]uired great 
caution to prevent the vapour of that very infiammable 
oil from taking fire. This preparation was now ready. 
His mother, with a soft feather, smeared it over the 
Whole surface of the wound, and then spread the rest 
of it on a large rag, which she gently laid over all. 
iScarcely was the operation finished, when Harry's head 
sunk upon his pillow, and he dropped asleep ; this was 
in about fifteen minutes from the first application of the 
turpentine. 

Lucy left the room, by her mother's desire, to go to 
bed ; and as she was moving very softly through ^e 
passage, she found Dame Peyt&ft skiing there, waking 
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for sone aceoant of Hanyl When-she heard that he 
was easy, and asleep, she went away repeating — 

" Bless him ! God bless him !" 

For some days Harry was so feverish, that the sur- 
f eon had forbidden all conversation in his room ; but at 
last he was allowed to talk a Utile, and Lucy being most 
anxious to hear how the accident had happened, she 
0aid, ** I left yon, Harry, when you were going to work 
at the steps. Go on from that/^ 

He had been at work, he said, very busily, finishing 
those steps, and growing warm, had thrown off his coat* 
when suddenly observing a great light over the trees, 
near Dame Peyton's cottage, he went up the bank, and 
saw flames coming from the roof; he ran on to th« 
house— the house door was locked— he knocked and 
called in vain, bat hearing the cries of the cbild, he 
brc^e the fastening of a lattice window, and sprung into 
the kitchen ; thick smoke almost blinded him ; he kne w, 
however, that it was in the little pariour, and feeling 
aU>ng the wall, he was partly guided by its cries, till 
these were overpowered by loud yells, which burst out 
in some place over his head. He found the parlour 
door, but it stuck so fast that he could not push it^pen. 
He heard the rustling of the flames — ^he pushed a^ain 
with all his force, and the door gave way. Firelight 
BOW glared upon him from the roof; Harry saw the cra- 
dle at the opposite side of the room ; he snatched up 
the infant, and made his way back through the suffo*- 
cating smoke and pieces of blazing thatch, which were 
now falling. He put the infant out first ; in |umpin| 
after it, he perceived something on fire about himself 
and when he came into the air, he found his shirt*8leeve 
in a Maze ; he threw himself on the ground, in hopes to 
extinguish the flame ; but, as fast as he extinguished it 
in one f^ace, it appeared in another. No help" was near. 
The pain was intense! 

This was all Harry could tell of what had happened, 
till he awakened again, as he described it, and heard a 
eonfusion of voices, and found himself in his father's 
lurms. 

Dame Peyton had come morning, noon, and night, to 
inquire how he-was, and very much wished to see bim. 
He was now able, in Lucy's opinion, and in his own, to 
see her, and Lucy admitted bbth the dame and the moth- 
fir of the child, wfa« w^reanxioiisly watting at tli9 door, 
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Tike mother softly approached his bedside, with heriii^ 

fant in her arms, judiciously considering that no sight 
could be more gratifying to Harry. Their thanks were 
silent — the tears came into their eyes as they looked at 
him, and Dame Peyton uttered one low and fervent 
'* God bless him*' — not a word more. Even Harry, with ' 
his horror of flattery and dread of being thanked, was 
pleased ; especially when the infant stretched out its 
little arms towards him, and smiled. 

Harry asked if they had found out what the yells 
came from which he had heard in the loft ? 

The dame told him that they came from her cat, which 
had been burnt there with its kittens. 

He then wished to know if the whole of the new roof 
had been burnt, and how it had caught fire ? 

Yes, the roof was all burnt, but not much other dam- 
age had been done. How the house first took fire no 
one could tell. Betsy declared that all was safe when 
she went out ; — no clothes-— nothing left near the fire- 
place, and the fire was very low. As far as they could 
judge, the fire had broken out in the loft. 

Harry thought that perhaps the chimney might have 
some crack in it ; but no, it had been examined, and 
Dame Peyton repeated that it was most extraordinary 
that a fire should break out in a loft when nobody had 
been in it, or so much as up' the stairs which led to it^ 
for two days before — of this Betsy and she were cer- 
tain. No creature had been up there. 

'* Except the cat," as Lucy observed. It just occur- 
red to her that the dame's favourite tabbv cat had been 
the cause of all the mischief. Lucy recollected to have 
often seen her lying in the ashes almost under the grate. 
She thought it possible that Tabby had gone up to her 
kittens in the loft with a bit of cinder sticking to her, 
which might have set fire to the straw in which she and 
her kittens were lying. 

This seemed very likely to all but Dame Peyton, who 
could not bear that the blame should be brought home 
to her poor dear tabby. In zeal for the memory of the 
best 01 cats, Dame Peyton forgot the under* tone proper 
to a sick-room, and she was in loud demonstration of 
the impossibility of that which probably had happened, 
when the door opened, and the surgeon entered. The 
room was cleared instantly. Even Lucy, notwithstand« 
ing her protestations of innocence and pronuses of pev- 
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door dosed against her. 

The surgeon pronounced thai Harry had stiU raucli 
fever; and he found, that though the bum was rai»dlf 
healinff, yet his patient could not raise himself, nor turn 
in his bed, without much pain. Upon further examina- 
tion, the surgeon discovered that Harry had received a 
severe strain, the consequences of which might, he said, 
be very serious. He feared that it would be necessary 
for Harry to continue confined to a horizontal posittoQ 
for some time. 

**^ How long, sir ?^ said Harry, in an intrepid tone. 

As far as the surgeon could guess, it would probably 
be some weeks before Harry could walk. He might at- 
tempt it sooner, but if he did, it would be at a great risk ; 
on tlie contrary, if he submitted quietly and steadily to 
this confinement, in a]l human probabibty he would per* 
fectly recover, and be as well and active as ever. 

The moment he was convinced of the reason and ne- 
cessity of the case, Harry was perfectly submissive, 
and, Detier than submissive--resolute to bear and for* 
bear whatever was prescribed. When the surgeon had 
left the room, Harry, looking up, and seeing his moth- 
er's anxious eyes fixed upon him, smiled, and said, ^* Do 
not be afraid for me, or of me, mother; you shall see 
how good ana how well I shall be ; a few weeks witt 
soon be over; and though I am to lie flat, I may use mv 
hands and arms, I suppose, as soon as my bum is weu ; 
and I can read and entertain myself, and, what is better, 
I shall have Lucy to read to me, and talk to me. You 
need not pity me, mother; I am not to be pitied at all. 
Was not It very fortunate that I was there, and in time 
to save the child 1 Think of the delight I felt when I 
|ot it safe out of the window, and the joy of hearing 
tt squall again, of being certain it was alive ! I am 
sure that, and the pleasure I have Just had in seeing the 
mother and child, and the old woman too, -are enough to 
pay me for ail. The surgeon, you know, said we might 
^ank God it was no worse, and I thank God it is so 
well. Think, mother, of my having been the means o( 
saving a fellow-creature. 1 am sure I do, with dl mj 
heart and soul, thank God.*' 

After all this excitement, his nurses wisely left him 
to repose. He fell into a sound sleep. How long he 
mil^ht fasre sl^ none can tell, for he was wak«Md|« 
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flitrcli to Lsey^s piwoeaHoi^ by a loud knock at tho bafl 
4oor. It was Sir Rupert Digtiy— 4ior he, surely, thst 
^ve the thvnderiiig kiioek ; no, that was hie /ool of a 
groom, for even wise men sometimes have ioolisb 
grooms. 

Sir Hupert Digby was allowed to come into Harry^s 
room, and Lucy was struek by the melancholy expres- 
sion of his countenance, which did not clear up when 
Harry'sown cheerful voice assured him that he now suf- 
fered but little, and that he hoped to be quite well in a 
few weeks, and able to go to Digby Castle; at these 
words Sir Rupert shook his head sorrowfully, and S£^d-^ 

*' We shall not be there to meet you, my dear. We 
are obliged to set out immediately for the Ccmtinent.'* 

One of Lady Digby*s nieces, as they had heard this 

morning, had been taken dangerously ul, and they were 

going to her. This was a farewell visit from Sir Rupert. 

Lady IHgiby could not come— ^he was too busy, aadto# 

. unhappy. 

* Harry and Lucy were very sorry, but they were not 
so semsh as to think much of their own httle disap- 
pointment, and Harry was grateful to Sir Rupert for 
thinking of him at such a time. Sir Rupert had indeed 
thought of every thing that could contribute to Hanry's 
ease and comfort in his absence, and now offered the 
key of his library, and the use of his joints and inatni- 
ments, whi/ch were most gladly accepted. 

Sir Rupert promised not only to wnte to Harry's fa- 
ther, but to Harry himself, if he should see any thing on 
ihe Continent that he thought might amuse or instraat 
him. 

" Farewell, Harry,*' said he. " May God Mess you, 
and keep alive in your mind the benevol^t feelings you 
possess, and the noble desire to improve the facidties 
with which He has endowed you." 



Duaiirs some succeeding days, Harry'^s pidse and His 
own account of faimsdf were at perpetual variance ; he 
asserting that he was weH, quite weH, while his pulse 
iironounced morning and evening the reverse. The 
«urgeon preferred the report of the pulse ; and Harry, 
t)ound by his wise resolutions, was ofoligsdto submit to 
l>octdr Diet and Doctor Quiet, and to have nothing yet 
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to do with hooy'^B isvourke, ]>oetor MeriTiimi. Haxnr 

was neither to talk or to be talked to ; neither to read 
or to be read to ; neither to entertain or be entertained. 
Lucy, with a face becoming the most discreet of little 
nurses, sat by his bedside, knitting for him future com- 
fortables, or went about in silence, but never on tiptoe, 
for that Harry detested ; be always wal^ened when any 
one went on tiptoe; but moving ouietly, yet without 
any appearance of constraint, »& freed him from the 
fear of keeping her prisoner. In about a fortnight his 
arm healed ; bat, from the effects of the strain, he was 
still obliged to be a prisoner upon the sofa : for some 
hours lymg, as required, quite flat ; at others, raised 
from that tiresome horizontal penance to a position 
which, with all the advantages of rest, restored him to 
the use of hands, arms, and eyes. This privilege he 
owed to the kindness of bis friend Sir Rupert, wno, in 
passing through London, saw and sent him a bed, inval- 
uable to all in his condition. 

The flrst day it came Harry begged that it might be 
placed in his view, so that he might examine its con- 
struction. He saw that the bedstead was hinged in the 
middle, and that either end could be sloped to any anf^le 
that was desired, and firmly fixed there by a supporting 
frame, just, as Lucy said, like her music-desk. There 
were various other contrivances which delighted Har« 
ry ; first as a mechanic, and then as an invalid. He had 
himself raised and lowered till he found the angle which 
was most easy and convenient. Then Lucy was em- 
ployed to make a pasteboard quadrant, and to fasten it 
on the side of the bedframe, so that he could most accu- 
rately, as she said, signify to her his inclinalions. *' You 
vust allow me that pun, Harry." 

He allowed it to her in consideration of her well-di- 
vided quadrant. To say the truth, the quadrant was 
found of little use. It was. easier to say, ^* Put me up to 
the third notch, or to the fifth notch,'' as the case might 
require. But it is natural to ingenious people, espe- 
cially when young, to make use of superfluous inven- 
tions upon common occasions. 

Lucy more than ever rejoiced at having acquired some 
taste for Harry's pursuits ; because, as she had been his 
best little nurse when he was sick, so now she could 
be his most agreeable companion when he was recov- 
ering. 
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lMabiMi«il on tiiM nMMt convenient of beds, hit next 
object was to add to it a reading and whting»desk, 
which, ia its kind, he detennined should be as perfect as 
the bed. Sundry trialB were made sundry ways, and at 
last a desk was contrived by Harry, and executed by the 
•carpenter, which was perfectly firm, sad yet removea- 
Me at a moment's warning, ceding its place to the din- 
iter, breakfest, or tea-tray. 

It is but justice to Harrjr to mention, that before he 
thought of all these conveniences in his own establish- 
ment, he had been intent upon getting the roof repaired 
for Dame Peyton* 

Sir Rupert had ptaced his carpenter under Harry's or- 
ders, and had agreed to his request, that the house was 
now to be slated. Harry looked at his old plan again; 
and, with his father^s concurrence, made some improve- 
ments in this second edition of his roof. When the in- 
genious and admirable machinery of Mr. Brunei was a 
few years ago burnt to the ground, he replied, to a let- 
ter of condolence, that he found sufficient consolatioain 
the hopes of materially improving it. 

As soon- as the surgeon's permission was obtained, 
Harry had great enjoyment in the books which his 
mother brought for him from Digby Castle: among 
these were Scott's poetical works. Harry formerly 
th(n)ght he had no taste for poetry ; but now, when his 
mother read to him the beginning of the ** Lay of the last 
Minstrel," he felt surprised at being so much pleased 
with it, as much even as Lucy. His mother having re- 
fused to let him hear more than one canto the first eveni> 
ipg, he looked forward with eagerness to the time when 
reading was to recommence. This now appeared the 
most Mightful hour of the whole day ; and, but for the 
shame of not allowing his mother time to take breath, 
Lucy and he would willingly have listened to canto 
after canto, and poem after poem, from the " Lay of the 
Minstrel" to the " Lord of the Isles." 

But hts mother managed their pleasures so that they 
not oi^ lasted the longer, but were relished the more 
keenty-^^^sot swallowed without being tasted. Lucy had 
thi* srt yet to learn. 

*' Mamma," said she, " I think you are too careful not 
to tire him with reading; I think he cannot have too much 
«nter^aiirae|it )t is only the stupid parts of books 
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which tife one. All that is necessaiy is to pick ovittm 
plums, and to have a variety." 

** He would, I tliink, be soon tired of plums, my dear,** 
said her mother, *' and a great variety would weary bin 
still more.'* 

** Well, mamma," whispered Lucy, " will you let us 
try the experiment ? I should like' to see whether he 
could be tired of plums. I will pick out what I know 
he likes best, and never give him too much of one thing 
at a time — you will see, mamma.'* 

'* Try, my dear, and you will see," said her mother^ 

Harry had now recovered sufficiently to resume some 
of his usual employments ; and he begged Lucy one day 
to bring Euclid, that he might take his morning half-hour 
at geometry before they did any thing else. LuCy was 
of opinion that he ought not yet to read any thing «o 
veiy serious. When the surgeon came, Lucy extorted 
a similar opinion from him, and therefore determined 
next day to try her experiment. Accordingly, at the 
hour which Harry had set apart for his mathematics, 
she stole in softly behind him, and while in the midst 
of the square of the hypotenuse, she laid beside him a 
fine large butterfly, which in the most obliging manner 
rested there with outspread wings. 

** I will look at it in one instant,'* said Harrv, as Luey 
called upon him to admire the beautiful purple eyes on 
the wings. " Only just wait one moment till I come to 
the Q. E. D." 

But as he spoke, the butterfly made a little motion, as 
if preparing to rise. 

" Take care that it does not fly away,** cried Harry. 

♦* There is no danger," said Lucy. 

In another instant, before Harry came to his Q. £. D., 
the butterfly made a sudden jump i^, and alighted upon 
Harry's hand. He started when he felt its cold tail and 
bony body. It was no butterfly, but a sort of skipjack. 
Lucy had been at work painting the wings from sunrise 
and for all the labour bestowed on the feather-cinctured 
head and proboscis, she was overpaid by this start of 
Harry's. Imboldened by her first snccess this mominff, 
she closed Euclid decidedly, and drew it from Harryni 
hands. 

*♦ Harry," said she, " for the rest of this day you^haH 
. have nothing but plums, and I have plenty m sti»e lor 
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Ct>f ail fl»rt8. Yon will net, I hope, be abore featl. 
^ on such pretty and good ones as I have here for 
you;*^ and she laid down a basketful of books, in each 
of which there were various paper marks^ 

" 1 am not above any thing good or pretty,'' saicl 
Hany ; **but I think it is too early in the morning: if 
you begin now, you will scarcely be able to supply me 
all day long." 

" Try, and we shall see, as mamma say s.'^ 

** Besides," continued Harry, " 1 think plums all daf 
long would make anybody sick*" 

" No, no," said Lucy, " you shall have sUch i^arlety*-- 
Only trust to me 4 give me leave to entertain you all this 
day^ Harry, will yo* I" 

Let those who have tried the experiment say which 
has the hardest part, he who undertakes to entertain, or 
to be entertained, aU day long. Lucy bad made a good 
l^nning, however, having got rid of Euclid with her 
butterfly. Prom her butterfly, she went on to the 
" Butterfly's ball," and the " Grasshopper's feast," and 
the delightful '* Peacock at Home." By some strangd 
chance Harry had not yet become acquainted with 
them. 

" Mamma told me," Md L«cy, *' that this little book 
has had the honour of being quoted by a great man m 
the House of Commons. These are the lines he re- 
peated :— 

" ( For birds are like men in their&ontests together^ 
And in questions of right can dispute for a feather.' 

^' But there is the breakfast-bell," said Lucy, inters 
nipting herself, *♦ I must go for your breakfast." Having 
«et it before him in order due—** Now I must leave you 
for a few minutes, while I eat my own ; but I shall sooa 
return to feed you with plums« Upon her return Lucy 
brought up the newspaper, which contained an extract 
of a letter from Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, late 
governor of Sumatra, giving an account of the loss of 
the ship Fame. After describing the alarm excited by 
the cry of *' Fire," and the hurry with which Lady 
Raffles and her children were thrust into a boat, he 
says— 

«* All this passed much quicker than I can wnte it— we pushed off 
as the flames were issuing from our cabins. The masts and sails 
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Inm laUM»&e»^ejnov«dto adiMtBC* milciml to «9«M t^ iyr- 
mediate cxploaioo, but the flames were cemmg out of the mam 
liattfhwaT, and aeeing the rest of the crew, with the captain, &c., 
6lin on board, we pufied back to the ship. As we approached we 
perceived that the people were getting into a boat; we hailed he*-' 
M«Ave ^oo all on boaid ?»—* Yes, all save eiie ; Johnson, sick m hi* 
got.'—* Can we save him f— * Nek, impossible.' At this moment ttie 
*opr fellow, scorched I imagine by the flames, roared oot mosi 
lustily, having ran upon disck. * I will go for him,' sayS the captain. 
He pulled under the bowsprit of the ship and picked the poor fellow 
«p— * AU lives sfOe, thank God ! Pull off from the ship.' We then 
baolod th« boats close to each othet, tmd found the captain fortu- 
nately had a coinpass. Our only chance was to re^in Beocooleo ; 
and the captain undertook to lead, no possibility being left that we 
could again approach the ship, for she Was now one splendid flame, 
Ibte and aft and aloft ; her masts and sails in a blaze, and rocking to 
and fro. The alarm had been given about twenty minutes past eight. 
* «id ia less than ten minutes she was in flames ; there was not a soul 
on board at half past eight, and in ten minutes afterward she was 
one grand mass of fire. .. 

" Without a drop of water, or a grain of food, or a tag of covenntp, 
etcept whai we happened at that moment to have on our backs, w# 
had embarked on the wide ocean, thrnkf*! to God for his merciQflU 
Poor Sophia* having been taken out of her bed, had nothing wi but 
a wrapper, neither shoes nor stockings ; one of the children had been 
tnalched out of liis bed after the flames had attacked it— in short, 
thetfe was not time for any one to^think of more than two things: 
Can the ship be saved ?— No—Let ns safve ourselves then— att^elst 
iirw swallowed bp in one great tnin. The ship continued to bum 
t^l about midnight, when the saltpetre, of. which she bad 250 tons on 
\)oard, took fire, and sent up one of the most splendid and brilliant 
fliames that was ever seen, illumining the horizon to an extent of not 
less than fifty miles, and casting that kind of bhie light over tt% 
which is, of all others, most luridly horrible. Rain now came on, 
but fortunately it was not of long continuance, and the night became 
serene and starlight. The men behaved manfdliy ; they rowed inces- 
santly, and never did poor mortals look out more anxiously for day- 
n^t and for land than we did ; not that our sufferings were any 
thing to what has oft^i befoUen others. About two o'eloek wtt 
landed eafely, and no words of mine can do justice to the expressicm 
of sympathy and kindness with which we were hailed by every one. 
If any proof had been wanting that my administration had been 
satisfactory, hete we had it uncouivocall^r from all. There was not 
n dry eye, and, as w# drove back to our^rmer home, load w«ft 4to 
cry of *God be praised!' 

** The property which I have lost, on the most moderate estimate, 
cannot be less than 20)000^. But the loss which I have to regret 
beyond all is my papers and drawings ; including my nptes aftd ob- 
servations, wtth memoirs and grammars^ dictionari^ and voeabui*- 
ries, atinl a gmnd map of Snnntra, on which I had been ompAoyiKi 
since my first arrival here. This, however, was not all— all my col- 
lections in natural history, and my splendid collection of drawings, 
upwards of a thousand in number ! And, to conclude, I will merely 
ttotite, that there was scurce *ta linknown animal, bifd, beast, dr flsh, 
or an interesting plant, which we had not on board. A livtoft Hi^, 
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for tbe vc^agie. We were, in short, a perfect Noe{>% vk z «U, all^ 
|i|i8 perished ; bat, thank God! our lives have been spared, and we 
4o not repine." 

Harry was as mnch interested by.iAis as Lucy had 
expected. He admired the ^ctivil^ and courage dis- 
mayed by these sufferers during t>e moinent of daofier ; 
and observed to his sister, that >Ae kindness with which. 
•Sir Stamford was welcome on shore, showed what a 
good governor he had be^- He looked again at the 
' account, and while Lu^ and he were considering for 
which of the losses tJrey were mc»t sorry, Lucy ex- 
claimed, " Hark ! ^Jtnock at the door ; that is to tell me 
that my magnunv^Aum pkun is ready, and you shall 
have it.** 

She openc^h^ door, and received from the hands of 
the servanM^anry^s camera-obscura, in which, with her 
iaihefa xssi^tance, she had fixed the new glass. Lucy 
had ^pared every thing; she had a stand ready, so 
thaV Harry could see and enjoy it completely. He did 
ei^y it as much as she coald have expected : his eye 
^as fixed upon the lai^dscape which he saw before him ; 
•nd he admired the quiet cattle slowly moving on l^e 
paper, and the winding p^th, and the fresh green trees, 
with their light boughs dancing in the sunshine. 
' While Harry was looking. at them, and considering 
jwhat he saw before him, Lucy exclaimed, ''I know 
what yon are thinking of, Hany,*---of the coloured shad- 
ows we used to see on the waU of our room at home*** 
She darted out of the room, and returned with a 
..qnarto volume* ** Now, Hariy," cried she, "for blue 
shadows and green f black shadows and red i 1 will read 
.yon all ateat them.^* 
She s^ down and readr- 

** It is raiher remarkable, ^at so curious an m)ear- 
asoe as this of blue shadows ahouM pass unnoticed near 
. iM^entcuy, and should then be hit upon by mere acci- 
dont. Aiifon, as he was busy about something else, 
observed that the shadows of trees which fell upon a 
ivhite wail were green." 

Here Lucy read a curious but long account of his ob- 

aenraUoaa upon green and indigo shadows, seen in dif- 

> Ibrent circunistances, ending with, '' any person may 

see a blue shadow, if he will only nold his finger before 

»Aiee9^of white. ii^er at sunrise or sunset."* . 

n. K 19 
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Harry said he shonld'likfe to tfj^thta. 

" l8 it not all very entertaining T* asked Lucy. 

•* Very,'' said Harry, " but is there not some expla* 
nation given ^ What is the cause of the different colours 
of these shadows 1^ 

•* There is a grew; deal about it in this book," replied 
tucy, **and the hiswry of a great many experiments 
which different people We tried." 

" Let me see," said Harry, stretching oUt his hand for 
the book. 

"No, no," said Lucy, ** t)«y would be too difficutt 
for you nofiT— besides, they wooH not be plums, and ycm 
are to have nothing else to-day---i will put a mark m 
the place for you, and yeu may study coloured shadows 
another time- 
Lucy then turned over the pages qtRdkl^ to find a fti- 
vourite anecdote about a poor old woman >vho lived at 
Montpelier : but in her search for the old wouijoi, she was 
stopped on her way on account of a prodigious rainbow 
lying on the ground, its colours almost as lively ^r any 
ever seen in the heavens. She chased the raiid)owkitb 
a chapter infinitely too deep for her comprehension, aM 
found herself in the midst of s'mgle, double, and tr^We 
bows, and inverted bows. In company with *Sir IsklMj 
Newton and Bernoulli one minute, the next with "M. 
Bouguer on the mountains of P«rtt, or Dr. ftalley in 
Chester, till neither she nor Harry could tell where she 
wias. She abandoned her chase of the rambow, but she 
stumbled upon her long looked-for old woman of* Mont- 
pelier. 

" And what of her ?" said Harry ; «* has she any thh^ 
to say to the rainbow 1" 

" Nothing in the world, my dear," said lAicy ; •* 4«rtte 
another thing : she had bought a piece of meat one day 
in the market, and hung it up in her bedroom." . 
" Dirty old woman !" said Harry. . r 

" Poor old woman !" said Lucy : ** and at night (a^wy 
hot night it was) she saw on this meat, which ^Iras 
hanging opposite to the foot of her bed, what do 3F(ra 
think % a bright light, so bright as to illuminate the waU. 
The next day this lamin'ous meat, which she thought 
was bewitched, was earned to Hemy Bourbon, Dnie 
of Cond6, the governor of the place, who viewed it with 
astonishment for some hours !" 
Some hours! Harry thought that was too amdi. 
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mw^ he wtNdd gladly have been aSowed to miuae iipoii 
It for a few miautes. The light, a? he guessed, was p^ 
imoric, and he reminded Lucy of a shining light which 
they had once seen m the «heU of a decayed lobster ; but 
Lucy rapidly turned over to a new page, with an account 
.of some experiments which Boyle tried on phosphoric 
substances, placed ia the airpump. . Then she went on 
to a sUay of Doctor Beale's cook, who was boiling 
aome mackarel, and saw the fish and the water shining 
as if on fire, and the children of the family diverting 
themselves byninning about the house with the lu- 
minous drops, which were as large as pennr-oieces — 
•'Think of that, Harry." ^ t^J-v 

. She then ran on to Father Bour^e^s voyage to the 
East Indies, during which he noticed a wonderful lumi- 
nous appearance in. the sea, by which he could read in 
the night. 

Harry wished to know whether it proeeeded from 
putrescent Bubstances, or from lumindus insects. He 
asked Lucy if she recollected having heard a captain in 
the navy, a friend of his father's, say, that he had 
brought to England, and given to Sir Joseph Banks, 
some lununous animals, three inches long, which he had 
taken up from the Southern Ocean, and whidi gave so 
Atxong a light that he could read a very small print by 
one of them, which he had put in a bucket of salt water. 

Lucy could not spare time^ to answer — she wanted to 
read what would entertain him, as she hoped,.i]iore Jhani 
aay luminous insects. 

'* The Bolognian stone ! Harry, did you ever hear of 
this stone, which ^ves light in the dark V^ and she read 
on for some pages, till she recollected quite a different 
thing, which she was sure would amuse Harry still 
more ; and throwing aside that book, she took up a de- 
scription of the Esquimaux houses, built of blocks of 
snow, with well-turned domes, and with windows of 
thin ice. This interested Hanry very much ; but as 
iM&f thoi^ht that he began to look a little tired, she 
hurried him out of the house of snow, and read some 
anecdotes of the Ss^imaux lady, lUigluk, who un- 
dajEstood maps, and drew charts so well, but whose head 
4iot being able to bear the praises of the English sailors, 
she became so jboneeited and affected, that she could 
do nathu^ but -sit. in her c^air on deck, practising her 
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LncT again cimnged to someihing new, vtui til t ^tliM 
ftom the Nonh Pole to Chili, and from Chili to Ati ft- 
eha, and read the account of his delight in seeing icB 
made in an airpnmp, i^hich had been sent out to bim 
from Europe ! and in this manner she went on ahnotft 
all the morning, flying from one book to another. 
Whenever she thought she saw fatigue in Hany^ foce, 
Bhe tnmed to a fresh subject, stiU fancying that, by vA- 
liety of entertainment, she should revive his attention, 
and please liim more and more ; but at last, ob^rving 
his head, resting on his hand, she stopped short and 
said, " Oh ! Harry, does yonr head ache V 

Harry confessed it was beginning to ache a little. 

** I am very, very sorry,*' said Lucy. •* Why did yon 
BOt tell me sooner that you were tired V* 

"* 1 did not know it till my head began to aehe,'* saod 
Harry. 

*^I thought I was amusing yon all the time,*' said 
Lncy. '« You told me that every thing I read was very 
entertaining." 

•* So each thing was,^ said Harry, feeling for her dis- 
appointment, ** but altogether they—" 

** My dear Harry, say no more," said Lncy; sorrow- 
fully; and, settling his cushions, she added, ^* There, 
lay down your poor head now, and I wfll go away to 
mamma.** 

Harry was so much worn out, that Lucjr was not 
idlowed to see him ail the rest of the morning ; and as 
she wished her mother good-night, she said, *^ I see you 
were quite right, mamma ; 1 tired Harry with plums iGDg 
before the end of the day.** 



" Mt dear Harry, how do you do this morning 1** said 
Lucy, cominff in with a timid step and eontrite hx^. 

••Very weU!" cried Harry, briskly, "perfectly w^, 
thank you.** 

•• You have no reason to thank me,**' said Lucy, " fst 
giving you the headache." 

*• But my headache is gone now, and it was a good 
experiment, after all." 

' A bad experiment for you, 1 think, but good ibr me^* 
said Lucy; •'fornowlamc^nvinoecl for£SB,thal|»lania 
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«ftdBjlmi|jrivifi vemer dOy let-rthem be et«r so sweet 
mod weU picked — that miiie wexe well picked, yon will 
«ekiiowledget Harry. Did you sleep well ]'' 

" Yes,'' said Hanry, '' and wakened this morning as 
firesh as ever, and then I spent my time very haj^ily in 
^hinlanp.^ 

** That is what I do sometimes, when I waken early,'* 
aaid Luey, ^and I thii^ of a hundred different things, 
titi I do not know what I am thinking of, and fall asleep 
8iwa. Was that the way T 

. ** No,** said Harry, " that was not the way with me^ 
for I was thinking only of one thing." 

** What was that !" ashed Lucy. ' 

Harry hesitated—'' I should like to tell you, Lucy, hut 
perhaps it might vex you." 

^ **Oh! no," said Lucy, **you cannot vex me, I am 
sore.'* 

'' Well, then; I was considering why I was so much 
ivmd yesterday ; and I think 1 have found it out-— shall I 
lelljHmr* 

A ctond passed over Lucy's brow. At this moment 
her mother came in with Harry'sbreakfaat ^ Do you 
^fik, manmia," said Lucy, " there could be any use in 
HanryV goin^ all over what passed yesterday, to tell me 
bow I tired htm so muchl You know I am quite con- 
vinced of my mistake." 

'* I am sure of that," said Harry, '* but there were 
many reasons why 1 was so tired ; I did not know them 
all myself, till I thought over the whole affair this morn- 
ing, and it may be of use to you to know them." 

** I do not see much use," said Lucy. '' What do you 
8^, mamma?" 

^ I say that Harry had better eat his breakfast first, 
and that afterward, as the object of a kind sister and 
good nurse must be to entertain without fatiguing your 
patient, you had better listen to his reasons." .w 

•* Well, mamma," said Lucy, *' as I do wish to be 
« good muse, I will ask him for them as soon as he 
has done breakfast." 

Accordingly, the hreakfiast being ^spatched, Harry 
began with the oomfortable woids, '* I will be as short 
as 1 can. In the first plac^, you know that my mind 
oamiot turn short round, like a orMie-necked carriage, 
«viiea«ver and wherever you please : yours can» Lucy. 
Theiefore it was jnored^Blcmltto me thanii was to you 
19» 
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to turn 80 fr^nentfy from oiaetlamg lo «Mtt«rj fntai 
coloured shadows to Iuibhiobs inseets^ amd from uke old 
woman at Montpelier to Ali Pacha. But hesidM tbm^ 
I was continually disappointed ; and you know, Lucy, 
disappointment tires.'* 

** Oh yes, I allow that," said Lucy ; *' I felt tired yes- 
terday myself, the moment I was disapiKHaied in my 
hopes of entertaining you ; but how were you disap- 
pomted, and continually too f What do you mean 1" 

*^ I mean, that when my interest was excited by any 
thing you read to me, I was disappointed in not having 
time to understand it completely/' 

*' I know it would have tired me much more," said 
Lucy, " if 1 had been oUiged tostudy every thing to the 
end of the chapter." 

•' 1 think not," said Harry. ** I thiiOt, Lucy, we sxe 
always better satisfied when we get to the bottom of 
one thing before we ily off^o another." 

^ 1 am afraid that is not always my case,", said Lueyt 
**but, at all events, it would no% have been good for you 
to have gone on witii Euclid all day long;i' 

"Probably not," said Harry; '♦but I have still an^ 
other reason for you. All the time you were readjui^ 
I was anxious ; and I am sure anxiety tires as much as 
disappointment." 

" But what anxiety had you }" asked Lucy. 

*'I was anxious not to be tired, while you were try- 
fng all you could to entertain me ; and the mors I wish- 
ed this, the more weary I grew." 

" And that was the very thin^," said Lucy, " that 
made me hurry on from one thing to another, for I 
thought sometimes you looked fatigued. But still, Har^ 
ry, you see it was not the plums ah»w : yen were tired 
because you were disappointed luid anxious." 

"Yes," said Harry, "but the plums in themselves 
would have been too much. In time, one grovm toed 
of being entertained." 

" Would it then mend the -matter to read tnrosoiae 
things between the entertaining ones !" said Lucy. 

" 1 am not sure but it would," replied Harry. Lucy 
laughed. " I mean," continued Harry, " if the tiresomo 
things are worth reading; for tiresome things often 
teitve useM impressions behind them; besides, there 
is a pride in getting tUrou|^ them; and if there iMoqr 
difisnlt^. we have the pleasure of i 
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"lafreetofiMit," said LiRjr;^a )iiae8tioeM»,^« 
tittle bit of praise, reireskies me very much. And I 
think, Hanyt y^u will allow thai you are not tired nove; 
for i am sure you have got to the bottom of this subject.** 

Harry was this day to arran^ his occupations «iad 
amusemeiits in hia own w«y. White Lucy went out to 
her garden, he applied to Euclid for half an hour, that 
he might, as he said, earn an appetite for a story which 
he knew Lacy had in store for him^Nourjahad. He 
(gftopped her at Ndoijahad^s first sleep of a hundred 
years, at a moment vrhen he was verv curious. to know 
what would come next— what would happen when he 
awakened. Then he went to a translation of a passai^e 
in' Euripides, which he said he would prepare for mB 
fothet; after woiicing at that for some time, he amused 
himself with the shipwreck of the Winterton, in whioli 
he was aiudi interested ; hut his father coming in, an 
hour was spent between Greek and English tolerably 
siiecessfirUy, and therefore without fatigue^ The n^U 
hour was spent in trying to comnletie an invention 
which he had long had in contemplation. Lucy went 
to her own affairs while he was thus occupied, and 
promised to return in half an houz; but at tne end of 
this time, when she appeared, he told her that she mi^t 
stay away another half hour; and then she found him 
looking very much tired, for he had not been successfvd 
in his invention, and he had persisted in thinking of it 
loo long. He was, however, refreshed by some more iji 
Nouijahad, in which he was very happily engaged, 
' when Lucy was summoned by the sound of the dres- 
sing-belL Looking at each other, th^y both exekumed^ 
''So soon!" 

> We cannot pretend to say that on the. following 
days Harry was always equally successful in arranginJ^ 
his oeeupations, so that "labour- and rest should equu 
iveriods keep." Much greater philosophers* than he 
daily fail in this attempt, and Harry, it seems, was not 
idways so great a -philosopher as he thought himself. 
Though he had been very gnmd in resisting the teoiptap 
tion of reading too much of Nouijahad at once, yet 
one day temptation came, which he could not resist ia 
the form of Baron Trenx^^s Memoirs. Lucy began to 
4«ad it to him after his mommg's mathematioa; but 
«llar reading an hour, she obeerved that it waa time (• 
go to her garden. Harry entreated her to go ttn half aa 
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lo^fBiS if 8lie w«8ttot tit«d« •^ Not uiHie le»«t,*' 
md Lucy, ** I am only afraid of tiring you/' Half aa 
hoai^^'an hoar longer she went oih aiHl%theB sne left 
hltn to repose ; bat no repose could Harry take, he wa# 
80 aaxious to know whether the first hole 4hat B^ooa 
Trench made in h» dungeon waU was diseoveied hy 
his Jailer. He eyed the- book, whieh Lucy had left on 
the table, as she thought, out of his reaeh ; hut with the 
aid of a pair of lasy tongs, he drew the teHiptin|r vol- 
OBie to lum, and never stopped tiU it was finished* 
Lucy coming in, he asked her voraciously^ for th^ 
scksond y<dume« . She wiis astcHUshed at his having ai* 
ready devoured iho first, and demurred, but soon yisld- 
eid to his imi^oring eDi|>hasis on the pej»uasiii« little 
^ord, *^ Do let me have it, my dear." In shoit, the 
whole day was spent upon it. When he had fin»died9 
he felt as if there was a universal blank in the worid* 
Nothing could interest him after this strong stimulus, 
and in the evening he> was obliged to acluumledge, thai 
he was ** very much tired indeed." 

Lucy demurely observed, uid Harry readily agreed 
with her, that we may tire ourselves as much by goin|^ 
on too long with one entertaining thing, as by flying 
qhout to a variety* 

It Hiust be said on behalf of Harry, that his confine- 
ment to the- sofa rendered it somewhat difilcnlt for him 
to get tlirough the day without fatigue of mind, because 
be was-debarred from that kind of labour of body 
which we call exercise, and which is found most useful 
in restoring the freshness of the spirits. Lucy V power 
of making him laugh had been often found the best sub* 
stitute for bodily exertion ; and she again satisfactorily 
proved, that " Laughter holding both his sides,'' takes 
and gives exercise in the most salutaiy manner. 

** Mamma,'* said Lucy^ when they had done laughing* 
*^k was Tery well worth while to listen that &f to 
Hartry's reasons, I have not tired him so muoh since.'* 
- ** Never,*' cried Harry. '* Indeed, she has always 
hindered me from tiring myself." 

** And do you know, mamma," continued Lucy^ '< he 
can do much more in the day now than he couid befoiie» 
because we^have arranged it rightly." 

Harry observed, that they had been obliged to try a 
great mmy experiments berove they had brought thiofs 
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^* Yon see, nianmia,*^ said Luejr, '^fhat liinf aniBl 
have experiments' some yrwy or other : and b6w ihml he 
has neither balloon6,*or wcHrkshop, or laAN>mlory« and 
eannot stii' from his sofa, he is rednced to try them on 
his own mind .or on mine." 

'^ And that is very convenient,'* said Hanry, ** for we 
have all we want for the pnipose in ourselves. Mother, 
do not yon think it is useful 1'* 

" Very useful, my dear, for by these means you may 
learn to command 3rour own mind, while, at the same 
time, you are acquiring some insight into the minds <lf 
others : and, by judiciously arranging your occupations, 
vou may not only get more done in the same period, 
out you may strengthen, quicken, and enlarge all ibm 
powers of your understanding/' 



HARfty was now well enough to be brought out i^to 
the common sitting-room. Nis sofa had large castors, 
which moved so easily, that Lucy, without any help^ 
could, roll him from room to room. One evemug she 
was admiring these castors, and Harry, who had not 
fkiled to examine their construction, undertook to ex- 
plain to her on what their excellence depended^ He 
fold her that, in common castors, the upright pin round 
which they turn is so short that it has no support, be- 
ing only just long enough to rivet through the lower 
plate of the brass socket ; but that, in these castor6, the 
pin is five or six inches long, and tapered to the uppef 
end, which is made to play in a little iron thimble let 
into the leg of the sofa. " So that you see, Lucy, the 
long pin is always kept in its place ; and as it turns 
round with very little friction, H allows the wheel to 
take at once the direction in which the leg is moving.* 

His father remarked that castors on the same prii:^- 
pie were now sold, as a recent invention, by the name 
of French castors, though a print of a similar contri- 
vance is to be found in a Initch book on windmills, 
]nrinted above a hundred yeaors ago. '^In this trivial 
ctreumstaace, Harry, is an example of what 1 have often 
observed to you, that the same things are invented in 
diflferent eountries^ by people who have no eommuniea- 
tion with each other ; simply because the same wants 
are felt, and beealise the same piegresa has be«& nadt 
K3 
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fai inuMdeiie^ Indeed, tbeee veiyeftsliois i^^re Hmont-' 
ed and usm by aiiiend of miiie m this XiJ^gdom thirty 
veass ago, and yet I cm readily believe that some 
FrenchHiaii may nave again reinvented them still moi^ 
lately.*' 

'' Bat if yoar friend invented them first,'' said Barry, 
*^ I think it is wrong that they should be called French. 
castors." 

'*lt is not worth. while for nations or individuals to 
dispute about such trifles, my dear boy," said his father, 
''^no persons, who have much invention, are meanly 
anxious to contest, on every petty occasion, their claims 
to origin^icy. Their feehng is — Better invent some- 
thing new than dispute about the past.*' 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the arriyal 
of a lady, who was to drink tea with them. .^ When tea 
was over, she produced from her workba^ a little 
manuscript book, containing a collection of nddles- and 
diarades, which she had brought for Harry*s an^use- 
menu Lucy liked them, because she found them out 
Quickly. Harry was uncommonly slow and unsuccess- 
m in his attempts ; even hints, intended to help him, 
invaiiably set. him more vfismg. He soon came to 
•^pray teU me," and, when told, he could not always un- 
derstand the explanations ; they appeared more difficult 
than the riddlea themselves, especially when both Lucy 
and the lady were explaining them to him at once, and 
in different waya. However, he was so good-humoured, 
and afforded so much diversion by his strauge guesses 
«nd.extrao£dinary misapprehensions^ that their visiter, as 
she closed her book, declared, that for her part she 
should have been quite sorry if he had made them out 
better. Of six or seven special favourites she left cop- 
ies with Lucy; and, after her departure, Harry begged 
Lucy to go over these again with him, one by one. If 
be had ever known, he had by this timje forgotten their 
meaning : so that they were to be guessed by Idm agaii^ 
with Lucy's a/ssistance. 

^' First," sak. Lucy, " comes a riddle. . ^ 

^ * You cat m«, you drink me, deny it wbo can ; - 
I'm Qometimes a wotBan and somAtimes k man.-** 

^Vm aonMtioMs a woman and aometimes a nan,** 
meated Hany, ^ and yet you are ojiten I Oviy: cannU 
hak aat laettimd wooiens andye^ thta caiinoti>e a can* 
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Bibal— Tou may as well tell me at ooce, Lucy, (br I em- 
not find it out.'^ 

*" Then it is a toast^'' said Lucy, ^ yOQ eat a toast, and 
you drink a toast, do not you ? and sometimes a woman 
IS a toast, and sometimes a man — deny it who can.'*. 

Harry could not deny it ; but he observed it was a 
play upon the different meanings of the word. 

" Yes, and a happy play," said Lucy. 

"Happy for you, who found it out," said Harry 
** Well, I have now some notion how to set to work. " 1 
^shall look in the next for a play upon the words. Now 
"for number two,** which he read accordingly, witfr his 
usual deliberation. 

^ . 1 •* *rm Latin, I*m£ngti6hy 

^ Both one and the other ; 

But the Latiii of one haUT 
Is English for t'other.' " ' 

' But neither Latin nor English half could be make out ; 
and when Lucy4old him it was a tooA^ it was a emwid- 
erable time before he could diride toad into to and td^ 
or comprehend that ad being Latin for/o, and each wo#d 
being composed of two letters, the terms of the^ roblcrm 
were exactly fulfilled. He acknowledged that it was a 
shame for him not to have fouAd out this, as his Latin 
should have helped him ; but he sheltered himself under 
the change of pronunciation in both words. Lucy toM 
him that such little variations of sound must be allowed, 
or there would be no getting on with riddles. 

"Very well. I will make allewanee another tiine, 
and that will help me, 1 hope, to make out number 
three. 

. " < Inscribed on many a leamed pagie. 
In mystic characters and sage, 

Long time my first has stood : 
And though its golden age be past, 
in wooden walls it yet may last, 

Till clothed in flesh and blood. 

** * My second is a glorious prize, • 

For all who love their wondering eyes 

With curious sights to pamper : 
But should they chapce this prize to meet, 
AU improvise in the street, 

Oh, how 'twwild make them scamper \ 

/• * My third's a sort of wandering throne, 
[ To woman limited alo<M, 
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But when th' iraa^majy qtieea 
Piwpares to act tins novel scene, 
' • : Her royal part Tehearsing, - 

O'ertumuigder presumptaoaa plan 
Up juuipB t^ oid uaurfNBT jxuait"* 

The lady had »aid that she believed this riddle wa». 
eocnposed by a great statesman, Charles Fox ; and Lucy 
thoaght Uus very likely from his statesmanlike allnsioifr 
to the saliquc-law ; .bat, be it written by whom it mighl^ 
6fee thought it very ingenious. , 

While she was saying all this, Harrjr was pondering 
ov«r the manuscript Lucy advised him to leave m^ 
Jitsi, and go on to mv second, because he could easily 
gue^s what would inw» anybody runr*way if suddenly 
met in the street, and what would at the same kinie ht 
a usurious sight. 

He did make out that ihis might be a w# t^easlN^ 
tifer &r a £km. hin^ bid him stick to Hon, and go qb t» 
consider what €ould be a wandering throne for woman 
— y^t- a throne which must be' enjoyed with the assist- 
.anfce of man* With infinite difficulty Harry at lai^ 
g^uessed a sedan chair.. But sedan chair and lion would 
not make any sort of sense : " therefore," said Lucy, 
♦^ remember ' up jtimps' Uie old usurper man, that may 
lielp yo« :" but all her helps were vain. 
» %Qh, tell me I" said he, groaning. , 

- ^ A pillion," said she. He stared and looked blank, 
tin she had repeated it syllabically. 

He went back to the pill—" The mystic characters 
inscribed on mpny a^learhed page," being the physician's 
recipe ; and the allusions to the old custom of gilding 
pills, and to their present wooden receptacles, Harry 
acknowledged fo be somewhat ingenious, but. be could 
ttot pass over the fault in the spelling t there wa? an 1 
too little, if the lion's share was taken from him to 
complete the pill. Lucy assured him that he m«6t 
make some allowanee in the speUing, as well as in pro- 
nunciation — a kind MpoeHcol license must be giveii. 

He was wMlinif to give any license which the laws of 
riddle-makers allowed: all he asked was to know the 
laws, ttiat he might guide himself by them. " .,„ 

**• But the laws will not giade you much, I am afraid, 
•aid Lucy. "Let us go on with the fourth j and we 
shall aee. 
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Mr fint doth aiHiction denote. 



J fint dotb affliction denove, 
which my second was born to endure, 
My third is a sure antidote 
That affliction to soften and cure.* '* 

Harry had no time nor opportunity to pnszle or Unn- 
der at this ; for his father, hearing the words, exclaiaied« 
**That is wrnnmn! is it not, Lucy ?^— and addressing 
himself to her mother, observed that this charade re- 
minded him of Fontenelle's just and elegant description 
of the female sex— ^ 

** Ce sexe sans lequel le commencemeat de la vie 
serait sans secours — le milieu sans plaisir, et la fin sans 
consolation." 

Lucy now read number five— 

" * My first conveys the Irish lass 

To Ballyshannon fair; 
My second oft contains a mass 

Of s[old and diamonds raie ; * 
My third is worn by those I wot 

Who gold and diamonds wear— 
The Irish lass she wants it not 

At Ballyshannon fair.' ^ 

Harry gave this up; ^ for," said he, *' I know nothing 
about Irish lasses or Ballyshannon fair ; it is quite im- 
possible for me to make this out — so tell it me, Lucy." 

"Carmine." 

^ I wot he doeB not know that use of it," said his 
moUier. 

" I do, mother; and you do not make that use of it,** 
answered he, with a luiowing smile, **and I am glad 
you do not. Do you remember, Lucy, that when I was 
a very little boy, and going my rounds wishing good- 
night, I had to kiss a lady that shall be nameless, who 
wears quantities of rouge. I did not know that, and 
unfortunately kissed away half her cheek, and left the 
oddest mark ! I could not help staying to look at it, and 
she was very angry; but now go on, Lucy, and read 
your next, which is so short, that I hope it will be 
easy — 

" < The beginning of eternity, the end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, and the end of every place.'** 

He looked very serious. It sounded so grand that he 
fancied it must be «omethinff sublime ; and much was 
he provoked when he was tcjd, at last, that what he had 
been aiming so hick to reftdi was only the letter e. 
II. 30 
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** But you found it out, Lucy," cried he. " How could 
you?" 

*' I cannot tell," said she. 

'* Oh ! do recollect what put it into your head that it 
was a letter. What was your first thought— how did 
you go on t Pray think, Lucy." 

Thus urged to it, Lucy did her hest to recollect ; and 
after a pause of deep consideration, and snuffing the 
candles, which did not want snuffing, she said that at 
first she thought as Harry did, that it must be something 
very sublime; "but its being the end of every place 
convinced me," said she, ** that it could not be any thing 
serious. Then the contradictions — the impossibilities 
— showed me it coidd not be any one real thing, except 
a letter." 

•* Except a letter ! But how did you come to that ex- 
ception 1" 

Lucy said she had long ago heard a very pretty enigma 
upon the letter A, beginning — 

« ( yq'^as whispered in heaven, 'twas muttered in hell.' " 

She confessed she should never have found it out if she 
had not heard this. 

" That is really a great comfort to my stupidity," said 
Harry, ** for I never heard one of that sort before." 

" Now, my dear Harry, let me go on to another, which 
I must tell you beforehand is of quite a different kind. 
It is a charade — 

" * My first is a French negative ; my second an English charac- 
teristic ; my whole the essence of all the charades that ever were or 
ever will be written.* ** 

" I do believe it is nonsense,^ exclaimed Harry. 

**It is, Harry," said Lucy. "How did you find it 
outt" 

" By my English characteristic," said Harry, drawing 
himself up with a look of mock pride. 

" Since you have found this out," said Lucy, ** per- 
haps you can find out the next, and it is the last. Now 
this is not a charade, it is a conundrum — Burke's fa- 
mous satirical conundrum. 

*« * What is majesty, stripped of its externals V " 

Harry went to work, carefully and rationally consid- 
ering — ^what are the externals of a king % 
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But liticy, laughing, told him that all his fine reason* 
ings would only carry him away from the answer. 

'* Lead me to it, then," said he, " the way you found 
it out" 

"I did not find it out," said Lucy; **hut I will tell 
you how 1 happened to know it. Once, in my old copy- 
book, in large hand, there was the word majesty ; it was 
divided this way, ma-jest-y, with hyphens between each 
syllable. Look, Harry, what do you see in the mid- 

" Oh! I see it now," said Harry, '*jest^^ 

" Yes," said Lucy ; " and when I showed my copy to 
mamma, she, or somebody in the room, repeated this 
conundrum." 

" It is very good," said Harry ; " m and y are the ex- 
ternals, and it is a jest ; this is very, witty I acknowl- 
edge, but I never should have discovered it. It is ^uite 
different from any of the others. The worst of it is,, 
that after labouring ever so hard at one riddle, it does 
not in the least lead to another ; the next is always on 
some different principle." 

" Yes, to be sure," said Lucy. •* Nobody who knows 
how to puzzle would give two riddles of the same kind ; 
that would be rather too plain." 

"But then, without something to guide me," said 
Harry, " there is no getting on." 

"Not in your regular way," said Lucy. "You can- 
not go on from one riddle to another, as you do in Eu- 
clid, from one proposition to another, and say, by the 
first proposition, and by the second, and so on." 

•* That is the very thing 1 complain of," said Harry. 

" Complain ! but, my dear Harry, riddles are meant 
only to divert one." 

" But they do not divert me when they only puzzle 
me," said Harry. 

" But the object of all riddle-makers," said Lucy, " is 
to make riddles as puzzling as they possibly can." 

" Well, then," said Harry, " since you seem to be in 
the riddle-makers* secrets, Lucy, pray explain to me the 
lt,ways they take to puzzle, or nether the rules by which 
you guess their meaning." 

"I would if I could, Harry, but I really have no 
rules ; I can only find out ricUiles by lucky guesses — 
happy hits. I do not know how or why, but all at once 
I see, I feel '/to vnU do;* a thought flashes across my 
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mind just as quickly as the flame of that candle jumped 
to mamma's taper, and lighted it as if by magic. Did 
you see the flame jump V* 

'* I did,** said Harry, ^* and I wish the riddle-makers* 
ways were as plain as that. The taper had been just 
blown out, and there was a little smoke, which still con* 
tained some of the inflammable gas from the melted 
wax ; this, you see, made a kind of road for the flame 
to run along, and, in an instant, the flame seemed to dart 
upon the taper." 

*'It is just in that manner," said Lucy, **that our 
thoughts dart from one idea to another, and sometimes 
without any connexion between them." 

" No, no," said Harry, " we may not perceive any, 
but I dare say that there alwa3n8 is some sort of connex- 
ion between our thoughts, like the train of smoke be- 
tween the candles." 

«* But, mamma," said Lucy, " all this time I want to 
hear ifour riddle very much. The lady interrupted you» 
and you never told it. Will you give us yours now, 
mammal" 

'^ Mine ! my dear," said her mother, " It is not mine. 
It was written by--but I will not tell you by whom. I 
never like to prejudice you by celebrated names. Judge 
for yourself." 

She repeated to them the following lines-— 

** * We are spirits all in white, 
On a fiela as black as night ; 
* . There we dance, and sport, and play, 

Changrtng every changing day : 
Yet with us is wisdom found, 
As we move in mystic round. 
Mortal, wooldst thou know the grains 
That Ceres heaped on Libyan plains. 
Or leaves that yellow aotnmn strews, 
Or the stars that Herschel views ; 
Or find how many drops would drain , 
The wide-scooped bosom of the main, 4 
Or measure central depths below — 
Ask of na, and thou shalt know. 
With &iry feet we compass round 
The pyramid's capaci^s mound. 
Or step by step ambitious climb 
The cIowd-caDped mountain's height sublima. 
Riches though we^o not use, 
Tis ours to gain, and ouiv to lose. 
From Araby the Uett we came, 
Ia every land our toDfue'f the sams ; 
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Attd if our iramber yon require, 
Go count the bright Aonian choir. 
Wouldst thou cast a spell to find 
The track of light, the speed of wind ; 
Or when the snail, with creeping pace. 
Shall the swelling globe embrace ', 
Mortal, ours the powerful 8peU-> 
Ask 6f US) for we can telL* ** 

•* Beautiful !" cried Lucy. 

** Yes ; beautiful poetry at least," said Harry, " what 
ever else it is. Mother, will you repeat it once more, 
for I quite forgot to think of finding it out." 
> After it ha^ been repeated, Lucy had several of the 
lines by heart, and Hany had all the ideas. Lucy made 
a variety of good guesses ; but, wonderful to tell ! Harry 
found it out first. He fixed upon one positive assertion— 

** From Araby the blest we came." 

Here was a clear fact; by the test of which he tried all 
his own suppositions, and all Lucy's guesses, as fast as 
they occurred. 

**ln every clime our tongue's the same," repeated 
Lucy ; '* that may be the alphabet." 

" That did not come from Araby the blest — ^it came 
from Phoenicia, you know, my father told us," said 
Harry. 

I "Hieroglyphics, then," said Lucy. "They are in 
every tongue the same. They will do for what is said 
about the pyramids too." 

**But hieroglyphics came from Egypt, not Arabia," 
said Harry. 

He had thought of a telescope, and a barometer, and 
a pedometer, one after another, as he heard of number- 
ing *' the stars," and of measuring the height of the 
" mountains," or the breadth of the *' pyramids." But 
none of these things came from *' Araby the blest." 

Lucy, meantime, had flown off, as she was bid, to the 
muses. 

** If our number you require, 
Go count the bright Aonian choir.* 

^ " Their numlifer inust be nine, Harry," said she. 

"Then 1 know what they are," eyed Harry; "the 
nine Arabic figures. We have it, mother !" 

*^ Yes, they come from Araby the blest ; and they can 
number the stars, and meaanre the earth. They do all 
20* 
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that is required. Harry is right, is not he, mother!^ 
cried Lucy. *' I am sure he is, by your smile.'* 
Her mother made no answer, but repeated^-* 

" * We are epirits all in white, 
On a fi^d as black as night, 
Th«re we dance, and sport, and play, 
Changing every changing daj.' " 

" Chalk figures on a black board,*' said Harry. 

"Or figures on a slate," said Lucy; "they are white 
on a field of black, and they change every day on ray 
slate, I am sure.** 

^ Now 3rou have it," said their mother, " and good- 
night. It is very late ; we must roll Harry back again.** 

*^ One moment, mamma," said Lucy. " Before we go, 
will you tell us who wrote those lines t" 

** The same person who wrote the hymns which you 
learned by heart, Lucy. The same person, Harry, who 
wrote your favourite * Perseverance against Fortune,' 
and many other things, in * Evenings at Home,* which 
you like so much.** 

"Mrs. Barbauld, mamma! The same person who 
wrote the beautiful essay* you read in that book we saw 
at Dighjr Castle ; at the end of which was written, in 
Sir Rupert*s own hand-^ 

" * Admirable morality, in most elegant and classical 
language. I wish Mrs. Barbauld had written more/ " 
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" Papa,** said Lucy, " I wish you would be so good as 
to give Harry and me one of your old sort of puzzles." 

" My old sort of puzzles, my dear ! What do yon 
mean ?** 

" Such questions, I mean, as you used to ask us eonw- 
times when we were sitting round the fire last winter. 
You may remember, papa, one in particular which I 
found outfit was Sancho Panza*s judgment, when he 
was governor of the island, about the old man and the 
ten golden crowns which were hid in the hollow staff. 
Can you give us some other questions like that, papain 

" Pray do, father," said Harry ; " or, if you have none 

* •* Agaimt inconaiatency in oar enaetatkns," in IfiaoeUaneoat 
Fiacfla, by J. Aikin, M. D., and AlUM JUtitiA BariMaUL 
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of those ready, some questi<Mi like Hiero's crown, or 
tiie kite and Pompey's pillar." 

** Only whatever it is, pray, papa,'* added Laey> "let 
there be akudg with the question some little etory-" 

*' But, my 4ear children," said their fathesr, " 1 am not 
& beg of stoHea and queetions, at you seem to Uiink me« 
into which you can put your hand and puU one out when- 
ever yon please. You must give me a few minutes for 
reciriiection. By the time you have finished that gam« 
of chess, perhaps I shall have thought of one." 

In a few minutes Liu^y warned her father that she 
should very soon be beaten. 

^ There |-^-checkmate-*-it is aU over with me." 

"But you made no battle," said Harry; "you were 
Dc^ worth beating-*-you were in such a hurry to get to 
the story." 

" Maybe so," said Lucy. " Now papa is going to be- 
gin, and we may roll your sofa up close to the tea-table." 
This being done, their lather began as follows ;--r 

" Tluree Arab brethren, of a noble family, were trav* 
elling together for improvement. It happened, one day, 
that their road lay aciK>ss a great plain of sand, where 
there was little else to be seen except a few tuilts of ' 
ffraas. Towards the close of the day they met a camel- 
driver, who asked them if they had seen, and could give 
him any tidings of, a camel that he had lost. 

" ' Was not your camel blind of an eye V said the elder 
biother. ' Yes,' said the camel-driver. * It had a tooth 
out before V said the second brother. 'And it was 
lame V said the third. ' Very true,' replied the man ; 
'pray tell me which way it went V ' Did it not carry,' 
asked the Arabians, ' a vessel of oil and a vessel of 
honey V 'It did, indeed,' answered the camel-dhver ; 
* pray teU me where you met it 1' ' Met it ! We never 
aaw your eanel,' they replied. 

" The enraged eamel-driver could not believe this ; he 
charged them with having stolen his camel, and brought 
them before the prince. From their manneis, and the 
wisdom of their answers to the questions whi<^ the 
prince asked them upon other aubjeets, he was persua* 
ded that they were above comqaatting such a theft. He 
•et titem at liberlv ; but requested, that before they de* 
muted, they would inform him how they eonki poesibly 
lia»ve bit ^pon so many circumstances that were tnie» 
without ever having seen the camel. 
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" The brothers could not refuse to comply with so' 
just a request ; and after thanking him for his clemency 
tind kindness, the eldest spoke thus :*- 

'**We are not magicians, nor have we ever seen the 
man's camel ; all we know of him was discovered Iby 
the use of our senses and our reason. I judged that he 
was blind of an eye, because — ^ 

" Now, Harry and Lucy, explain, if you can, the meth* 
ods by which the three brothers guessed that the camel 
was blind of an eye, and lame of a leg, that he had lost 
a front tooth, and was laden with a vessel of oil, and 
another of honey." 

Harry asked whether there was anything in the camel- 
driver himself by which they judged 1 No, there wad 
nothing in or about the camel-driver that gave any as- 
sistance. 

'* Papa, I wish you would help us a very little,** said 
Lucy. 

*' Do you not recoUect telling me this morning that 
you knew my horse had been at the door, though you 
did not see it ?'' 

" By the tracks— oh ! yes, papa," cried Lucy. " No 
other horse ever comes up that gravel-path ; and as the 
Arabians were travelling on a sandy desert, probably 
they had seen no other tracks but of that one camel. 
But how did they know that he was lame of one legl" 

** The camel would put the lame foot down more cau- 
tiously than the others," said Harry, '* and the trace of 
that footstep would be always less deep than those of 
the other three." 

The blind eye was a more difficult question. Lucy 
thought the camel might have swerved more to one 
side than to the other ; or perhaps the footsteps might 
•how places where he had s(tarted out of the path, and 
always on the same side. A few other guesses were 
made, but nothing more was found out this evening. 

The next morning Lucy said she had thought of the 
camel and the three brothers the moment she wakened; 
but the more she thought, the more she was puzzled. 
She was just going to add, " Papa, 1 give it up," but 
Harry advised her to have patience a little longer. It 
happened, at this instant, that her mother was helping 
her to some honey ; a drop fell on the table-cloth, and 
a bee which was flying about the room settled upoa 
the sweet spot. 
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Lucy started with delight on observiDg this, and ex- 
claimed, " Harry, Harry, 1 have found it out : the ves- 
sel of honey leaked*— the drops fell on the sand*-and 
the brother observed the little collections of bees, or 
iAseets, which had settled on them. I am right, for 
papa smiles. As to the oil, some of that might have 
been spilled by the jolting of the lame camel. The 
los6 of the tooth is all that now remains, so I leave 
that to you, Harry. You look as if you had a bright 
thought." 

**I remember," said Harry, **my father, in the be- 
ginning of the story, told us that there were a few 
Ittits of grass on the road : the hungry camel— for no 
doubt he was hungry in the desert — might have bitten 
these, and one of the sharp-eyed brothers might have 
seent that in each bite a few blades of grass stood up 
liil^er than the rest, because of the gap left by the 
want of the tooth." 

■ '^Now we have it all rig:ht," said Lucy; *'and we 
were very little helped, considering — " 

**But I wish we had not been helped at all," said 
Harry. ^ I wonder whether anybody of our age ever 
found out these questions without any help V 

His father said that the questions had perhaps never 
been asked before ; certainly not in the same manner 
in which he had put them, because he had altered them 
for the present purpose* In the story from which they 
were taken, some of the questions would have been 
too difficult for Harry and Jbucy. But they were now 
ambitious to try these, and their father was willing to 
. comply with their wish ; warning them, however, of the 
unprobahility of success. 

^^ In the original story," said he, ** instead of a camel 
it was a horse ; and one of the brothers discovered that 
the horse had silver dtioes, and a golden bit ; and he also 
told the exact value or fineness of the silver of the 
shoes, and of the gold of the bit. How did he know 
all this t" 

*' I cannot conceive,'' said Lucy. *' Yet, perhaps, if 
you give us time, papa, some accident might put us 
in the right road. Some lucky hit, like the falling of 
the honey on the table>cloth, and the bee settling on it» 
might leaul us to invent the thing, whatever it is." 

**No, Lucy," said her father, '*no tocky bit pould 
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possibly help you to this ; you want some particular 
facts, without which you cannot answer the question.** 

•* Then cannot you be so good as to tell us those par- 
ticular facts V* said Harry. 

" No, my dear," answered his father, " they depend on 
the art of assaying metals ; that is, of ascertaining their 
fineness and value : so I may as well tell you at once, 
that the wise brothers had observed the mzxks which 
the horse's shoes had left on some stones in the path ; 
they had also observed the marks which the golden bit 
had left on the stone trough, at a well, where the horse 
had rubbed it in drinking. The skilful eye of one of the 
brothers had been able to judge of the fineness and value 
of the golden bit and silver shoes by the different colours 
of these marks." 

Harry pondered for a few moments, and then ob- 
served, that the difficulty of explaining these puzzling 
(questions sometimes arises from our not having the par- 
ticular sort of knowledge that is necessary, and some- 
times from our not being able to recollect that which 
we really have : ** For instance," said he, " we knew all 
that was necessary for answering the first four ques- 
tions : all the difficulty was just to recollect, and apply 
our knowledge to the purpose." 

" You can hardly call it knowledgef^^ said Lucy, " if 
you mean such little observations as those about the 
tracks of a horse, or the bees settling on the honey — 
everybody knows that bees eat honey." 

** And yet it was for want of our recollecting thos^ 
little things, which everybody knows, that we were puz- 
zled so long," said Harry. 

" Well, then, Harry," said Lucy, " if a fairy were to 
give you your choice this minute— all the knowledge 
from an the books in the world, without giving you the 
power of recollecting it— or the power of recollecting 
well whatever knowledge you could acquire for your- 
geif— which would you choose 1" 

" To be sure I would choose the power of recoUect- 
Ing well whatever I could get for myself," said Harrys 
•• for of what use would it be to me to have all the knowl- 
edge in all the books that ever were written, if your 
fairy forbids my ever recollecting any of it when I 
want it r* 

** But I did not say that there should be any forbid- 
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ding in the case ; you may reooUect the knowledge she 
gives you just as you please or can." 

•* Please or can,^^ repeated Harry ; " there is a great 
difference between them. To be sure, I should please 
to recollect) if I could, but often I cannot ^ and it would 
be still more difficult if I w«re to have that immensity 
of knowledge which your fairy offers me. I should 
never be able to find any one thing I wanted in such a 
mass: 1 should be my whole life getting it into any 
tolerable order.'' 

'* Ah ! then you would feel the use of what yon would 
not allow when I was sorting my shells — classification, 
Harry." 

** No single head could contain all the knowledge of 
all men's heads put together," said Harry, '' whether 
classified or not.'' 

'* But suppose my fairy haa the power to make yours 
contain it all," said Lucy, '' would you have it 1 Yes 
or no, she is waiting for an answer*" 

*' No, is my answer," said Harry. " No, thank you, 
Mrs. Fairy, I would rather not have that load of learn- 
ing ; but for the power of recollecting quickly, I should 
be very much obliged to you indeed. 1 feel every day 
how much I want it, and I cannot get it for myself; but 
knowledge I can work for, and get for myself. Nature, 
or one of your good fairies, must give memory. I wish 
one would appear this minute, and offer it to me." 

^ And 1," said Lucy, *' would be equally obliged to 
her for knowledge. But, mamma, is it not curious that 
Harry would refuse the offer of the knowledge, and I 
should be for accepting it ? What would you do, mam- 
ma, and what would you, papa ?" 

Her mother agreed with Lucy, that she would accept 
the knowledge, and nm her chance for recollecting what 
she might want. Her father joined with Harry in 
dreading the oyerwhelming quantity of learning, and in 
preferring the g^ft of recollection. It should be ob* 
served, that his father, hke Harry, had not a remarka- 
bly good memory; but that both Lucy and her mother 
had quick recollective powers : each chose according to 
their sense of their own deficiencies, and each argued 
according to their own view of the matter. Long, but 
not loud, the question was debated on each side, even 
till the last cup of tea lingered, and grew cold. 

For some time Hany and his &ther maintained their 
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lugtmieiit on the groimd that it wtis bef t to accept ^m 
the fairy that which cannot be obtained by one's own 
eimrHons. But this stronghold was shaken by the at* 
tadts of the opposite party ; €aid Lncr, or rather her 
mother, doubted the truth of the principle, that the 
)K>werB of memory cannot be improTsd. At length 
they all rose from the breakfast-table, pretty much, Mit 
not quite, of the same opinions witti which they began. 
II was, howeyer, seltlecU that no hasty answer should 
be given to the fairy till the matter had been recon* 
sidered, and that in the meantime the business of the 
day must proceed. 

After Harry's business of the day was done, his pleas- 
ure was to make a model of a machine, which he had 
been inventing, with some eaids that Lucy had brought 
him. She sat at work beside him, but her work was ^- 
ten put down while they talked. 

^ There was something mentioned yesterday evening,^' 
said Lucy, '' about a kite and Pompey^s pillar. 1 do not 
know what you meant about the kite, b«t I do know a 
story about an obelisk.** 

•< I will tell ^u all I know,** said Harry, "about the 
{^Uar and the kite, and then ycm can tell me your story :-*^ 

** Some English sailors laid a wager, that they would 
drink a bowl of ptnich on the summit of Pompey*s pil^ 
lar : now, that pillar is almost a hundred foet nigh, and 
it is quite smooth, so that there was noway of cliMbiMg 
to the top, even for sailors, who are such experienced 
climbers. The question my father asked me was, bow 
did they get up 1^ 

'* I cannot conceive how a kite could h«^ them,** saSd 
Lucy. 

" You shall see," said Harry. " They Hew tiief r kite 
exactly over the pillar, so that when it came down on 
the opposite sWe, the string lay across the top of the 
capited. By means of the string Uiey pulled a soiaU rope 
over, and by this a laigerone, that was able to bear Ihs 
weiffht of a man : a pulley was then fastened to 4^ end 
^ the large rope, and drawn close up to the upper^dge 
of the capital ; and then, you know, Lucy, they eoSi 
easily hoist each other up. They did more, for thet* 
hoisted the English flag on the top m Mr. Pont|3pey's pil- 
lar, and they dranAc ^eir bowi of punch there, «m1 they 
won their wager.*' 

«" And they deserved it ibrtfaeh: higenuity,*' said Lucy. 
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**filli my 8(017 ^ ^^ dtiermit ; — Oac eireniBg» aAw a 
wet day, as w« were etaadiag ai the window, I observed 
that the ropes were very tight between the posts ta the 
feBce--ihev did not haog down nearly so low as usus^. 
Papa asked me if I could t^ the reasoa $ and I said 
that I siqpposed the wet had swelled the ropes, and short- 
ened them: It was ahoat our hygroBMter time, Harry, 
so it was easy for ne to think of this. Then papa ree- 
oUected the obelisk st<Hry. But lirst I should warn yon, 
as he did bm, that probably it is not true.'' 

'' Well, well, let me hear it," said Harry, kuighing, 
** whether it be true or iake.'* 

'' Thflfli you must know, that there is at Rome a &- 
momi Obeluric, of Egyptian granite, and of piodigious 
weiglit* After it had been brought from Egypt to Borne, 
it lay <m tiie groimd a length oi time, no one having 
ventored to erect it : at last a great architect and me- 
ohanie was employed for this purpose by the Pope. 
Gfunt prepanlioBS were made, for fear of inijuring the 
obelisk, if it should fall ; but my father did not describe 
the machinery." 

^'I am sorry for it,** said Harry. 

'' i could not have remembeveid it for you if he haJ. 
"Whatever the machinery might have been, the obeiisk 
was at last raised, so as to foe very neaily, but not quite, 
vpriji^t. The men pidled smd pulled at the ropes^but oh * 
tenriUe disappointment, it was found that they could 
not he tightened any more, by any means that had been 
provided, or that the architect coi^ suggest. There the 
obelisk huag^-ihe workmen a* a staa<f»-Uie spectators 
allsilBnt, andthe aichite^ in despair! I foigot to tell 
you, Harry, that the Pope had ordered, under pain of 
death, Ihat nobody should speak during the operation : 
but at the instant vriien none knew what to do, an Eng- 
hah sailor from the cvowd csUled out with a loud voice, 
■* Wh ^ropee.^ Wattf was tluown over them ; they 
soon shortened just sufficiently to raise Uie obelisk* to 
its ngfat pdace, 4md it stood perfectly perpendieidar.'* 

Harry ^uought it was a iw'etty story, whether trae or 
not ; he could seare^v tlnnk, he said, that the shnnk- 
ing of the ropes would have been suffident, nor could 
he imagine how the people corid get up to wet them all. 
It horwever reminded him of a circnmstanee which be 
had heard his fotiier ralnte to 8ir Umpett Pigl^. 

''flhewnlliiaf aomeifimt buttding in Paris weps he- 
ll. L 91 
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ginning to give way under the weight of the roof. Th&y 
were pressed outwards, and were no longer exactlypet- 
pendicular. To squeeze them in, and make them again 
upright, was the thing to be done : for this purpose sot- 
eral strong iron bars were laid across the builcnng from 
wall to wall, about half way up, and their ends were 
left projecting on the outside : fires were then lighted 
underneath these iron bars, till they were nearly red- 
hot, which caused them to expand ; and while in their 
highest state of expansion, large thick plates of iron, 
with holes in their centres, were slipped on the ends of 
the bars, close up against the outside of the walls, and 
secured there as firmly as possible by great iron nuts, 
which screwed on after them. The bars were then al- 
lowed to cool, and in cooling they contracted, and con- 
sequently the iron plates and the walls with them were 
drawn a little closer together. The operation was then 
repeated with another set of bars, and so on alternately 
with the two sets, till the walls were gradually restored 
to their perpendicularity." 

Lucy thought this exceedingly ingenious. She ob- 
served, too, that Harry had recollected it at the right 
moment, though he complained so much of his mem- 
ory. 

After this a long silence ensued* 

** What can you have been thinking of all this time V 
said Lucy. *' Only of that model you are making 1" 

'* I have been thinking of a great many other things^*' 
said Harry. '^ Among others, of some of the questions 
my father asked us last winter. Do you remember one 
about a Persian painter! I cannot recollect exactly how 
it was." 

•• Yes, I remember it," said Lucy. " It was a very 
simple thing, and yet I could not answer it. An Indian 
prince, a conqueror, Kouli Khan, or Nadir Shah, or Tam- 
erlane, or Bajazet, or some of those people, found among 
his prisoners, after some great victory, a Persian paint- 
er. Now the conquering prince, whoever he was, was 
not remarkably handsome ; he was blind of an eye, lame 
of a leg, and one of his arms was shorter than the oth- 
er : but this man pleased the prince so much, by draw- 
ing his portrait in an attitude which concealed all his 
personal defects, that he gave him his liberty without 
ransom, and of course half a dozen purses of gold be- 
sides. He painted him drawing a bow, kneeling on the 
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lame knee, shntting the blind eye, and pulling back the 
lame arm. This attitude was the question." 

*' Well done of the painter !'' said Harry ; *' but not 
well done of Lucy, for this, I think, was an easy question, 
particularly for you, who draw, and are used to think of 
attitudes for figures. How happened it that you could 
not find it out at the time you wanted V 

** Because I was thinking of something else.'* 

*' What ! when papa asked you the question V 

** Yes,'' said Lucy ; ** it put me in mind of something 
else at first setting out, and ofi" went my head to that 
other thing, and 1 could not get it back again." 

*' And pray what did it go off to V said Harry. 

" Oh ! to nonsense, my dear," said Lucy. '' First, 
when my father spoke of an Lidian prince and a great 
conqueror, I began to think who it could be that was 
lame and blind, and such a frightful figure. Then I 
thought of Tamerlane, and then of the iron cage in 
which he was shut up by Bs^azet ; and then off went 
my thoughu still further to a print of Garrick, in the 
character of Bajazet ; then came his great turban before 
my eyes, and the little cock's feather in front, which I 
thought looked like the feather of spun glass, that you 
^ve me ages ago ; this put me in mind of mamma's say- 
mg it was dangerous to wear that spun glass, because 
the little bits might fall into our eyes. My thoughts 
then jumped off to the glasshouse. In short, when 
papa asked me for the answer, I started—my head was 
a hundred miles off at least." 

'*! have often done the same thing, and felt the 
same way," said Harry, ^ about questions my father has 
asked us. Another reason for my not finding out the 
right answer is, that some fixed notion has talen pos- 
session of my wise head beforehand, and of which I 
cannot get rid. Did you ever feel this, Lucy 1" 

^ Oh yes," said Lucy ; " and I recollect having often 
been a provokingly long time in answering something 
that was quite easy, merely because I had made sure 
that it was difiUcult. For instance, that easiest of ques- 
tions, which vou asked me once— a herring and a naif 
for three halfpence, how many for eleven pence! — I 
fancied, because it was so gravely asked, there must be 
something difficult in it." 

Harry smiled. 

^And you» Hanry, yourself," continued Lucy, " may 
L9 
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rMoUect you were full as long a tine m I woe about 
the herrings, in finding how to write fiftyisix with fouf 
fives !" 

** Yes," said Hairy, ** because I had taken it into my 
head that it must be written in Roman figures, and this 
prejudice prevented me from thinkiog of the right way 
with common figures and fractions, in this manner, 56t* 
But now,** continued Harry, ** let me, before 1 forget it, 
give you another, a better or a worse instance of the 
same sort of prejudice, in a real good question of my 
father's. Some time aso, the day my father took me 
into the dock-yard, he showed me a ship lying in what 
is called a docli. The keel was to be repaired, and for 
this purpose it was necessary to raise i^ the ship, so 
that the workmen might get undemesth. The questioa 
my father asked me was, *How the vessel could be 
raised V I was an hour puzzling about it, because I 
was prepossessed with a particular notion about tackles 
and ropes, with which 1 had seen sailors raising and 
lowering a boat, and I thought the ship could be raised 
only in that sort of way. My father showed me the 
absurdity of that idea, and then I thougfht of levers, but 
I could get no further. I went on tmnking of levers, 
and pulleys, and windlasses, bolt never of the easy way 
that was oefore my eyes— to let in the water from the 
outside of the dock. The water, you know, would grad« 
ually fioat the vessel, and raise it up to the proper 
height, where it could be propped up, and the water let 
out affain next tide.'* 

'* How simple !" said Lucy. " Just as our boat in the 
lock was raised. I wonder you did not think of that. 
But, Harry, yesterday I heard my father talking to you 
of some difierent way of raising a ship when it wanted 
to be repaired. I came into the room in Uie middle of 
what you were saying. I wish you woukl ezi^ain it 
if you can." 

^' I will try," said Harry. «" You must first of afl 
know, that when a vessel is floated mto a dock to be 
repaired, she is allowed to settle down with her keel 
npon thick wooden blocks, along the middle of the 
dock: and then I must tell you, Lucy, that formerly 
when she was to be raised up, for the people to get un- 
der the keel, two or three hundred *hansy or praps of 
timber, were placed all under her bottom, nearly up- 
right; wedges were then just pointed wider, the lower 
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end of each of these shores, and all the workmen ftom 
every part of the dock-yard being summoned with their 
mauls, or huge hammers, and stationed one or two to 
each shore, the wedges were all struck at the same in- 
stant by word of command. A few blows from all the 
mauls were sufficient just to raise the ship from off the 
blocks, which were then taken away, and the ship was 
left hanging in the air, supported by the shores. 

** This was a very troublesome business, and wasted 
a great deal of time and labour; but by the new way all 
this difficulty is avoided. The blocks on which the 
keel is to lie are not solid lumps of wood; they are 
composed of three pieces, two of which are wedges^ and 
when these are knocked out, the centre piece of the 
block falls. The ship is floated into the dock as usual, 
and when the water submdes, the keel rests on the new- 
fashioned blocks : the forest of shores are then firmly 
placed under all parts of the ship's bottom, in the same 
way as I descnoed to you before, but without any 
wedges. Now, Lucy, comes the beautiful contrivance — 
two or three men only are sufficient to do the rest : they 
give a few knocks on the sides of the wedges, of which 
the blocks are composed — out they fly — the blocks sink, 
and the ship hangs on the shores. 1 do hope you un- 
derstand this, Lucy." 

" Yes, 1 am sure I do," said Lucy ; " but it is such a 
pretty contrivance, that I should like very much to see 
It done. Suppose you make an experiment with your 
little boat in our canal." 

**So I will, with pleasure, when I am well," said 
Harry. *' It is very agreeable to explain these things 
to you now, Lucy," added he, *' because you do not 
think you know it all before I can get my words or 
thoughts out." 

" It is a great while, Harry," said Lucy, " since you 
called me Mrs. Quick-quick." 

^'It is a great while," said Harry, looking a little 
ashamed, '* and I am glad of it. I think you are quite 
cured of that, Lucy," added he. 

^ Are you sure that I am quite cured 1" ' 

^ Yes, perfectly cured," he twice repeated, with em- 
phasis; **and even if you had not cured yourself, I 
should not be so impatient now, I hope, as I was then 
I should be very ungrateful if I were. You, who are so 
kind and goodpnatored to me! thinking of nothing from 
31* 
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morning till iright but what you can do to make m# 



hen if you are happy, so am I,*' said Loc^. *< But, 
Harry, I must tell you that you are a litUe miataken^I 
am often in too great a hurry still ; though you do not 
see it, because I have learned not to be in such haste to 
speak ; but in thinking I still often make sad mistakes, 
and really am prevented from finding things out by 
being too quick. 

" Give me an instance," said Harry. 

** I will,^ said Lucy, '* about a thing that happened 
very lately. When we were walking in the garden, 

Eapa and I stopped to look at the simdial, which put 
im in mind of a story. He told me that there was a 
statue, I forget where : on the statue was this inscrip- 
tion—* Whoever watches my head, and opens it on a 
certain day of the year, and at a certain hour of that 
day, will, if the sun shines, find a treasure.' The day 
and hour were mentioned. On the appointed day, and 
at the appointed hour, some travellers, who had read 
the inscription, assembled round the statue. The sun 
did shine : but what was to be done ! Some were for 
pulling the statue down to get at its head, for it was 
of gigantic height— others proposed clambering up, to 
break open the head. They did scramble up, and they 
did open the head, but there was nothing m it. The 
people were very much disappointed, and they all went 
away, one after another, grumbling at the statue and the 
inscription, which had made such fools of them. One, 
however, wiser than the rest, stayed behind, and under- 
standing the inscription rightly, followed its directions, 
and found the treasure ; — ana how did he find itT was 
the question papa asked me, and now 1 ask it you, 
Harry." 

Harry said he had met with the story somewhere be- 
fore. *' The man observed where the ^ladow of tho 
«tatue*s head fell on the plain at the appointed hour, 
and there he opened the ground, just under the shadow 
of the head, and found the promised treasure. Was not 
that the answer !" 

" Exactly,^ said L«iey ; **but I could not find it out, 
iuid all because I was too quick." 

** How did your quickness hinder you ?" said Harry. 

** I recollected another statue of which you bad tob 
tte, Hany ; and as soon as I hewd the wofds skam 
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«iid a certain Aotir, and the ntn thuung^^ I galloped off 
to yonr statue of Memnon, which, at a certain hour in 
the day, when the sua shone on it, used to send iforth 
certsun nraaical sounds ; for the music was made, as 
Tou told me, b^r the air, when heated, rushing out of 
holes in some pipes which were in Memnon's lyre. Of 
all this I was thinking:, and contriving how I could make 
sense of it, for I imagined that the statue's head must 
be managed in the same way. Then another strange 
thought came into my head, that the music, which I had 
settled this statue should play, should be like our play 
of mt^itMl m%i$iey and that it should sound loudly or 
softly, as the travellers went nearer or further Irom the 
right place, and so guide them to it." 

" Very ingenious, at least,'' said Harry. 

"But it was all wrong," said Lucy. '*But I see 
mamnia before the door with her bonnet on," cried Lucy, 
starting up and lo<^ng out of the window. " I daao 
say she is goinf to walk to Digby Castlct and I should 
like to go with her, if you can spare me, Harry." 

** Oh I yes, and thank you for the time you have stay- 
ed," said Harry. *' Only, before you go* give me a few 
large pins — six stout pins. Thank jrou! Now away 
with you, my dear. I shall be quite happy till you come 
back again." 



Wnm Lucy retnmed from her walk, she brouf^ht a 
basket, filled with flowers, ftrom the hothouse at Digby 
Castle. After holding them for half a minute to Hany 
to admire and smell, she began to put them into a 
Hower-pot, telling him that she had something solid for 
bim at the bottom of her basket, under the flowers. , 

•* I know what it ia," said Harry ; •* it is a hocfc.^ 

Lucy looked Immediately at the sides of her basket, 
to see if Harry could have spied the book through the 
•eiMnings of the wicker-work, but that was impossible. 
^ YOU only guessed, I suppose, Hwry, tha^it was most 
likely that I should bring you a book." 

Harry said that he did not guess, but that he was 
quite sure of it. On which Lucy went to his sc^a, and 
fooked from ttience out of the window. 

*' But yon eould not, while sitting here," aM 
^mm the mountain path down which we cant.* 
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" *' I did see you,*' said Harry, ** walking down thai 
path with a book in your hand, and when you reached 
the great thombush, I saw mamma sit down/* 

" Then, Harry, you must have got off your sofa to 
look out of the window," cried Lucy. " Oh fy ! Harry, 
you were not to quit your sofa without leave from the 
surgeon." 

" I never stirred from the sofa," said Harry. 

•* Oh, I have it now," cried Lucy — " the mirror out of 
the camera- obscura." 

*' You are right," said Harry. " Now tell me what is 
the book you were looking into, and where is it ?" 

** It is here in my basket," said Lucy, " but you shall 
not know its name yet. I must first tell you, that in 
our walk to Digby Castle I was giving mamma an ac- 
count of what you and I had just been talking about. She 
said nothing, or very little — only smiled now and then. 
"When we reached the castle, she went to the library to 
look for some books ; and among others she took down 
this, which she put into my hand, telling me that perhaps 
I should find some things in it like what you and 1 had 
been saying to each other. The author was a most 
celebrated philosopher. I will not tell you his name, 
Harry ; but only think of his having observed, in his own 
mind, the very same sort of faults that we find in ours. 
Look at the heads of these pages — * Wandering alien- 
iionJ* That is my complaint. Then comes — * Words — 
abuse off that means something like what you hate in 
riddles, Harry ; play upon words, or using words inac- 
curately, which, he says, is a very great fault in rea- 
soning. " 

•' I like him for that," said Harry, " whoever he is." 

" Then," said Lucy, « here comes ' Prejudice,^ and 
here is * Transferring of Thoughts f by which he means 
nol transferring, the not being able to turn them from 
one subject to another easily. That, you know, Harry, 
is what you call your great kinderance. Look, here 
it is." 

" My picture at full length," said Harry. " Let me 
look at it." 

" But it is not like you now,^ said Lucy, holding the 
book fast. 

"Let me see," said Harry; "or, if you will not let 
me see, let me hear." 

Lucy read aloud^ 
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«•« IkBthiM pomtmtA In con^MiT(tiMit ■, with HMromaiKnmt- 
He thoiigfals, said Lacy)«re «• if they Imy onderlbB poirer of ta- 
chaBtment They aee not what pasaes b«foi« their egrea— hear not 
the audible discourse of the comiHuiy.' " 

** Like me, I acknowledge, on my disagreeable dayia 
the carriage,'' said Harnr, ** when I did not hear wndt 
any of you were saying. 

" Oh ! listen to tins," continued Lucy. 

** ' And when by any strong application these abseift people aq» 
loosed a Uttle, thev are like men brought to themaelTes from some 
remote region ; whereas, in truth, they come no fiirther than front 
theff secret cabinet within, where they have been wholly taken up 
with the puppet whiefa was for that time appmnted for their enter- 
tainment The shame that such dm m p* cause to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company where thsy should 
bear a part in the coarersation, is a sufficient proof that it is a fault 
in the conduct of their understanding.' ** 

Lucy repeated her opinion that this was not like 
Harry mow^ with a very strong consolatoiy emphasis oa 
that word. 

** But tell me," said Harry, " what were you and my 
iBOther doing when I saw you at the thombiish ? you 
and she opened and shut the book several times. What 
were you about V* 

'* Looking at different parts of this book," Lucy rei- 
l^ied. ** Mamma informed me, that it will tell us, not 
our fortunes, but our faults ; therefore, whoever does not 
like to know them must not open it." 

*' I am not such a coward," said Harry, *' nor such a 
fool. I will open it directly." 

" Then I must hold it for you," said Lucy, " as manir 
na did for me." 

She held it between her hands, and bade him put his 
finper into the leaves, and take his chance. 

Harry opened, and read at the bead of the page,*' Pre- 
sumption." 

"That is no fault of yours, luckily for you," said 
Lucy. " Let me try. Will you shut, and I will open.** 

She opened at " Despondency." 

*' No fault of mine," said Lucy. " This is not a good 
hit either. But I must tell you, Harry, how luckily the 
book opened once for me when mamma held it. It 
opened at ' Similes,* Pray read what is said about 
those who are always finding similes. Begin here :" 

*** An aptness to jomUe thmg* together wherein any likeness can be 
liDWid, ii a &ttU in the uoderstandtng. Near akin to this is IttHiag 
L3 
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fhe miiid, upon the toggettkm of any iww notion, nm JmiawMately 
after similes to make it the clearer to itsell' ** 

" Then," intemipted Lucy, " he goes on to prove that 
this is yrronff ; and he says that these simile-lovers are 
apt to mistake vrhat is prettily said for sound knowl- 
edge, because they are content with their similes, 
which are never exact. That is what long ago, Harry, 
you used to complain of in my similes. Do you re- 
member ?*' 

" I should like to read that book," said Harry. 

•* No, my dear Harry, 1 don't think you would ; it is 
in such oldfashioned, tedious language, it would tire 
you with its whereas^s^ and wherefores^ and parentheses, 
and roundabout sentences. One thing, however, will 
please you," said Lucy, " a grandissimo panegyric that 
mamma showed me on mathematics ;* and in the same 
page he says something about the way in which young 
scholars think and feel when first they begin math- 
ematics. You can say whether he is right, or wrong 
there." 

8he read the passaffef to him, and he said that all 
about the young schmar was true, as far as he could 
judge. ** Now, Lucy, tell me the name of the book and 
the author.** 

*^ ^ Loeke &n the Conduct of the Understanding'^ihe 
great Locke !" said Lucy. ^^ Now, Harry, is not it curi- 
ous that we should have thought and said to each other 
some of the same things which this mnd philo§M>pher 
says in this book ? But, Harry, it does not seem to 
surprise you. Do not you think it extraordinary 1" 

"N— -o," said Harry. "It would have been surpri- 
sing, indeed, if we had thought the same as the great 
Locke about any thing else. But who could know so 
well as ourselves what passes in our own minds 1 and 

* " 1 have mentioned mathematics as a way to settle in the mind 
a habit of reasoning closely and in train ; not that I think it neces- 
sary that all men should be mathematicians, bat that having got the 
way of reasoning which that study necessarily brings the imnd to, 
they might be able to transfer it to other parts of knovtled^.** 

t "lie that has to do with yoang sohdars, especially m mathe- 
matics, may perceive how their minds open by degrees, and how it 
is exercise alone that opens them. Sometimes they will stick a long 
time at a part of a demonstration, not for want of will and applica- 
tion, but really for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas^ 
that to men, whose undeistaoding is more exercised, is as visible as 
•ny thing can be.** 
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thefe must be some likeness between all people's mincte^ 
Pray, does this book tell us how to cure these faults t" 

** Mamma says," replied Lucy, '* that when I am okl 
enough to study it attentively* I shall find a great deal 
of excellent advice in it ; but I have only read the one 
page about my old disease of wandering thoughts/' 

"Will you leave it on the sofa,'' said Harry; "if it 
tires me, 1 need not read it." 

" But, Harry," said Lucy, " before I go, I wish you 
would tell me why you were so anxious about those rid- 
dles and puzales ? why you made me recollect for youi 
step by step, how I found some out, and how I failed in 
others 1" 

" Because I thought it might teach me to inv^it^" said 
Harry* 

^ My dear Harry ! to invent riddles and puzzles, do 
you mean !" 

" No, I do not care about them," said Harry; " but t 
thought, that if I discovered what it was that puzzled 
me in the riddles, 1 could, by the rule of contraries, pre- 
vent myself from being puzzled id other thines." 

" Well, could you make out any general nues I" said 
Lucy. 

"Yes, I think I have made out one," said Harry. 
" You know that we found out the ' figures on a slate' by 
sticking to ^ Araby the blest;' therefore in all cases we 
should guide ourselves by some one thing which is cer<^ 
tain, and thus go on from the known to the unknown*'^ 

" Yes, and kiU off the wrong guesses that do not agree 
with that one fact," said Lucy. " Like the play of th0 
four*and-twenty questions, where you find out what a 
person is thinking of, by asking, Is it animall or vege- 
table ? or mineral! and so on; and each answer teUing 
what it is not, brings you nearer to what it is, till at last 
you come quite to the right thing. So far so good f6r 
riddles, and more good than I expected ; and as for the 
story-questions, it appears that the difilculty is less often 
in the question than in ourselves, in our own minds*" 

One fine sunshiny day, Lucy coming in after work- 
ing in the garden, opened the door of the drawing-room, 
where Harry was now daily stationed on his rolling 
sofa, and perceived that all the window-shutters were 
shut. 
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^My dear Harry, wlmt n Hke matter 1** eiied sbe. 

*' NjDthing 18 the matter ; but take eare, tiriie care T 
eried Hany, ^ do not kaodL down my littie taUe.** 

** I cannot see yoor little table,^ said Lacy ; ^ let me 
#pen a bit of this Bkatter.*" 

** Not for your life!" cried Hany. *^My father has 
jimt fixed it all for me. Only walk atraight to my sofa^ 
and shut the door after yon ; my father is going to show 
me aome of Sir Isaac Newton's famous eiqiwriments on 
light imd colonrs : and, my dear Lacy, yowr setting me 
in pursuit of the green and blue shadows is the cause of 
mil thia happineaa to me. My father came in, and fbnnd 
me at that book. He talked to me about it, and Ibmiil 
m^ what 1 did understand a»d what 1 did not, and then 
he said that all my pains should not be wasted. He 
will gire ns half an nour a day as long as 1 am confined 
to the sofa, to show us these experiments, and perhaps 
he will tell us something about the cause of thoae col- 
onn in 8oiq>-inibbles, about which we have been so ca- 
tions."* 

Lucy BOW found that she had been mistaken in svp- 
poein^ that Harry could not pnrsne any entertaining 
experiments while out of the reach of laboratory and 
workshop 4 and her father assured her, that many most 



__ Humphrey Davy, 

agnming with Priestley in opinion, that no man, who 
waits to try experiments tiU he has every convenience 
prepared, will ever make any discoveries in chynristry. 

"^ But I hope," said Lucy, *« that our fHend Sir Rupert 
Digby's havmg sach a nice laboratory and workshop 
does not prevent him from being a philosopher." 

'' Not at all," said her father; «>that does not foUow. 
What I tell you may be a comfort to those who have 
not these advantages, and mav prevent them from con- 
eeiving that they are essentiu to success. A great deal 
may be done without them, but n man of fortune cannot 
employ his wealth better than by preparing such con- 
veniences for learning and science, l would say here 
the rei«rse of what a great morsdist has said upon an- 
odwr occasien: Dr. Johnson observes, tiiat it is often 

* Tio aoecfinit Hmtn of these ezperimento, bacente tber can b* 
foand in Scientific Dialogues, and vaiious other pnhiica t iona. 
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tidsetY t6 want what it is not hap{)iiiett to poness. I 
should say of the workshop and the laboratory^ It is 
often happiness to have what it is not misery to want.'' 

In repeating these experiments of Sir Isaac New- 
ton^s, his faUier told Havry that he had a further object 
than his mere acquisitiofi of the faets ; he wished his 
son eariy in life to obsenre with what care and exael^ 
ness this great philosopher had eoodncted his ezperi^ 
ments ; how cautious he was to make himself certain, 
by repeated trials, of the causes of the effects produced ; 
never yenturing assertions^ nor trusting to his own sup* 
positions, till they had been verified by repeated trials ; 
heYer haxarding general ctmchisionB from a few facts, 
and, what is perhaps the most difficult of all, noTer ta*> 
king any thing for granted. 

Loey, having expressed some surprise at her father's 

aaying Uiat thM was the most difficult, he smiled, and 

^ said, '' Perhaps the day will not pass without 3rour giv» 

fi^ me some HtUe oj^Kntunity of pioving it to you by 

your own praotiee*** 

A Uttle while afterward, Lucy, who was making some 
pasteboard model for Harry, went into a closet, opening 
into the drawing-room, to look for a sauoerful of paste 
which she had left there ; but the mice had eaten it, and 
she was forced to wait while a fresh supply was pre<^ 
paring. During this intenrai many were her invectives 
against the whole race of mice, and many her resolves 
to put the saucer this night where none could reach it. 
She stood with an <^ newspaper ready spread on the 
table for pasting ; suddenly a paragraph in it caught her 
eye, and she exclaimed, '* Now, mice, I defy you, and all 
your nibblings. Mamma, look here, I have found an 
MfiJUiie receipt ibr preserving paste, or any thin^, 
* against the depredations of mice.' The easiest way in 
the world, mamma— (mly to surround it with sprigs of 
mint. Pniy, mamma, iread this.'* 

*' I read it thi«e oaonths ago, my dear," said her moth* 
er, ** and I tried it. I surrounded a plate of paste with 
sprigs of mint, uid next morning I found much of the 
paste gone, and the mint scattered. I repeated the ex- 
periment with different things, and always with equal 
want of success." 

•• There is an end then," said Lucy, " of the itrfaUihle 
preservative." 

«« I do not know vmch about plants," said Harry, " but 

II S3 
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I b«lieTe there are difierent sorts of mint ; they may aot 
all have the same properties. Perhaps the mint you 
used, mother, might not be the kind recprnmended in 
the receipt." 

His father obserred- that Harry's was a good sugges- 
tion ; that every circumstance should be the same in re- 
peating an experiment, otherwise it is not fairly tried, 
and the conclusion cannot be depended upon. 

Lucy expressed a wish to try the experiment for her- 
self, ii her mamma would not be offended ; but Harry 
assured her that nobody ever thinkus of being offended 
about trying expmments. 

^ Then I will run out to the garden^ and gather plenty 
of mint," said Lucy. 

Away she ran ; and at night she £eneed her paste-plate 
round with a double row of different kinds of mint : thus 
intrenched, she placed it on the same shelf, in the same 
closet, and shut the door, hx the morning her father 
and mother were at the opening of the closet To her 
agreeable surprise she found that the paste had not been 
touched ; there were no marks in it of little feet or nib- 
bling teeth, and the sprigs of mint remained exactly in 
the same order in which she had arranged them. 

"Well! mamma, what do you think now?" said Lucy. 
*' Perhaps the receipt- writer may not be mistaken after 
all. Perhaps, mamma, you did not join your fence of 
mint as well as I did ; perhaps you had not a double 
fow, or you left some little loophole for the mouse to 
push his little nose into. What do you think, mamma 
and papal and what do you think, Harry ?" 

The door of the closet being open, he could see all 
that passed. 

"Why do you not soiswer, Harry? What are you 
looking at ?" 

" I am looking at something which you had better see 
before you decide," said Harry. 

Lucy foUowed the direction of his eyes, and saw, just 
peeping out over the top of a basket, which stood in the 
comer of the closet, the head of a cat. 

" Oh, pussy ! are you there all this time ?" cried Lucy. 

At this instant the cat jumped out of the basket, and 
stretched herself as she awakened. Upon inquiry it 
was found, that a servant, who had heard Lucy com- 
plain of the loss of her paste, and who had not known 
of the mint experiment, had put the cat into the closet. 
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''Then I Bvappos^t^ said Lucy, 'Uhat it was the cat 
frifrhtened «w9j Hie mice-«-I give np the mini.'* 

*' No,*' said Hariy, **do not leave it to suppose; do 
not g[ive it up till you have fairly tried the experiment. 
To-night make siure of the cat, and leave the mint as 
before." 

• This was done; and the result was, that the mint 
was found scattered, and the paste eaten. 
• ** Now I am convinced," said Lucy. " But how very 
extraordinary it is, papk, that the mint should have suc- 
ceeded for the man in the newspaper, and not for us." 

** Perhaps he never tried the experiment," said her 
father. 

" Oh, papa !" cried Lucy, ** do you think anyhody 
wovdd publish that mint is an infaUible preservative 
a^nst mice, without having tried it! When I saw 
those words in print, papa, how could I help believing 
themV 

' Her father laughed, and told her that she must not 
believe every thing she saw in print. " A friend of 
mine," said he, '^onee found a young man reading a 
romance csJled Amadisde Gaul, which is full of impos- 
sible adrmtnres : when he asked the young man whether 
he believed that it was all true, he answered, ' To be 
fWire# sir; it is in print' " 

'* But, father," said Harry, ** I think, unless Lucy had 
been Very disagreeably suspicious, she could not have 
acted differently. How could she pessibl^r tell that the 
man in the newspaper was not to be believed; or that 
his experiments were inaccurate 1 She has been used 
to live with people who teU truth, and who are ac- 
curate." 

** Fbr ftflft Tery Teason, my dear Harry, I, who have 
had experience of a contrary kind, should put her on 
her pH^iH agaiset thai which, at her age, she could not 
poseiUy imagine, without being, as you justly say, dis- 
agreeably susptcieus." 

Harry felt that this was just; but still he looked as 
if he had something else sticking in his mind, and which 
hi»,understanding could not swallow. 

"What is it, Harry r» 

•*It is this, father," said Harry; "if we were to try 

aH experiments over again before we believed them, we 

could never' get on« Something must be believed — 

' some tilings that are printed most be iaksnjbr groniXsd^ 
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** True, Harrjr,'* said his father. " The quealion tbere* 
Ibre is, what we should believe, and uham we shoald . 
tra^-— YOU want rales to guide you. Is this what you 
mean r' 

•* Exactly,** said Harry. 

Here Lucy was tired, and went away to make his 
pasteboard model, leaving Harry to go down to the bot- 
tom of the well in search of truth. 

*'WeIl, Harry," said his father, ^'take, for instance. 
Sir Isaac Newton's experiments ; before we tried tbeni 
over again, yon belieTcd in them, did not you V 

" To be sure I did, father." 

"And why, Harry!" 

*' Because I knew," said Harry, "that he had the 
character of being accurate, and that many other people 
had repeated them." 

" Good and sufficient reasons they are, Harry. But 
when you do not know the character of the person who 
makes an extraordinary assertion, then how would you 
Judge !" 

After a few minutes' reflection, Harry said, " by con- 
aiderinff whether the fact be probable or imprtHxible." 

" Right," said his father ; " when any tluag appears 
eontrarY to our experience, then it is necessary to ex- 
amine the circumstances carefully, but at the same tine 
candidly. Some. things in science, that appeared in- 
credible at first sight, have been found peiieetly true. 
Remember the astonishment produced by the electrical 
shocks— the powers of steam and gas — air-balloons, and 
steamboats. Suppose you heard of these things for the 
first time, you would probably hare thought the ac- 
counts ridiculous. Did you hear what your mother 
was reading last night, from that new book of TraTcls 
in Mexico ?^ 

" Oh, yes," said Harry; " you allude to the Mexican, 
who was told by a man from Europe, that by means of 
a boiling teakettle a thousand persons cou(d be safely 
moved a hundred miles a day. This was only exasger- 
ation. But there was also an absurd sUn7 which the 
poor Mexicans were told, that at Birmingham 4he cleigy- 
men are made of cast iron, and that they preach by 
steam. Now if I had been a Mexican, I never ooold 
have believed that, if fifty thousand people had told il t6 
me, because iron cannot feel, or speak, or thii^L." 

Lucy returned to oons<ilt Harry about the paateboaid 
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no^L Site wailod reapectfully while her father fiai^. 
ed what he was saying. She heard these words— 

" Then you feel, Hany, that no assertions could make 
you helieve impossibilities ; and that in all cases which 
*re contrary to our experience, it is necessary to pause, 
and doubt, and examine. 1 may add, that you will 
sometimes find it necessary to doubt even the evidence 
^ of your own senses-" i 

"Oh, papa!" exclaimed Lucy, **the story you told 
us of the celebrated instrument-maker and his wig, is a 
good example of that." 
"What can you mean, my dear 1" said her mother. 
" Your mother was not present when I told Harry and 
you that anecdote," said her father; " explain what you 
mean." 

" Then, mamma, I will tell you. There was a famous 
mathematical instrument maker — " 
^ " Not there was^ but there w," interrupted her father. 
•* Happily he is now living, and will, I hope, long live to 
be of service to science, and an honour to his country.*' 
" An Englishman, mamma," continued Lucy, " and a 
very, very famous instrument-maker — " 
" Say Troughton— that's enough," whispered Harry. 
"Well, then, Troughton," said Lucy, "having finish- 
ed some great instrument, of which a magnetic needle 
formed a part, went to examine it for the last time, and 
found, to his great surprise, that the needfle pointed to 
different divisions at different times. Having made this 
needle with great care, he could not believe that it did 
not do its duty ; he thought there must be some key or 
knife about him which attracted it — ^but no, there was 
nothing of the kind in his pockets. He reasoned and 
reasoned, but in vain^ he could not discover the cause ; 
he tried again and again, the same effect always took 
place ; and what made it still more wonderful was, that 
when other people looked, the needle was quite steady. 
This perplexing instrument was the first thing he thought 
of when he wakened next mominff, and he hurried out 
of bed in his nightcap to look at it. He found it ^uite 
steady ; yet after breakfast, when he looked again, it 
was again all wrong. But now, mamma, he had a dis- 
. tinct fact to guide him ; when wrong, he had had his 
wig on—when right, his nightcap. He immediately 
examined the wig, and found that it was fitted with 
small steel springs, to niake it sit close to his head* 
22* 
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The wi| was thrown ande, and the iiistnun«ii wm 
perfect.^ 



" Mamma," said Lucy, " I think it waa scarcely worth 
while to spend so much time and so much talking upon 
those little cat, and mint, and paste experiments.^ 

*' My dear,** said her mother, ** if it he worth while to 
try an experiment at all, it is worth while to try it ac- 
curately. Half-tried experiments are waste of time in- 
deed : Chey leave us no wiser than we were before ; or, 
what is worse, they lead us to reason upon wronff 

Sounds, and we become only the more ignorant and 
e more positive." 

*' You know, mamma," said Lucy, ** I was wiUidg to 
give up before I was quite convinced." 

** Yes ; but there is a great difference between being 
willing to give up and being convinced. Do you not 
feel that it is more agreeable, Lucy, more satisfactory 
to be convinced 1" 

" I do, mamma ; if one gives up there is always a sort 
of feeling that one might have been right if we had gone 
quite to the bottom, as Harry says ; and, after all, it is a 
very uncomfortable feeling not to be certain whether 
we are right or wrong." 

" And I should be sorry, my dear Lucy," continued 
her mother, ** that you were to despise what you call 
little experiments. Few people have the means of try- 
ing scientific ones ; but many little experiments, which 
are both instructive and amusing, are within everybody's 
reach. Your ingenuity may be often more profitably 
employed in finding out the causes of common appear- 
ances, than in searching for those of the most extraor- 
dinary wonders in nature." 

*' Byt, mother," said Harry, ^ do you really think that 
one can gain much scientific knowledge by such acci* 
dental experiments V 

*^ No, Harry," said his mother, '* certadnly not much 
scientific knowledge ; but it has been said by a vei^ 
good and sensible man,* who made the human mind hia 
particular study, that some exercises are worth pursu- 
ing, not so much for the knowledge actually gained by 
themy as for the discipline they give the mind. As 
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Aere are some erdpt wlHch the tuiaer sews, not for 
the sake of the profit they afford^ but for their beaeficuU 
effect on the'soil." 

That is a beautifal allusion, thought Lucy ; and the 
beauty of the allusion added much, in her mind, to the 
effect of the reasoning. 

*' Then, mamma," said she, ** I wish you would tell me 
some experiments to try of this common sort.'' 

** What are you going to do, my dear, with that piece 
of new tape which you hare in your handl" 

^ I am going to open it, mamma, and to cut off some 
strings for my frock." 

** Well, before you begin, emisider which is the best 
way to open it, that you may not tangle the piece,, as 
you did the last wluch you took out of my workbox." 

** The best way to open it, mamma ? are there two 
wayst" 

"Yes," said her mother; ••some people begin from 
the outside, and some from ths inside." 

" I have always taken the first end I found,*' said 
Lacy, *• which was on the outside ; but now 1 recollect, 
mamma, that the other day you pulled the end out from 
the inside ; so I suppose, since you did it, that must be 
the best way." 

" Try, my dear, there is a little experiment fbr you." 

••Oh! mamma, do you call that an experiment T" 
cried Lucy. •• Yet to be sure it is," added sue, *• and a 
useful one too, if it settles the best way of doing what 
we want to do veij often; and though it is a trifle, it is 
better to do it well than ill, and better not to waste time 
by the necessity of untangling it afterward, and better 
not to waste temper too. Now I hare wound this piece 
upon a card without the least difficulty, and I am eoH« 
Yiftced that beginning from the inside is best.'* 

" 'Inhere is another obvious advantage in this method,'* 
said her mother ; " when you have not time to wind the 
whole piece upon a'card, you may take out as much or 
as little as you please, and leave the rest unwound, be- 
cause the outer coils protect and keep in the rest." 

•• I shall follow the same plan with my next ball of 
twine," said Harry, " for that is very good reasoning." 

" And there may be reasoniiig, I see, even about such 
a thing as this," said Lucy. 

At that moment Lucy saw, in her mother's workboiL 
an amber-coloured bonbonmere of peUucid horn, starred 
with gold. 
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** Oh ! mamma, I like this better than the niby^coloiir- 
ed boxes. Harry, do you know how it is madet 
Mamma told me that the horn is softened in boiling' 
water, and then pressed into the proper shape by a 
In'ass mould : and those pretty little stars, Harry, she 
says, are first placed in the mould, and squeezed in by 
the same operation. Mamma, may I help Harry and 
myself to some of these many-coloured sugarplums ^^ 

Leave being granted, Lucy opened the box ; but when 
the top was off she exclaimed, at th« sight of certain 
beautiful green sugarplums, ** Do not touch them^ Harry ; 
stay one moment." 

She searched in her portfolio for a bit of an old news- 
paper, and said, ^ Now, Harry, we may try a little ex- 
periment. Listen." She read as fo^ws : — 

** * Test for detecHng the poison of verdigris in sugarpiumSf sweetmeats, 
picklest 4"^. 

** * It is said that some confectioners give their comfits and sweet- 
meats a green colour by means of that dreadful poison, verdigris. 
This, as everybody knows, is produced by vinegar, or any adid* which 
corrodes brass or copper. The pickles which are admired for their 
beautiful green, are often made in copper vessels ; and it is even said 
that cooks throw halfpence into the saucepan to improve the green 
of French beans. 

'^ * A gentleman whose children had been made unwell by eating 
these green comfits, wishes to make known the following simple 
mode of detecting the presence of copper : — Drop on the comfits a 
little liquid ammonia (hartshorn) ; if copper be present, they speedi^ 
acquire a blue colour.' 

** Now, mamma, I am not going to take it for granted 
that this man in the newspaper is right. This time I 
will try the experiment, before I say one word about 
believing or not believing him. If you will give me 
some hartshorn, mamma, Harry and I will try it this 
minute." 

Her mother directed her where she might find the 
bottle. Having brought it, and selected from the box 
several of the greenest of the screen sugarplums, which 
she put on a plate, she applied to them a few drops of 
hartshorn ; then adding more and more, to make herself 
and everybody else quite sure of the fact* she cried, 
'^They do not change to blue, mamma: these comfits, 
then, are quite safe. Hold your hand, Harry;" and 
pouring a good supply into it, she added, " you may now 
«at them without fear/' 
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** That I will,** said Harry, as he transferred them to 
his month, ^ and without the least fear, because I never 
found that they did me any harm ; and I am convinced 
they have no copper in them, nor poison of any kind. 
But, Lucy, my dear, if I had any doubt, I must confess 
that your experiment would not have quite satisfied 
me." 

'* Not satisfied you, Harry ! Why not T' 

** Because," said Harry, ** you have not proved to me 
the truth of your test : you have not proved that harts- 
horn will torn verdigris, or any thing which contains 
copper, to a blue colour. That was the very thing you 
were to prove." 

" Very true, indeed," said Lucy. 

She now considered how she could try whether her 
test was sufficient or not. 

•* I must find a bit of copper— a halfpenny, mamma, 
will do ; on it I will pour some vinegar, which will cor- 
rode the copper; and after we have let it lie eome time, 
if we see the verdigris on the halfpenny, as 1 hope we 
shall, we will drop some hartshorn over it, and see 
whether it turns Uue; then we shall be convinced 
whether hartshorn is or is not a test for detecting cop- 
per." 

Harry said this -wenl^ hA a vftry fair fr \^\ I but his 
mother observed that the poison of copper was so dan- 
gerous, that she did not like to have Lucy undertake 
this experiment by herself; if they would wait till she 
was at leisure, she would assist them. 

She was at leisure, or DMde leisure, that evening, and 
withoiit being reminded of it, recollected her promise : 
she put two or three halfpence into a saucer, and cover- 
ed them with vinegar — ^at the end of a few days she 
took the halfpence out, and left them some time exposed 
to the air, when they were most satisfactorily covered 
with verdigris. 

'* Quite green ! Harry, look at them," said Lucy. 

'* But do not touch them," said her mother. ^ A few 
grahds of veniigris, if swallowed, might kill- you. Now, 
Loey, for your hart8bom--drop a little on the ?«rdi- 
gris." 

She did so ; the green eokrar was instantly turned to 
blue, and Harry was satisfied. 

This evening, Lucy was preparing an effervescing 
4isaught for her mother, of soda and temon-juice. Th# 
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'soda was in one cup, and she wfeis squeezing tlie lemoa^ 
Juice into the other; at one unlucky squeeze the lemea- 
luice spirted on her niother^s gown, her own frock, and 
her brother's coat— coat, frock, and gown were stained 
in different ways. Her mother's gown was of purple 
silk — that was spotted yellow ! but her mother instant- 
ly applying soda from the cup in her hand, the yellow 
spots vanished, and the purple reappeared. Lucy tried 
the same remedy on the coat, and on the frock, but it 
was not equally successful — and why 1 

Her father now joined in the conversation which this 
question produced ; and Lucy went to bed, with her 
mind full of experiments that it suggested. 

In days of yore she had oeea a little dabbler in vege- 
table dies ; and her mother had let her dabble on, with 
saffron, poppies, beet-root, and weeds innumerable. All 
her dabbling was not quite in vain : she had learned 
some curious facts, though no general principles. Now 
recalled to the subject, she was delighted with the dis- 
covery of a book, the next day, in the library at Digby 
Castle, on " The Art of dying Wool, Silk, and Cotton!" 
From this she hoped to learn how to take spots out of 
cotton, silk, or woollen cloth ; but though the immediate 
object for which she began to hunt through the book 
^p^aa lost in thfl thftne^ «Hp learned a great deal that was 
more usefHil. This book told of vegetable, animal, and 
mineral dies,' and those substances which chymistry 
has taught the dier to use, to brighten and to render 
permanent his formerly fugitive colours. The beauti- 
ful system of mordants opened to Lucy's view. With 
her understanding more enlarged than when she for- 
merly tried the dier^s trade, she could not be satisfied 
with mere receipts — she must know the reason for 
what she did. Thus, by degrees, with her mother's as- 
sistance and Mrs. Marcef s, the multitude of separate 
facts classed themselves in her mind ; and from these 
slight experiments she gradusdlyrose to general princi- 
ples of chymistry. 

*^ We have learned more by our little random experi- 
ments," said Lucy, one day, ^ than you expected, have 
not we V 

** Yes," said Harry ; ** because, though they were little, 
they were not random experiments." 

Ii:esh subjects seemed every hour to arise, and with 
•ntertaining variety. ' But no more shall be told^* 
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eiieugk i9 as good as a feaat— in our opinion much 
better. 



** Haret, have you finished the model of the machine 
yott were making with Uie pasteboard and the large 
pins ?" said Lucy. '* What a long time you have been 
about it." 

'* Because I made a great many mistakes," said he, 
** and was forced to alter it several times ; but here it is 
at last." 

After a critical examination, Lucy pronounced it to 
be tolerably neat, considering that it was a man^s ma- 
king. She thought the teeth of the wheels might have 
been cut rather cleaner, and with fewer jags left at 
the bottom of each. However, when the wheels were 
put in motion, the teeth took into each other well 
enxnigh to show the nature of the contrivance. It was, 
as Harry told Lucy, an odometer, or a machine for meas- 
uring the length of road over which a carriage passes. 
This it was to perform by registering the number of 
turns made by the wheel of the carriage. If the cir- 
eumference of a wheel is known, and the number of 
turns it makes are reckoned, it becomes easy to calcu- 
late XhB distance over which that wheel has rolled. But 
this machine, fastened on th/enave of the wheel, would, 
as Harry hoped, save the trouble of calculation ; it be- 
ing so contrived as to show with two hands on a dial- 
plate, in miles and furlongs, the space travelled over. 
Harry added, that he had been trying to invent some 
macluDe for this^irarpose on the day he had been in the 
dwnps during their journey. He could not then hit 
upon** any contrivance vehich would answer, though 
he had watched the wheel so long ; but, after thinking 
of it again and again, at different times and in various 
ways, he had at last made what he hoped would suc- 
ceed. 

Mr hen his father saw and had examined the model, 
!f any pointed out exactly what was his own and what 
was borrowed in the invention. Very little of it, he 
said, was quite his own ; each part he had taken from 
different machines which he had seen at different times : 
the first thought was suggested by a common way-wiser, 
with which long ago he had seen a man measuring the 
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road. " *niat machme, you know, Iktfaer^ measared bjT 
means of a wheel, and made me first think that one of 
the wheels of a carriage might he made to answer the 
same purpose. The way of connecting the turns of the . 
wheel with the other parts of my machine, I took from 
something I saw at the cotton- mills; and an arithmet- 
ical machine, that I saw at Digfoy Castle, helped me to 
the manner of counting the turns, and showing them ia 
miles and furlongs upon the dial-plate. So you seo, 
father, hardly any of this was my own, except the put- 
ting it together." 

His father highly ai>proved of his integrity, which he 
valued far above any ingenuity. '* But 1 must observe 
to vou, Harry,** said he, "that all invention is, in iact^ 
only putting together in a new manner, or for a new 
purpose, what we have seen or known before*" 

As to this little contrivance, his father said that he 
would have it executed for him, in the proper size, and 
that he would give him an opportunity of putting it to 
the test of experiment, 1>v which means he might se« 
how far it would succeed, and what were its defects. 
" There is," he added, " a watchmaker in the village, 
wlib can, I think, divide this dial-^ate, and cut the teeth 
in these wheels for us, and a smith who can do the resi 
of the work." 

Lucv hoped that it would be ready by the first day 
when bany was to go out in the cso'riage, and the sur- 
geon said that might be the following Saturday. 

Saturday came, and the carnage at the door ; but the 
odometer, so far from being finished, was scarcely be- 
gun. However, this was no disappointment to Harry, 
whatever it might be to Lucy. On this first day of go^ 
ing out after his long confinement, so many pleasures 
of such different sorts absorbed his mind, that, as he ac* 
knowledge^ afterward, the odometer would have been 
too much. The freshness of the air, the sight of the 
country as they drove along, and M the cSd objects, 
now new to him, he enjoyed with the keen relish of re- 
stored health and liberty. Other and more exquisitely 
pleasurable feelings filled his heart ; gratitude to Prov- 
idence, and grateful afiection to that dear father, moth- 
er, and sister, whose sympathy, and tenderness, and 
cheerfulness, had in so many ways made him happy. 
He scarcely spoke during the whole drive ; and recol- 
lecting this just as they came home, while he pressed 
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Us inotlief^s band, be s^d be was afraid be bad been 
very disagreeable. '* I believe, motber, I bare bardly 
said a word either to you or Lucy." 

Bat bis mother well knew the course his feelings bad 
taken, and eren Lncy had respected them in silence. 

It was, if Lucy counted rightly, nine days beyond the 
promised Saturday before Harry^s odometer was eom^ 
pleted. Even when the best wcMrkraen are employed^ 
difficulties in making a new contrivance will occur; but. 
in this remote place various mistakes, trying to the pa- 
tience of young and old, were committed. At last, how* 
ever, it was completed, and was fastened on the ear* 
riage, and the carnage was driven on a road to a certain 
distance, the exact measure of which had been previ- 
ously ascertained. Upon examination it was found to an* 
swer as well as could be expected on a first trial. There 
were some causes of inaccuracy, which Harry perceiv- 
ed, and thought he could remedy : it was taken off, and 
brought into the bouse ; and wlule Harry and his father 
were considering how it might be improved, Lucy was 
talking in a low voice to her mother. Whatever it was 
she was saying, Harry's attention was so much distract* 
ed by it that he could not comprehend some very sim- 
ile suffgestion. 

" Is It possible that you do not understand me, Harry V 
said his father. 

t* No, s!T, not yet," said Harry, blushing piteously ; 
then suddenly he looked back at Lucy, and she stopped 
short. Her last word was ^ patent.'^ 

" Nonsense, nonsense,'' muttered Harry. 

Her father smiled. ** Now I perceive," said be, " what 
confused Harry's understanding so much." 

" Father, I assure you," cried Harry, " I never thought 
of such a tbinff for jnjrself." 

** But why should not he, papa," said Lucy. " Do not 
yw remember the history of the young gentleman of 
eighteen, wha had a patent for a new invention ?" 

*' But I am not a young gentleman of eighteen," said 
Harry, '• I am only a boy." 

Notwithstanding Harry's deepening colour and tone 
of discomfiture, Lucy now went on, because she fancied 
that her father would agree with her, and that it was 
only Harry's bashAilness which made him oppose her 
so bluntly. But her father gravely and decidedly told 
her that he thought Harry was qute right, and that he 

n M 23 
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was glad that he had good sense enough not to hare 
formed any such scheme for himself. Lucy said no 
more. 

'* Harry,** said his father, " a friend of mine, twdve 
years ago, invented a measuring machine on a new prin- 
ciple, superior to yours, and to any 1 have seen. He 
has tried it for four years, applied to the wheel of his 
gig, and he has sent an account of it to Dr. Brewster's 
new series of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal."* 

Harry was very curious to see it, and especially desi- 
rous to know the new and better principle. His father 
promised to show him the description of the contrivance 
as soon as he could get the Journal. 

^ Then yours is now of no use, Harry,*' said Lucy» 
with a sigh. ** I suppose you will not do any thing moie 
to it." 

But Harry said that he should be ashamed to leave it 
till he had made it succeed ; at least till he had tried to 
mend its faults. 

This resolution, and his immediately preparing to 
carry it into execution, obtained for him from his father 
a look of affectionate approbation: hamiy in this, he 
went off with his odometer to the watchmaker's. As 
soon as he had left the room, Lucy returned to the sub* 
ject of the patent. 

" Papa, I suppose that the reason why you said it 
would be foolish to think of a ps^nt for Harry, was be- 
cause you knew of this better machine." 

Her father said that this was not his reason. 

*' Then, papa, perhaps there is something about the 
expense of a patent which I do not understand. !Eteit 
putting that out of the question, would not you be glad 
that he had the honour and glory of it 1" 

" No, I should not," answered her father, ** even sup- 
posing any honour and glory were to be obtained by it." 

'* Nor 1, Lucy," said her mother, ** though you look 
so incredulous." 

Lucy paused again upon this. 

" Then I see how it is," said she ; " yet I should 
never have thought it. You would be afraid that it 
might make him vain. But I really do not think he is 
the least inclined to be so." 

" Well, if he is not," said her father, " why should we 
try to make him vain ? Why put him in danger?" 
♦ No. 6. 
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** f do not think, papa," said Lucy, '* that there would 
be any danger of that sort for Harry.'' 

" My dear, no human creature is altogether exempt 
from vanity : the most sensible people are most aware 
of the danger in themselves, and carefully guard against 
it. But, independently of the risk of making your broth- 
er conceited, there are. other reasons which would pre- 
vent me, as his friend, from desiring that he should be 
early brought forward into public notice. If my son 
were really a genius — if, for instance, like Bernini, a fa- 
mous Italian sculptor, he had at twelve years old pro- 
duced a work to wonder at, I should not have done what 
his father did, and should not have set it up in the Vati- 
G»i to receive the public admiration. The observation 
of the French wit is generally found to be true — C'est 
un fardeau trds pesant qu'un nom trop tot fameux. Can 
you translate that, and apply it, Lucy !" 

'^ A name too early famous is a heavy burden," an- 
swered Lucy. ^ You mean, papa, that people might af- 
terward expect too much from such early fame. But 
then, if Harry could do more and more, and go beyond 
what is expected, how glorious that would be !" 

**It would ; and in some few instances that has been 
found to be the case. For example, Bernini exerted him- 
self to support his early fame, and succeeded ; but, in 
general, boy-wonders amk into insignificant men." 

" Without beinff a wonder, however," said Lucy, " it 
is surely a good thing that a boy should be thought clev- 
er : and I have heard people say that Harry is clever for 
his age; so have you, mamma, and yon like to hear him 
praised. Do not you, mamma V 

^ I acknowledge it," said her mother. ** But this is 
BO proof that it is good for him." 

** I know that you and papa must be right," said Lucy ; 
. ^ but still I should Uke to understand exactly all the harm 
it would do him." 

** It would probably give him the habit of expecting 
praise for the shghtest exertion," said her father, '* and 
then he would feel unhappy, and unable to exert him- 
self without it. This is one of the first inconveniences 
usually felt by those who have been early over-praised ; 
he wo«dd afterward find other bad consequences of more 
importance. He would no longer be satisfied with the 
foeling of doing what is useful and good ; he would act, 
not from the right motive, the desire to do his dutyi but 
M9 
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merely from the wish to obtain praise. Then he would 
necessarily become dependant upon the opinions and ca- 
price of others, and might, perhaps, be led to do what is 
foolish or wrong to obtain applause. £ren if his good - 
principles preserved him from doing wrong, and his good 
sense from doing what was foolish, still he would lose 
that strength and vigour of mind which should enable 
him to lalK>ur hard and long, as all must do Who wish to 
attain eminence in any science, or excellence of any 
kind, moral or intellectual." 



SfR Rupert Diobt, as it may be * remembered, told 
Harry that a kite had been lately employed for the use- 
ful purpose of assisting in cases of shipwreck. 

Since the^ had lived on this coast, Harry had heaxd 
instances of ships driven on the rocks in such situations, 
that, in a storm, bo^ts could not get out to their assist- 
ance ; and sometimes the vessels and all on board had 
perished, actually within sight, and almost within hail, 
of the people on the shore, who had no power to help 
them. In eircumstances such as these, a kite that could 
carr^r out a line of considerable length, and then drop in 
the right place, might effect a communication with the 
shore, and might be the means of saving the lives of the 
crew. 

The idea of this kite had often, during Harry's illness, 
flitted before his mind. He longed to know how it was 
contrived. He had Inrought home the volume contain- 
ing an account of that ingenious invention ; but his fa- 
ther had advised him to try if he could think of any way 
of effecting the purpose himself before he read the de* 
scription. His father now told him that Captain Dan- 
sey's kite was not made of paper, but of light canvass, 
atretched upon two cross sticks ; and that, as those ma- 
terials were to be found in eveiy vessel, it night, in 
case of necessity, be made in a few minutes. Such a 
kite, it was said, had carried out, in a strong breeze, a 
rope of half an tnoh in circumference, and two thirds of 
a mile in length. 

" But,** continued his father, ** you know that the chief 
peculiarity of these kites is the mgenious apparatus £Mr 
making them suddenly descend; and it is fair to teH 
you that this is effected by a messenger, which traTela 
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3) the string, and detaches it from the bellyband or hri- 
e, though the string itself remains fast to the head of 
the kite. Now, Harry, an easy but certain method of 
doing this is what you have to contrive. However in- 
ferior your method may be, still it will bo a good ex- 
ercise for your invention, and on an interesting and 
useful subject, within your reach." 

To assist him a httle further, his father added, that the 
messenger was composed of a hollow cylinder of wood, 
through which the string passed, and of four cross arms, 
on which a small sail was stretched. AU this being ex- 
plained, the question recurred to Harry at every spare 
moment ; and after devising sundry complicated contri- 
vances, which were one after another rejected, he at 
last brought one of his projects to a simple form, md 
immediately set about its execution. 
• Of the strong wire which had been given to him for 
his suspension. bridge, he had some left. He bent a bit 
of this wire into a shape something like that of a pair 
of sugar-tongs ; and about half an inch from each of the 
points of these tongs, he again bent the wire inwards to 
nearly a right angle. These points, however, did not 
meet ; but, when the tongs were slightly compressed, 
they not only met, but lapped over each other. He then 
cut a narrow hole or slit in a thin bit of wood, so that, 
when his tongs were pushed into it, they were s<][ueezed 
together, and the points lapped over. The elasticity of 
the wire prevented the piece of wood from stipptng, 
though a slight blow would push it off, and allow the 
points to open. So far being completed, Harry carried 
i^s work to his father, and explained to him his plans* 

•* The bridle of the kite," said he, " is to be hooked 
on the bent points of these tongs ; and you see, father; 
tiiey must hold it fast till the messenger knocks off this 
piece of wood ; the tongs will then open, and the bridle 
will slip off. To the middle or handle part of the tongs, 
the main string is to be tied ; but I shall also connect it, 
by a short, loose piece, to the head of the kite, which 
would otherwise blow away when the bridle slips off 
the hooks." 

This all sounded well ; but would the force of the mes- 
senger be sufficient to drive the. bit of wood off the ends 
of the tongs? This could be oidy proved ^by expert 
ment, and Harry was eager to try it. 

His father had the wooden cylinder for the messefiger 
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timi^ for himi on a small scale, prt^xnrtioned io hia luta. 
It was about six inches long, and two inches diameter; 
its wooden arras about eight inches in length. The sail 
was made of a square piece of light linen, the comers 
of which being stretched out and tied to the arms, the 
messenger, with its sail, was complete and ready for 
action. 

Harry's kite was small, but of the same proportions 
as Captain I>ansey's. It was made simply of two laths 
tied together in the middle, cross-form : the cross lath 
bein^ two thirds of the laog one in length, and placed 
within one third of its length from the top. A* w^uare 
Bilk handkerchief formed the covering. He stretched 
tt over the laths, tying one corner at top and one at bot- 
tom over their ends, then stretching the two upper sides 
to the ends of the cross lath, and tymg them in the same 
way with twine, he left the remaining part of the sides 
and the corners to hang down as flaps or wings. 

The tail was made with coarse, broad tape, and small 
bits of wood, instead of wisps of paper. A coat-button 
was tied to the lower end of the kite, a buttonhole be- 
ing made at one end of the tape, so that the tail cotdd 
be buttoned on or taken off at pleasure. This was a 
conveaience when it was to be carried out or put away. 
For entering into these trivial details, Harry may b^ 
blamed by critics, but perhaps may be applauded by fu- 
ture kite-makers. t 
' Anxiously was the wind watched every morning, now 
that the kite was ready for trial. At last a day came 
when there was happily wind sufficient, and out sallied 
Harry, his father, and his kite. It was some time be- 
fore Harry could get it up. It fluttered with uncertain 
motion, rising a yard or two, then sinking, it trailed oa 
the grass. A fresh Inreeze raised it the whole length of 
its tail, which, floating obtiquely, seemed to struggle and 
writhe in the air. By degrees it rose higher, flapping 
its silken wings. Harry held in the string till he folt 
Ibat the wind had power over the kite. Then he judi- 
musly let out the Une more and more, or less and lesa^ 
as he felt the force slacken or the gusts increase. Now 
lunning with the kite, now stopping-^feeliag, as it were, 
with its feelings, hunxouring its humours, aiding its 
weadiness, and glorying in its sUrength. Joyful at last 
he saw it clear the trees, rise rapidly in the higher i*» 
giiHis of air, and there rest in steady poise. 
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*<It it up!** eried Harnr« 

** But can we bring it downt" said his father. 

Up goes the messenger, the wind carrying it swiftly 
along the line, — it appesored to fly gladly on its errand. 

** But will it| can it do its business V* 

For a few seconds this doubt kept Harry and Harry^B 
father breathless. The little kite reached and darted 
upon the larger. They struggled, or seemed to strug 
for aa instant, like two birds in unequal contest, 
little one gained the victory. 

"It's donei it's done!" cried Harry; ''the kite is 
lattingr' 

And gently and safely bo^ came down together. 
Harry ran to the spot where they fell, to separate them, 
and to see whether they had done any mischief to each 
other. 

*' AH safe ! Not the least damage done !'' cried Harry 
^ "Nothinp^ could succeed better. I give you joy 
Harry,'' said his father. 

But there could be no complete Joy without Lucy. 
Harry said he would run home to tell her and his mother 
nU a^ut it, and to show them his good little messenger. 
He had kept tl^ contrivance by which the kite was to 
be brought down a profound secret even from Lucy, 
having determined to try it the first time with no one 
l^ bi& his father. And if it should answer, then he 
hoped to delight Lucy doubly with the pleasure of the 
success and the surprise. 



Whils Harry had been flying his new kite, Lucy's 
mind had been occupied with far other thoughts, ^e 
could not guess what he and her father were about ; for 
Harry had taken out his kite by a back way, and then 
returning to the breakfast-room, had said in a half whi8« 
-per, *' Can you come out with me now; father I" 

•• Yes, Harry, I am at your service." 

*^ So am I," thought Lncy. *^ Yet he is going wiUiout 
ne." 

There had been, for some days past, conferences and 
consultations* between Harry and his father, as Lucy 
had remariced, to which she was not summoned ; her 
curiosity and s(fme other uneasy feelings were excited, 
which she could hardly suppress, and yet did not liko to 
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express. She had been so miich accnatoined, especially 
of late, to know and to be interested in all that occu- 
pied Harry, that she felt a sort of disappointment when 
she was excluded from these secret councils. Her cu- 
riosity was now raised to an almost insupportable height, 
by the signal, the half- whisper, the abrupt exit, said se- 
cret expcKlitton of this morning. They had thrown open 
one of the breakfast^room windows, and jumped oat. 
Her eyes followed them as they walked briskly away. 
She then took up a book to read, but soon laid it down, 
and went to her drawing-table ; then she opened her 
workbox, and at last sat down near her mother. After 
an unusual silence, Lucy suddenly asked her mother to 
guess what she had been thinking of all this time. 

^ It will be easier for y<M] to tell me, my dear Lucy," 
said her mother, smiling. 

^ I will, mamma," said Lucy. " And yet I do not 
know why, but I ani a little— however — I vriill. Then, 
mamma, you must know, that all this time I have been 
thinking, or rather trying to hinder myself from think- 
ing, of something which I know is not quite right ; but 
stul the thoughts come, and I cannot help saying to my- 
self, I wonder why Harry did not wish me to go with 
him. I know this is all foolish curiosity, mamma — ^you 
are going to tell me so." 

"I was going to remind you, my dear, of the iron 
door," said her mother. 

" Ah, yes, to be sure ; but it was easy to put that out 
of my head. Besides, I did not care much about the 
iron door, but I do care about Harry ; and is it not nat« 
ural to be anxious about what concerns him, mamma!" 

" But if he wishes you not to know it — " 

'•I know what you are going to say," interrupted 
Lucy, " that it is not right for me to try to discover it ; 
therefore I really want to put it out of my head. Pray 
tell me, mamma, how to do that." 

" Turn your thoughts to some other subject," said 
her mother. 

" Indeed, mamma, I have been tr3Fing to do so," said 
Lucy. " I took up a book, but I read the same sentence 
over and over again. Every instant I found myself 
lookinff out of the window at papa and Harry, walking 
down the avenue. The same ideas would come back . 
' What aie they talking about V * What are they going 
to do r I cannot think of any thing else." 

^ If you cannot think, do something, Lucy," said her 
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mother. ^ Suppose you were to cut open the leaves 
of that review for me. Take this new mother-of-pearl 
folding-knife, which your father gave me this morning. 
Is it not pretty T" 

** Very pretty,*' said Lqpy, looking carelessly at it. 

^* Do you see the colours which change continually 
as you move it T' said her mother. 

^ Thev are beautiful !" said Lucy ; '* but I have often 
observed such colours in mother-of-pearl." 

^'But did you ever consider what produces these 
colours?" said her mother. 

*' The reflection of Ught from the polished surface of 
the mother-of-pearl, I suppose, mamma," said Lucy. 

'* Then why do you not see the same colours from 
the polished handle of this ivory knife 1" said her 
mother, placing the two before her in the same light. 

Lucy now began to examine the mother-of-pearl more 
attentively. She was struck with the succession of 
beautiful teints that were developed by the least mo- 
tion, and asked her mother if any thing was known 
about the cause of these changing colours. 

** Yes, my dear," said her mother. ** It has been lately 
discovered, that the cause, of these colours depends upon 
a singular peculiarity in the structure of mother-of-pearl. 
On its surtace, which to your eye and touch appears so 
finely polished, there are innumerable scratches or inden- 
tures, in some places as many as two or three thou- 
sand in the space of an inch, and lying parallel to each 
other, whether in straight lines, in waves, or in circles." 

" Three or four thousand in an inch, mamma ! but I 
cannot see one of all these thousands : I cannot feel 
even the slightest roughness I" 

''But with a microscope," said her mother, '*and * 
sometimes even with your pocket magnifying-glass, 
you would see this exquisitely smooth surface fall of 
the little lines or grooves that I have described. Some 
peo{^e compare them to the delicate texture of the 
akin at the top of an infant's finger." 

Lucy, contmuing to rub her finger over the polished 
surface, said, '' But, mamma, what can these scratches 
have to do with the colours! I have a knife with 
scratches all over its handle. Look at it, mamma: yon 
aee it has no colours." 

''But the handle of your knife, Lucy, is not of 
mother-of-pearl.^ 

M3 
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" No, mamma ; but if scratches are the cause of the 
colours in the one case, why not in the other V 

" There is a great difference, Lucy : the indentures 
in mother-of-pearl regularly follow each other in sdl 
their windings ; the accidental scratches on the ivory 
cross each other at random. The rays of light are re- 
flected by the edges of the grooves ; and the continual 
change of colour arises fVom their continual bendings 
and turnings." 

"Then, mamma," said Lucy, **by polishing the 
mother-of-pearl still more, we should get rid, I suppose, 
of all these little grooves, and there would be no more 
colours." 

" Polish as much, and grind it down as much as you 
will," said her mother, ** as long as any of the mother- 
of-pearl remains, you will still find the grooves. The 
same structure is not only at the surface, but through- 
out the whole substance." 

" How extraordinary !" said Lucy. 

** I have a still more extraordinary fact to tell you, 
my dear," said her mother. 

" Oh ! what, mamma V* 

** That the colours which you see on the mother-of- 
pearl, can be communicated, by pressure, to sealing- * 
wa3^ and several other substances." 

" Is it possible, mamma V cried Lucy. " Well, since 
nothing should be taken for granted, will you be so very 
good as to tell me how all that is proved." 

Her mother told her that it was Dr. Brewster who 
first discovered the cause of the colours seen in mother- 
of-pearl ; and that afterward, having stuck a piece of it 
on cement made of rosin and beeswax, he observed 
that the cement, when separated, had actusdly acquired 
the property of producing the same colours. 

" Was not he excessively surprised !" said Lucy. 

" He was surprised ; and several gentlemen who b«w 
the experiment, thought that this unexpected phenome- 
non was caused by a thin film of the mother-of-peui, 
which might have scaled ofif, and stuck to the cement. 
A ver^ simple experiment, however, convinced therti 
that this conjecture was a mistake. He made a fresh 
impression of the mother-of-pearl on black sealing- 
wax, and then plunged it into an acid* which iow not 

* Citric acid. 
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litet wax, but which is known to destroy the substance 
of which mother-of-pearl is chiefly composed. • If there 
had been left on the wax the slightest film of mother- 
of-pearl, it must have been dissolved ; but the acid had 
no effect, and the prismatic colours of the impression 
remained undisturbed. This, you see, was a complete 
proof that there was no film of mother-of-pearl left on 
the seal." 

" It does satisfactorily prove, indeed, mamma," said 
Lucy, "that it was the grooves, as Dr. Brewster 
thought, which caused the colours, both in the mother- 
of-pearl and in the impression on the wax." 

" Yes," said her mother ; " and he tried similar experi- 
ments on other substances, such as tin-foil and lead, 
and all showed the prismatic colours in the same man- 
ner, and from the same cause ; so that the fact, and its 
cause, are quite ascertained; and you find, Lucy^ that you 
may believe them without taking any thing for granted.'* 

Lucy was quite satisfied, and rejoiced at understand- 
ing how the proof was complete. **This is another 
instance, mamma, of the advantage of trying to ^find 
out the causes of the common things we see every 
day. How much Dr. Brewster's accidental observation 
led to !" 

** And to more than you yet know," said her mother. 
" I will read to you part of a letter your father received 
Uiis morning from him : — 

" * There is also a very eztraordinaiy fact respecting the commu- 
nicable colours in mother-of-pearl, which deserves to be mentioned. 
One set of these colours is produced by the right side of the grooves, 
and vtoHher set by the left side, and both of them are distinctly seen 
when the mother-of-pearl is poiighed ; but when the polish is removed 
by rough grinding, one of the sets imuariably dismtars. The rough - 
grinding, therefore, destroys the effect of one side of the grooves, 
without affecting the other.' ** 

Lucy's mother then told her that, in consequence of 
Dr. Brewster's discovery of the cause of the colours in 
mother-(^-pearl, another ingenious gentlemanf produced 
the same appearance on glass, and on different metals, 
by simply cutting grooved lines on their surface. " The 
lines are so fine," she added, " that without a micro- 
scope they are scarcely discernible, and the glass and 
the metal appear to retain their polish ; yet they »id 

* Carbonate of lime. f Mr. Barton. 
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tlie colons alto may be oomntunicated by aft U ap r m » 
aion like those from the mother-of-pearl to the wax*** 

Her mother then showed her a gilt buttom the lines 
on which had been struck by a steel die; and a bit of 

J'lass, on which they had been cut by a diamond; and 
rom both she saw the prismatic coloiurs reflected as 
beautifullT as from mother-of-pearL 

^ But, Harry !" exclaimed Lucy, " all this time I havs 
loifotten about Harry : how very nicely you turned ray 
thouffhts for me, and quite put out of my head what 1 
could not drive away. Mamma, this is all your doing ; 
I wish it had been my own." 

** The best part of it is yours, my dear child," said 
her mother, ** the wish to do right. The asking for ad^ 
vice and assistance was your own." 

** I wish I could manage my thoughts for mjrself, ia 
the same way," said Lucv. '* That curious discovery 
entertained me so much, that I forgot every thing else. 
Mamma, this is another advantage of having a taste lor 
things of this sort ; they help us to turn our mind from 
what you call fo<^ish curiosity." 

** Yes, Lucy, they wiU often assist you in managing 
your own thoughts and your own mind," said her mother. 
** This is one of the great benefits which women derive 
from cultivating their understanding, and the best use 
they can make of a taste for literature and science." 

'* Mamma," resumed Lucy, after some pause, ** I am 
very glad that you let me go on with Harry. I am sure 
it has been the cause of great pleasure to me. Even 
on the journey, it was so pleasant to be interested in the 
same things. But, above all, during Harry^s illness, it 
was the greatest happiness to feel that he hked to hare 
me with him always, reading and talking to him, and 
being interested in the sorts of things which he liked 
> best. Mamma, I hope you do not think it has done me 
any harm ? I hope you do not think that I have grown 
careless about other things ?" 

'* Not in the least, my dear," said her mother; "on 
the contrary, I perceive that you have become more at- 
tentive to all which it is necessary for you to learn." 

"One other question, mamma, and I shall be quite 
happy if you can answer it as 1 wish. I hope, mamma, 
that you do not think that I have grown conceited ?" 

'* No, Lucy," said her Mother ; " I think it will be 
with you as I have observed it has been with others 
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wlio are pfoperiy instructed — that the more they know, 
the less danger there is of their growing vidn. They 
ifcnd out how infinitely much more there is to be learned, 
eren from the most common objects by which they are 
ttorrounded.'' 

^* Yes, mamma," said Lacy ; '* and I begin to feel tlte 
truth of what you have often said to me, that the more 
we leani of what are called the works of nature, and of 
the wmiderful inside of our own minds, tiie better we 
must become, and the more pious. I am not sure 
whether ffious is the right word, or religious; but you 
know what I mean." 

"I do, my dear," said her mother; "and as to the 
words, it is of little consequence what words you use to 
express this sentiment, if ypu feel it, as I hope and be^o 
lieve you do, sincerely and firmly," 



" B^RB he comes ! Oh ! mamma, here is Harry and 
his kite," cried Lucy, running to the window. With a 
face radiant with joy, he came bearing his kite in tri- 
umph. High she threw up the sash, ai^ he sprang in, 
joy adding to his natural elasticity. 

" Lucy ! my dear Lucy ! It does ! It will do," cried 
he. " I would not tell you till I was sure it would sue 
eeed. Oh ! mother ! it does better than even my father 
expected. But come out, Lucy, come out and see it. 
We wiU put it up again for you, for there is no Joy with- 
out you and my mother. Let me tell you about my 
messenger." 

Then eageriy he began to explain his kite and his 
messenger. But now, when Lucy saw Harry's kind- 
ness, it struck her how unjust she had been : she was 
ashamed of her past feelings, and looked at her mother 
with a consciousness, and a change of countenance, 
which Harry perceived. He became confused, though 
in the middle of a paneg3nic on his messenger ; and after 
making some attempts to piece his story with — ^ and 
so"—" and so," he stopped, and putting into her hand a 
knot in the string, which he had been endeavouring to 
disentangle — 

"Untie this for me, will you, my dearl" said he. 
His eye added, " What is the matter 1" 
•* Nothing— nothing worth telhng you, I mean," an- 
il 24 
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swered Lney. " It was only that I was very, very to*- 
jwt, and that I am exceedingly ashamed." 

" That you were a little foolish, my dear, I will not 
deny," said her mother ; ^' but you need not be so ex- 
ceedingly ashamed, because you did your best to con- 
quer your foolish feelings i this is all that the best of 
us can do." 

Lucy told her brother all that had passed in her mind. 
He regretted that she had been vexed ; but was glad^ he 
said, to know how it was, that he might avoid doing 
the same thing again : and she assured him that it was 
all her own folly, and that she hoped never again to be 
80 weak. 

" There is your knot untied for you, brother," she ad- 
ded, returning the disentangled string, ** and now all's 
right again." 

** Thank you ; all is right," repeated Harry. 

And all will be right, and will continue so between 
friends, who, in this manner, speak openly to each other 
of those little feelings* of which, perhaps, they are at 
the moment ashamed. 

This affair being cleared out of Lucy^s head, there 
was some chance of her understanding Harry's contri- 
vance; and she and her mother went out and saw 
another experiment of the kite, which succeeded even 
better than the first. The wind blew stronger; and 
with bolder wing, as if better knowing his business, the 
messenger dart^ up to the very heart of the kite, and 
at one stroke accomplished its purpose. Lucy rejoiced 
in the messenger's happy performance of his mission, 
and looked forward with still greater pleasure to the 
idea of seeing the kite carry out a line from a boat to 
the shore. She asked her father when the experiment 
might be tried; and Harry observed that, as Dame 
Peyton's sailor-son had come home, and was permitted 
the use of Sir Rupert Digby's boat, they could have 
his assistance. All the circumstances of a pretty 
little shipwreck were quickly arranged and rehearsed 
in Lucy's imagination, with the different parts assign- 
ed which each was to act in saving the stranded ves- 
seL Harry's mind, in the meantime, went to work at 
calculating the proper size for a new kite, which would 
carry out a serviceable rope. But his mother put an 
end to any further operations by reminding Harry that, 
as he was now perfectly recovered, they were to leave 
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Rupert Cottage immediately ; and in these circumstan- 
ces, the making of a kite of ten feet long would not be 
very convenient. 

Lucy thought that, as it was only for an experiment, 
it might be as well tried with the little kite. ** All we 
want, you know, Harry, is to be certain that you can 
launch the kite from the boat : we on shore can make a 
signal when it is right over our heads, and then off you 
would send your good little messenger, and everybody 
would see how well it did its business." 

A circumstance which they had left out of their cal- 
culations, but which was absolutely essential to the ex- 
periment, settled the business. During the few remain- 
mg days of their stay, the wind never blew the right 
way, or strong enough to carry up a kite. The weath- 
ercock was every morning watched in vain ; and fre- 
quently did Harry and Lucy walk along the beach, in 
hopes of seeing a fine Seabreeze curling the water. In 
one of these walks, a boat, that was rowing along the 
shore, stopped abreast of Harry and Lucy, and a gentle- 
man in it, whom Harry knew, asked him if he thought 
his father would be so good as to lend him his small 
telescope. Harry ran to ask for it ; and his father, with 
the telescope in his band, walked with him to the sea- 
side, and permitted him to accompany the gentleman, 
who promised to set him aslHure as he returned. When ' 
he came back, Harry described to Lucy all he had seen ; 
and, what was on the present occasion more- interesting 
to her, repeated all he had heard of some people who 
were lately saved from shipwreck by the use of life- 
boats. 

" A iife-hoat, Lucy," said Harry, " is a kind of boat 
which cannot sink. There are several kinds. That 
which was described to me was lined with large copper 
tubes, empty and air-tight ; so that in a storm, if it 
should fill with water, the air in the tubes would still 
buoy it up. With such a boat, people can go out to a 
ship in distress when none other could possibly venture 
to sea." 

The gentleman, pleased with Harry^B zeal and intelli- 
gence, had talked to him much on that subject, and had 
related to him several anecdotes of a benevolent old 
Quaker, who was in the habit of going to the seaooast 
every year for the recovery of his health. That part of 
tine shore yr9a vejry dangerous ; and hearing of £m|ue]it 
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shipwreckB, he had a life-boat built, which coat him 
three hundred pounds, and made a preaent of it to the 
inhabitants. The generous old Quaker constantly ve- 
yrarded thoae who were most adventurous in gmng out 
in it. He was old, infirm, and very ill when the gentle- 
man last saw him, evidently dying, but his mind was 
as much alive, and his feelings were as warm, as if he 
had been eighteen instead of eighty. 

At that last interview the life-boat was talked of ; then 
his enthusiasm broke out : he seemed to forget his years 
and infirmities ; and, conquering bodily pain, he started 
from his seat, and took the gentleniaato his boat-house. 
The boat was mounted upon a carriage with wheels, 
that it miffht be ready for rolling down to the shore. 
They could only get up the aide by a ladder, but the old 
man climbed up without assistance, jumped into the 
middle of -the boat, showed every part, and appeared to 
feel a generous triumph in the lives it had already saved, 
and those which he hoped it would yet save. This was 
the last time he ever saw him, and the last time this 
benevolent old man ever saw his boat — ^he died a few 
days afterward ! All who knew him — the whole country, 
flocked to his fimeral: and it was very sin^fular, the 
gentleman added, that while they were attendmg it, the 
most violent storm came on that had been known for 
many years ; a vessel was cast upon the rocks, and the 
people returned just in time to launch the life-boat, and 
to rescue three persons who would otherwise have per- 
ished. 

The name of this humane and truly charitable man 
was Backhouse, a name that better deserves to be re- 
membered than that of many celebrated heroes. War- 
riors are often famed only for the number of IfVes th^ 
have destroyed, but this excellent Quaker ought to be 
remembered for the number of lives he has saved. 



A DAT or two before they left Rupert Cottage to 
return home, Harry went the first long walk he had 
been allowed to uHae since his release from confine- 
ment. It was to Digby Castle, by the mountain-path. 
The day was bri^t, and every thing was fresh and 
pleasant* The path^ in many places, was quite as aar- 
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row as those cotild desire who love the narrow path of 
danger. There was full opportunity, also, for scram- 
bling up and down the rocks, so as to try, to his heart's 
content, the newly-recovered use of his limbs. Bat ^t 
last the mountain-path ended, and they came upon the 
road. 

Here Harry and Lucy walked slowly and soberly, and 
recalled to each other's memories the first time or their 
coming this road; the happy days they had spent at 
Digby Castle, and all Sir Rupert's and Lady Digby's 
lindness to them. Then they talked over what had 
passed at Rupert Cottage, in the olden times of the 
canal, and the lock, and me roof; and even on the mis- 
fortunes of his broken bridges Harry could now moral- 
ize with composure. He had, besides, the consolation 
of reflecting, that the failure in his bridges had led to 
his learning mathematics. 

When once their recollections began they went on, or 
rather went backwards, through the whole time since 
they had left home. They travelled their journey over 
again, and tried how much they could remember of 
what they had seen or heard. Their recc^lections were 
very different, but between them much was made out, 
the one supplying what the other forgot. Lucy re- 
called a variety of little entertaining circumstances 
which had escaped Harry's memory, and she benefited 
still more by his clear remembraHce of the solid and 
useful. ' She was anxious to show Harry that the pains 
he had taken in explaining some things to her had not 
been thrown away ; and her father, who now joined in 
their conversation, observed that she did her brother 
credit. 

" Then, father," said Harry, «* it is all owing to those 
first experiments you took so much pains in showing us, 
when we were quite children. For instance, you made 
me then cleariy understand the principle of the barome- 
ter ; and that one thing clear and fixed in my mind was, 
I have always felt, the greatest help to me. There was 
something I was sure of-^something I could always go 
back to.'^ 

Lucy said she had felt the same ; and that unless she 
had understood about the barometer, and the vacuum, 
and the pressure of the air, Harry could never have got 
her on, through the pumps, to the steam-engine. She 
lamented, however, not remembering more of the var* 
34* 
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riety of enrions thingB which ab9 had sees cm her 
Jottraey. 

** Qh, mamma,'' she continued, '* I wish I had kept a 
journal ! then t should have had them all safe/' 

'^Your having them all safe on paper," said her 
mother, ** would be usefu], because you could refresh 
vour memory from time to time ; but it would be still 
better if you had them all in your head, so that you 
c<mld recollect them at any moment." 

'^Certainly, mamma; but do you not think that 
writing down things would fix them better in my 
memory !*' 

** I am a£raid not, my dear," said her mother. " I 
have often found that I completely forget those things 
which I had written down." 

** But why is that, mammal" said Lucy. 

" Perhaps because we ease our conscience of them," 
said her mother, *' and never make any effort to rec- 
ollect them. There is an English saying, * What 
is written remains.' It may remain on the paper, but 
not the better on the memory. The Italian proverb is 
probably more correct, ' L'ho dimenticato perche Tho 
scritto.' 1 have forgotten it, because I have written 
it." 

** Perhaps," said her father, "another reason is, 
that we are apt to write meckanictdly^ that is, without 
thought ; and what* we do without thought we seldom 
remember." 

" But, papa," said Lucy, *' if I had kept a journal, I 
must have tried to recolleet the things at the time I was 
to write their description in my journal : though, after 
all, I dare say that I should have trusted to Harry's 
memory. He used to ask me every evening if I re- 
(Diembered such and such a machine that we Jiad seen 
in the day ; and he reminded me so well o? all the 
parts, that I scarcely endeavoured to recollect them for 
myself." 

*^ You see," said her mother, *' that you depended on 
your brother, and did not exert your own memory. 
Though yours is, perhaps, naturally better, his has 
served him more usefully." 

*'Yes, mamma," said Lucy; "but I really behevo 
that talking of what we have seen or heard makes one 
remember better than even writing down. The pleas- 
ure of talking is a great help," added she^ laughing. 
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*' I thiak thBre is alao a pleasure ja listeoutfr *' stud 
Harry. ^ 

♦* Certainly," said Lucy, " When one is listening to 
what 18 interesting or new ; but otherwise I hear, as it 
were, without listening, and then the words go in at 
«e jear and out of the othejr— I have only the sound 

••Yes, Lucy,;' said her father, « you hear mechamcttUy, 
without attending, in the same way as you would copy 
with a machine. Your mind is then merely passive; 
whereas, the pleasure of any successful exertion, as well 
as the labour of thinking, have the effect of fixing ideas 
or impressions in our minds. Pain or pleasure of' any 
kind, joined or associate^ with our thoughts, secures 
them in the memory, and assists us in recoUecting them. 
If you rpflooi on your own mind, I think you will find 
thai to be the case." 

Harry drew closer to his father. This was a subject 
peculiarly interesting to him, as he had lately been so 
mtcnt upon finding out what he called the workings of 
his own mind. His father stopped short, and good-hu- 
mouredly remarked, that though Lucy knew much less 
than Harry did, yet she had told them much more of 
what she had seen and heard. 

Harry was silent ; and Lucy, feeling for his condition, 
illed up the interval with talking, to give him time ; and 
she finished with an allusion wMch relieved his embar- 
rassment, and made even his gravity smile. *« Papa, 
Harry and I are like two botUes^-one full, and the other 
with venr little in it : shake the full beetle, and yon hear 
no sound; but shake the half empty one, and you hear 
it rattle finely." 

By this time they were within sight of the castle, and 
Harry, heartily glad to he excused from further expla- 
nation, came forward to open Uie gates for his mother. 

Their good friend the housekeeper had from her tur- 
ret window descried their approach, even from the far- 
thest end of the av«nue, and she had prepared for them 
« luncheon, such as might have tempted ^e most deter- 
mined anti-luncheonist to break his resolution. These 
were the first strawberries of the season, from the for- 
cing-house, which the gardener was proud to set before 
his master*s friends. Since, as he said, his master and 
mistrees were not at home, this was the best could be- 
com% of them. Ail were ea^r to offer Harry the best 
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of wbat the castle could afford, for the history of his ae« 

cident was well known. The father of the child he had 
aaved waited upon them, and lingered, and looked often 
and long before he could feel convinced that Master 
Harry was quite himself again — as stout in his limbs, 
and as good as ever. His last excuse for coming inio 
the room was to bring a message from the steward, 
ibovA a box which had come from Sir Rupert, with some 
lamps, which he could not rightly understand, and beg- 
ged to show them to Harry's father. They were found 
to be miners* safety-lamps, which Sir Rupert, before he 
left England, had bespoken, and had given orders should 
be sent to an estat«y^^ "his at some distance, where 
there were coal-mines, iij^^toxne mistake this box had 
been sent to Digby Castle. It wa»«^^stake by which 
Harry profited. Once he had had a glimpae.^/ one of 
these lamps in the mine, which he had seen on the jour- 
ney, but his father had not then explained it to him. 
The ready footman carried one into the library, where 
Harrv miffht examine it at his leisure. His mother 
found for him the description and explanation of the 
lamp in the Philosophical Transactions, which he imme- 
diately read, with the lamp before him. He was struck 
with the simplicity of this admirable invention, by which 
the lives of thousands have been saved from the de- 
structive explosions of the fire-damp in mines. Bmt 
what particularly delighted Harry was the account given 
by the inventor of the way in which he was led, step by 
step, to the discovery, on which the excellence of this 
really wonderful lamp depends. First, he discovered* 
that flame will not pass through long tubes of less than 
a certain diameter ; then that tubes of metal conduct 
away heat better than those of glass, which determined 
him to use metal. Then experiment proved to him that 
it was the diameter, and not the length of the tubes, that 
was essential to his purpose, in consequence of which 
be shortened sind shortened them, till, to his great satis- 
faction, he found that tubes might be dispensed with en- 
tirely ; and that a plate of metal, perforated with small 
holes, or even wire gauze, with interstices of the same 
diameter as the tubes, would answer equally well. 

As Harry's father observed to him, there cannot be a 
finer example of the rise, progress, and perfecting of a 
useful philosophical invention. In the first place* no 
part of it was owing to accident, to my lucky hit, or 
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even to say caMuil obsenratioii, but all was the conse- 
qoence of a settled good purpose working in the mind 
of a man of scirnice, genius, knowledge, and humane 
. views. He had heard of the destraction caused by fire- 
damps, and determined to try what could be done to 
avoid or prevent the danger. His first step was to go 
down into the mines, and examine into the nature of 
these noxious vapours. His previous knowledge of 
chymistry was here essential to his success, and each 
step was forwarded by his philosophic habits in trying 
experiments ; by his observing and reasoning on all ap- 
pearances before him, and employing alternately theory 
and experiment ; that is to say, first forming a conjec- 
ture how the thing might be done, and then mipartially 
trying whether his suppositions were right or wrong. 

*' How much the public," his father added, *^ and how 
nuch young people of rising genius, are obliged to in- 
ventors who boUi can and will thus lay open their 
minds ! Many ingenious persons seem not to have had 
the power of describing their own inventions ; for in- 
atatice, Vaucanson, a celebrated French mechanic, who 
never could describe his own machines. Others, like 
Hooke (whoee ]i£e, Harry, you read lately), have been 
so SBspicious of their nvals, that during their whole 
kves taey would not open above half their minds, and 
at their death left their contrivances locked up in enig- 
matical language. They seem to have taken pains to 
obliterate aU traces of the road their minds took, lest 
rivals should follow in their tracks. But, my dear son, 
observe, that really great mefi are superior to such mean 
jealousy. You feel how much Sir Humphrey Davy has 
in this mstaiiee, by his openness, increased our admiia- 
tion and gratitude.^* 



Wmnr Uiey were setting out on their walk back to 
Rupert Oott^e, Harry said to Lucy — 

*' Let me go on before with my father, I want to talk 
to him ak>ne." 

*' Very well,'* said Lucy, " this time I shall have no 
foolish curiosity.^ 

** Yob need not," said Hany. '* It is no secret. If 
you {^ase, I will tell you my reason for wishing that 
you should not be by." 

'* Not pray do not, Harry, I assure you I am not cuii- 
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008 noip, so go on with papa ; my mother is goixig to 
make a sketch of Digby Castle from this place ; I have 
paper and pencil, and I will also try what I. can do. 
Willyou wait for us at the suspension bridge 1" 

** lliank you, my dear good Lucy," said Harry, taking 
her pencil from her hand, and cutting it to a fine point ; 
** bui you must let me tell you my reason ; it is only that 
what I want to say to papa is all about myself; and you 
know that when one has to talk of one's self, and one's 
own little feelings and schemes, one can speak much 
more freely when nobody else is present." 

The fact was, that the sight of the miners^ lamp, and 
the account of that discovery, and the admiration which 
his father had expressed at the idea, that thousands of 
lives would be saved by this one invention, had alto- 
gether worked up Harry's enthusiasm. Thoughts, 
which had been lying quietly at the bottom of his mind, 
were now set in motion, and thrown to the surface. 
His father knew him better than anybody else, his fa- 
ther was therefore the confidant he preferred to all oth- 
ers. Happy the son, who, in like circumstances, fee^s 
that his father is his best friend. 

*' Father," said Harry, •* a few words you said to me, 
long ago, made a great impression on me. I have often 
thought of them since, and of something pf the same 
sort which Sir Rupert said to me, at the time of the bal- 
loon, when we were talking of great inventions. Do 
you recollect, father ?" 

His father recollected, and spared him the difficulty 
of repeating the words. Sir Rupert had prophesied, 
that if Harry's application and diligence continued, he 
would hereafter distinguish himself as a man oi science. 
" Then I nmst tell you, father," oontinqed Harry, 
"that I have long had, deep down in my mind, deeper, 
I believe, than anybody sees but you, a great ambition 
to make, some time or other in my life, some great dis- 
covery pr invention. I have been long thinking of this, 
and considering how other people have succeeded. 
When I was confined to the sofa, I thought of it more 
and more; and particularly how I could manage my 
own mind so as to make it do what I want. In reading 
the accounts of the childhood of great or scientific men, 
I have tried to find out what they did and said, that I 
might compare my thoughts and ways of going on wUh 
theirs: but enough is never told of these ^nga. Ou 
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the other hand, father, when one thinks of the millions 
of people that exist, and of the few that distinguish 
themselves, it does appear very presumptuous to hope 
that I should succeed. How many people, when young, 
must have had the same feelings that I have now, and 
the same ambition; yet they have failed^ But why 
have they failed 1 this is what I want to ask you, father. 
Another thing puzzles me," continued Harry, who could 
now epeak fluently, his thoughts flowing on, and forcing 
themselves into words. '* During our journey, when 
we were at the glasshouse, and when we read all about 
the discovery of printing ; and since that time, when Sir 
Rupert Digby was giving us the history of electricity, 
and of the invention of balloons ; and more lately still, 
in those books which I have been reading during my 
illness, I have continually observed, with surprise, how 
long it was before even the most ingenious men hit 
upon those discoveries and inventions, which, now that 
we know them, appear to us so easy and simple : and I 
have said to myself, if these things were so diflicult to 
them, how little chance have I ! Yet, father, I think 
people have a better chance now than in former times* 
More discoveries have been made in our days than in 
the time of the ancients," 

" Yes," said his father, •* because knowledge is more 
generally diffused. More people try experiments ; and 
all are convinced^ that this is the best method of 
arriving at truUi, or of making discoveries." 

" Still, father, I want to find out why, now that this is 
known, so few, among the numbers who try, succeed. 
I wish I could find this out, that I might learn how to 
secure the best means for myself." 

" Some people," said his father, " are inaccurate in 
ttieir mode of trying experiments, or rash in drawing 
their conclusions ; or they may have some prejudice or 
favourite theory, which blinds the truth from them, and 
prevents their seeing what is before their eyes. Their 
failure arises from taking a wrong view of the object, or 
a wrong road to it." 

Hany asked his father if he knew of any book that 
gives directions or advice how to get forward in science, 
or that points out the bedt ways of trying experiments. 
" I looked over much of that book of Locke's," said 
Harry, " to try if I could find any thing of this sort, but 
•I couM not Is there any such helping book ?" 
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His taXbtr mentioned Bacon ^ On the Adtaneeneni 

of Learning ;" Hooke ** On the means of improving Nat- 
ural Philosophy ;" Playfair's ** UitAory of the Progress 
of Physical Sciencei*^ and some others. 

^ Then, as soon as we get home and are settled,** said 
Harry, ** I will begin and read some ol these — ^wonld 
you advise it, father 1" 

**I have such confidence in yovr good sense and 
resolution, Harry," said his father, " that I feel no ap« 
prehension of discouraging your laudable ambition by 
answering — No, I would not advise you to read any of 
those books yet. They would periiape prevent you 
from working out youf own observations, and from re- 
flecting impartially, as you have begun to do,iq>on yow 
own mind. I advise you then, my dear son, to per- 
severe steadily and regularly in your present course. 
Never let any one day pass vnthout advancing some 
step — without acquiring some fresh knowledge. Con- 
tinue with your sister your happy practiee of Mutual 
Instruction. Exercise your faculties, your memory, 
your reasoning power, your invention, no matter on 
what, so that you exercise them. They will strengthen, 
and we can afterward turn them and your habits of ap- 
plication to whatever may be necessary for your prog- 
ress in science and virtue, and for your happiness." 

** My happiness !" cried Harry, ** the greatest possiUe 
happiness 1 can conceive in this world, next to doing 
my duty, would be to make some grand invention, some 
noble discovery." 

To this he recurred ; this was the chorus of all his 
thoughts. It was said with such enthusiasm as strongly 
to excite the sympathy of his father, who paused for 
some moments before he again spoke. 

** I must not be misled by my hopes, or^y yoius, 
Harry," said he, '< lest I should prepare for you bitter 
disappointment in future. Whether you may ever dis- 
tinguish yourself or not, will depend probably on cir- 
cumstances over which neither you nor 1 may have 
any control. But whether you do or do not succeed in 
the object of your ambition, you may certainly, my dear 
bov, by cultivating your taste for science, secure a large 

. ion of happiness. You may become such a man as 

^ur friend Sir Rupert Digby. You see how useftil, 
jiow respectable, how happy he is. You see that it is 
his taste for science, his indefatigable pursuit of knowl- 
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lm)^,»!id his coBsCmit w&rtloim to ht^iem ta ot|tfRni» 
whicli eoftstitute'hi8'hap]^ifie9»-^i sp«cie0 of luLp^iBett 
ikat is indepehdent of all celebrity,^ and ef ^ iiumaii 
i^aiwc< Yon have tee^ od what ift 'de{ieod»-« 

•<Frieod8fiip,book«, 
Ease and f^teroate labour, useAiJlBiicPVvIe&B^ 
BrogreBsiT&yirtile and apprwing Heaven.'^ ' 

Hwry i^p<^, and foek^ bade ft>r Lo^j^ aeng^ IImiI 
she had not heard the^* linear Sl» akia his laether 
Joined them soon aflerward^ just m lime W hear the 
irords mik wlueh his father etmebded^^ eoniFeiw. 

" I cbRsider yas^ my dear son, as oa lQi^(eir a chd4t 
and I 6ecwety trust t(f your own elfoits fiMP the eott* 
timiaiiee of your d^n e<k|cati0ii. A ee|el»<ated f)ersQii 
has ohserved^thaf every maa has twe ecteeatio^s^p-^ne, 
whteh ia givea to hiia by hi^ pareuta^or tutwa while he 
i» ac^id: the oiher, which he givea to himsetT whea 
he becomes a man. This latter k oC the f reateal is&m- 
mlqaeix^ of the two, and this» with erevy mae and goeii 
HMft, i^otild ^ on to tife lateat pefk>d of hta Hfep" ^ 



Ham ends ail of the history of Hanry and Luev that 
as to be imblished. -^ 

The reader may perhans feel relieved, by these vr&t6»t 
from certain fears whieh may haye arie^ in his mind, 
tint the aaid hiatoiy might exteoi to a i^iodsand and 
one wtones. 

11 N . » 
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LITTLE PLAYS 

vam 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

[WARRANTED HARMI-ESa] 



" Warranipd Jffarm/M*— That is one good point to be 
ftenred of before we put plays into the hands of o«r 
children,** says a mother, looking at this book ui,l)ie 
bo<dtseller*» shop. 

** But mamma,'' says her little gurl, ** are fbey enUa" 
tatnlng!*' 

"Ayt mammat are they entertaining t*^ repeats her 
brother: " I never will read them, unless they are war- 
ifioited entertaining as well as harmless. Of all thin^, 
I would never read plays, unless they divert me ; what 
else ve they good for I'* . 

*' Nothing, certainly. I want to see whether they 
lo«k entertaining,'* 8a3r8 the little girl, '* but I cannot yet^ 
for mamma is reading the preface; and you know, 
brother, you never like prefaces." 

^ N^ver. They always are' stupid, and tell us thait 
every book is entertaining — ^there's no beMeving ^lem. 
Besides, they are always so lone,'* 
^ ** This is short, at any rate,''^-say8 the little girl, 
peeping at the pages over her mother's shoulder. 

*• Well f—what does it teU us r* 

"It tells us, in the first place, that these plays were 

written at " 

■ ** No matter where, my djBar." 

" Many years ago ; in the yekr ....." 

•*No matter when, my dear.** 

•* They have been Ijrin^ by nine years and more .....'• 

" No matter for that either ; though I know it is Hor- 
ace's old advice," sa3r8 the boy : '* but that will not 
make the plays divert Mb the more if they are not di- 

«5* 
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** Tkey ware originally written,^ contmnes. the litfle 
girl, " for the atniisemeat of a private family.*' 

** I don't care for whose amusement they were- ori- 
ginally wiitteii. I do not know why authors always 
tell us Met." 

** But listen, my dear ! they were read to the yoi^g 
people tlMV were written for on their birthdays !— Oh, 
bn^er ! oh, mammal I should like to have a {day read 
to me on my birthday*" 

** If it was entertaining, I suppose you meaB,** persists 
the sturdy boy ; " for p^s beiag.read. on ail. the births 
days in the world woidd not msfe them entertaining if 
they were tiresome." 

** Certainly, brother. But listen, my dear, not one of 
the audience fell asleep, the author says « ^ 

** The author says f — Ah ! but perhaps, without tbaajk 
thor'6 seeing it, some did i^eep. 1 know 1 have gpii,e 
to sleep when people were reading very grand things.!* 

" But not plays, brother." 

** Yes, even plays, when rearf,— 1 do not meaa Wi^^ 
Acting plays I always like." 
■ '•* Some plays, they say, are good only fpr reading." . 

** Those, I say, are good for little or nothing to m]r 
mihd," says the boy :/* and if these are of that sort» { 
^iU have none of them.'* 

** Listen, brother— one of them has been acted.'* 
; ** With unbounded applause, does not the author say f 
tjial always comes next." 

** No; here is nothing about unbounded applause : but 
it aays, Uaat the little play which was acted made peo-*' 
pie laugh." 

** Laugh 1 really laugh I— then it might do for us, mjr 
dear. Which of them was acted ?— what's the name 
ofitr' , 

^ I do not know ; the preface does not tell that" 

** Prefaces never tell the thing one want^ to know,'' 
says the boy. 

"< But mamma will look over the plays for us," b^ljs 
the httle girl, " and see which will do for our acting.'^ 

^ I should like to look them over for myaelf," said 
the boy. 

** Po SO then, my dear," says the kind mother, pu^g 
the book into his hands. 

** But we cannot judge, without reading them all.? 

** Read them all, my dear; then," says the nQther 'p 
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^ tlwt is jtiBt wfaat the anthor desires, that young per- 
eons should read, judge, and decide on these plays tor 
themselres.*' 

'' I like that !— that is what I like !'' cried both the lit- 
tle critics, drawing up their heads, while their mother 
lead to them the last words. 

'^It is for young readers to determine whether these 
little plays are amusing or not. They — ^and they only, 
can pronounce the sentence which the author most 
wishes to add, 

WARRANTED ENTERTAINING.'* 

May, 1897. 
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GRINDING ORGAN. 

IN TWO ACTS. 



SCENE h-^I^Uer Bess. 



I WISH little Lacy would make haste and brin^ the 
' basket of itowers, that we migfht fill mamma's flower- 
pots. I do love to do any thing for mamma, she is so 
good ; and papa, too, he is very ffood-natured, though 
e is angry sometimes with aunt Ross, but then that is 

because she is , I must say it, though she*^ my own 

ftunt, she is a very great scold, and cousin Priscy is just 
like my aunt, always cross. If it was not for tha^ we 
should all be so happy ! 



SCENE ll,^ErUer Lucy with a basket of flowers, 

Lucy. Look, look, sister Bess, look what pretty flow- 
ers I have gathered. 

Bess. Very pretty ! Bring me the flower-pots : these 
they are on that tables take care, bring one at a iiai«, 
else youll break them. 

[They begin to put the flmoers in the flower^peis. 
Bess, I hope Priscy won't come to take away our 
pretty flowers : peep out, and look if she is coming. 

[Lucy goes to the door^ and peeps out^ then retun^ 
to Bess. 
Luey. Oh ! here she is conong. Take care ot the 
flowers and take care of me ! Oh ! take care of me. 



SCENE IIL— J^irfer Priscy. 

Priscy. Now, Miss Lucy, I've found you ♦at : wljy 
did yoa nm away ftx>m me joat now, when I ariced you 
N 3 
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Ant Mime of j^mr foment TeH me that Why 
wouldn't you gire me the rose I wanted 1 Answer me 
ttmft. 

Xiiey. Because the rose is for mamma. I tdd you 
Uml^ eooBUi Priscy, and I spoke very civilly, and you 
wei^ very cross — and this was the face you made ; smd 
yen began to cry. 

Priscy, Cross ! I say I will be cross if I like it, and I 
will cry if I like it — {ihginning to cry). 

iLucy toiih her own pocket-handkercJUef «Utmnpt$ io 
wipe PrucyU eyes, 

Priscy, Dont, don't, I have a pocket-handkerchief of 
my own, I can wipe my own eyes. I have fourteen 
pocketliandkerchiefs, and you have only three^ 
. Litcy. Have done crying — (Lucy takes a rose out ofhfr 
basket). Look at this pretty rose, smell it^smeil it, 
Priscy ! 

Priscy, Give it me, give it me this minute — (tries to 
snuUch ii\, 

Lucy. No, no, cousin Priscy, I can't give it to you : I 
will keep it for mamma. 

Priscy, I will have it, I say. 

Bess, PyJ Fy ! This rose, Priscy, is not yours, you 
know— (<aAe« tke rose). 

Priscy (stamps), PU tell mamma, and she shall scold 
vou both with a vengeance ; and then how will you 
look, eh! Miss Crop the conjurer! how came you to 
cut your hair all off your ugly forehead, tell me that! 
And you, Mrs. Decorum, when did you swallow the 
poker % tell me that. Ay, ay, you find I have a tongue 
as^wefl as mamma, so give me the rose, or 111 scold ybu 
agadn and again. 

Bfss, No, indeed, I will not fbr scolding ; papa i^ajna 
•eofi98 should have nothing good, but a good ducking. 

Priscy. Then I'll roar tiU I make all our town hear 
ttfee. Give me the rose, the rose! the rose! {snatches 
the rose, tears it to pieces, and runs off.) (JQ^nl. 

Bws, Oh fy ! for i^^ame ! Priscy. 



SCENE IV.— J5i»*cr Farmer Maynes. 

Farmer. WlQr Bess; I say, wliere are you ? Where is 
your aunt Ross and her cross dau|^ter, Priscy, heyl 
wliy dWAH you go for your aunt whea I bid you« eh t 
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P$pa,J ^ go, and rf« tiMi iMclrftis Mf 
honk. 

Former. Well, go again, and bring yoor amt, aad 
your BMuoma, and all of them here quick. 

B#«#. Yesy papa, Til be very quick. [Emit Bts§, 



SCBKE v.— jPann^r, solus. 

Ay, this is always the way when a parcel of 
an(] cluldren are to be got together. Oae^s osai o* ike 
way, land Mother's out <r the way. Pattv runs to look 
fbr Bess, and Bess for Patty, and Lucy for them bot^ 
And then they have some jinffumbob to put on, or « 
rag to finish, while I'm kept Kicking my heels. 



SCENE YL^Re-enUr Bess. 

Bess, Oh! I have run— run— run myself aooiit of 
Inreath. I am hardly able tov speak. 

Farmer. Well, well, take breath, take brealbf c^lOd. 
Thee hast run, indeed ; and it^s thee that alw^s nuiHK 
for them all, but thee beest the best-natured gip«y in 
ihe world. Well, be they coming 1 what did they n^f f 

Bess. Mamma said, **I11 come this mimitet leve<$* 
aunt Ross said, *' Well, child, go about your bwineas f 
and Piiscy said, ^ La ! what's the mighty matter V* mH 
Lucy would have come, but Priscy would not let her atkr 
without her. 

i Former. Ay, ay, the old trade ; all think of themaelyea^ 
and nobody thinks of me; well, then, I'll not think i^ 
nobody* 

** Thare was a jolly miller once lived on the riTer Dee, 
He worked and sung from mom till night, who wasso bhthe as he f 
And atiU the bniden of his song for ever did use to be» 
I cares for nobody, no, not I, if nobody cares for me." 

I wanted to have them all here while I read this here 
letter {tokes a letter out of his pocket), but as they do'na 
choose to come when I do caU them, they shall none of 
them have a gMmpse of it this fortnight, so crack goes 
the seal! 

Bess. Oh papa! won't you wait for mamma one mini 
ute ! You know she's alwaysroady,. except this.once^ 
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F«pifi«r^Hftiid0 oiPf hands off! nd eosxinli;'!!! imH 
stand here lik6 a fool for nobody, not I. 
Bn*. Here's mamma, just in time* 



SCENE VII.— JSirtfer Mrs. Haywi. 

I am sorry Tve kept you so long waiting. 
' jngnmcr. 80 am /, my dear! 

•A jllr«. -Maynes^ But yovr dinner was not quite rea^« 
whkk, to be sure, was my fauh ; but I hope it is good 
Aow! set the "table, Bess. 

Jlkvier. Miftw f pshaw ! 1 donH w^t my dinner ; it^s 
a strangle thing that a woman can never come when 
she's called, but must always wait for something or 
other. I didn't want my dinner. I won't hare it, I say. 

Mrs. Haynes, Well ! well ! don't fret ^Owut it, at any 
rale, and I'll be sure and come the minute you call me 
attetim* tin*. Bessi t«^e these th^s away^ 

[ManH BeUf t^tmg woaiy the dM. 
f *JlBniMf\r Whasfs the matter with that there hand that 
ymi^ve gotwrapped up there ! 
t. Mn* Hmfm9s Only a scald I gare myseif in nqr huny. 

'JbrSMT. A soaM ! and cm account of me ! What « 
hwity fellow I am I What man like me would hays such 
a wife ae Ws, that he can «ever scold with any reason- 
•Us satisfaotion^.but must find himself in the wrong at 
last t I sho^d have been buckled to such a dame as 
Widow Ross. Ay, it would not hurt a man's conscience 
to scold her, for she could give him back his own, and 
to spare. 

Mrs. Haynes. Hush! hush! here she comes; now 
don't quarrel with her, love. 

Former^ No! no! Til be as tame as a lamb; yoaishall 
see how pretty behaved I'll h^-^Mrs. Hm^nes puts by Me 
iabU). 



SCENE Yllh-^JSnUr Mrs. JUss. 

Mrs, Haynes, Mrs. Ross, you're welcome. 
Farmer. Mrs. Ross, you're welcome. Tve been here 
waiting for you with the patience of Job. 
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Widom S4SM. Wwktimg iadeedf and if you have been 
waiting, I could not come, not I, any sooner. There 
was not any man ever bom could wait a minute for any- 
body. And after all, pray what is it you want of me m 
suea a hnny t if you kaye any tMng to say, Mr. 
Hayaee, say it, and let me go. 

Parmer* Very true ; there never was a woman bom 
that could wait a minute for anybody. 

Wiihw Ros9. What's that yon say, Mr. Haj^es ? It's 
not very polite to repeat people's words to their face, 
Mr. Haynes ! But what soould some people know of 
politeness ! 1 can tell you, cousin Haynes, it's yourown 
fault that you stand like mum chance there, and that 
your husband is so ill-manne^red ; Fd teach him better 
manners if I was his wife ; but if a woman can't speak 
for herself, I want to know who'll speak for her ; and if 
she won't fight for herself, who'll fight for her 1 

Mrs, Haynes. I neither want to fight for myself, ot to 
have anybody fight for me. 

Widow RoMs, Indeedt that's your maxim», is it f I made 
my husband, poor dear Mr. Ross, understand quite ani- 
other thing before we were married twenty-four hoars; 
and if you'd listen to me, Mrs. Haynes, I'd teach you 
secrets worth knowing ; but you've had a lam?d educa- 
tion, and I should not presume to talk to you ; yet I'd \m 
glad to- know what's the use of an education, if it does 
not teach us how to have the upper hand 1 

Mrs. Haynes, I don't want to have the upper hand, 
cousin Ross, but to make myself and my husband happy 
if I can ; and as you upbraid me with my education, I 
must say that I have learned from it that she is the best 
wife — 

'* Who nerer answers till a husband cools, 
And if she roles him, never shows she rales.** 

Farmer. Ay, widow, wife's in the right, and here am 
I, aU alive and kicking, to say so. And now,. Mrs. Roesi 
as thee hast said all thee haat to say, let me read you 
this hese letter from onr cousin, Captain Brown. 

Widow Ross, Bless me, let's have it ! They say he^ 
l^own a gxeat man, and very rich. 

Farmer (,reada a letter). ** My dew cousin Haynes, as 
I. have received a legacy left roe by my rich imcle, i 
have quitted the army since the peace, and mean to 
spend the rest of my life in retirement among my irienda 

II 2Q 
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tit mj nalnre village. I h«re pmmded ail thai eta be 
wanting in the ufay of fornitwe to nuike a howe coai- 
ibrtable ; you will therefore be so good as to look out 
for a lodging for me, which I will pay for handsomely.^ 

Widow Ross. Oh la! he shall come to my new house ! 
No house so suitable as mine ; *tis the best in the whole 
Tillage ; and as it is not quite furnished, this arrange- 
ment will shfUe all parties. 

Mrs, Hoynes, Fm sure our house is not good enough 
for Captain Brown, I wish it was. 

Farmer (goes on reading). *' Pray take care and don't 
engage for me to lodge with any scolding woman or 
cross children, for such I cannot abide." Humph I 

Widow Ross, Read on, Mr. Haynes, if you |4ease. 

Fanner, It may not be so agreeable ; but if you desire 
ity cousin— 

Widow Ross, I do desire it, sir, and insist upon it. 

Farmer. '* It is many years since I saw either of my 
cousins, your wife or Mrs. Ross. I remember when we 
were children, I used to call^ne Concord, and the other 
Discord; bat people change as they grow up, and they 
aayt for all I kn€»w, be both in harmoi^. 

" Yours, Ac., R. BaowK.** 

Widow Ross. No doubt ! no doubt we shall be all in 
harmony. 

Farmer. Oh, she can be as sweet as anybody when 
she do choose. 



SC£NE lX.^Enier Bess, running. 

Bess. Oh ! pa, and ma, and aunt Ross, the wagon is 
come in, and is quite full of chairs, and tables, and beds, 
and chests of drawers, and iron pots, and tin kettles, and 
boxes, and hampers. The wagoner says they are all 
directed to you and Mrs. Ross, and Qne hamper, with 
ehma written on it, is directed to yov, papa. 

Widow. They shall all be taken to my new house* 
We'n go and see all these fine things. 

[Farmer and Mrs, Ross edretml. 

Mrs. Haynes. I would rather see my cousin Jiimself 
than all these fine things! Bess! do you stay here, 
child, and take care of the house tin I come back : here 
are the keys. [EaU. 
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li be teek ftom mtool More this Ume 



SCENE X.— .E^nter Luey and Pruxy. 

Bess. Well Lucy! wherfe*d Patty 1 
Lucy, I don't know what is become of her. 
Bess, And what brings you here, Priscy t 
Priscy, I hear, Miss Bess, that yon are left in care of 
the house ; I want to see what kind of a housekeeper 
you^ be. Will you be so obliging as to give me some 
of the raispberry jam your mother made last summer ! 
JEkss. Cousin Priscy, you know it is not mine to give 
you; when mamma intrusted me with her keys-^»*^' 
took itJfiE j wrnntft/i thnf 1 wtoii1«i nr.^ »n.,ni . ^ne^weet 

Priscy, La ! you are so precise, yonH die as <M 
maid I 

Bets. If I do, ray deiu* Priscy, I'U take care net to 
fie a thief! 

' Priscy. Thief! do you call me a thiefl It is none but 
poor wretches that are thieves; and I'd have you to 
know that I am no poor wretch, whatever you and your 
hard-working sister Patty may come to. Well, miss, if 
jTOtt wont give me some raspberry jam, I know where 
to get some : my aunt Haynes put l^ome on the shelf 
yesterd^, and rll have it. 

[(roes towards the shelf, and Bess jniUs her bacl; 
hut Priscy pushes Bess down, and climbs up to the 
shelf, which falls, and aU which is on it comes 
down with a great crash* ^ 

Bess, Oh ! Priscy, what have you done ? 

Priscy, Pve done nothing, Misa Bes»; Tve undone 
•omethmg, if you please. 

Enter Patty. 

Paitf. WlaA's ih» matter 1 what's the matter 1 Oh! 
Priscy, what mischief is all this ? 

Priscy , It's all Bessy's fault ; she would not j(ive me 
^aay raspberry janv though- 1 asked for it very civilly. . 

Pauy. Well, let us take up the things, and tell man^ 
ma,ihe troth. And I have some good news to comtot 
yoit; there's something coming that you'll lik# to see 
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Prisey. Whyeui't you MUat oMef 

Paity, 8uch a delightful old raaa! 

Prisey, An old man, and is ihat all t 

Po^/y. With something on his back. 

Pritcy. A homp, I suppose. 

Paity. No, but a wonderful box, which music cmnes 
out of when he turns the handle this ^^j^iuming her 
hand). 

Bess. Oh \ you mean a grinding organ, here it comes. 



8CENE XII. — Enter an old man, playing on a grinding 
organ/ and singing, 

SONG. , 

(To the air of JMter Augmtm.) 

•* Come all the ycoxig hesautay to good hnmoor in tune, 
Come round me, mv darlings, and Til please you soon ; - 
Come all that can dance, and Qane all that can walk. 
Come all that can listen, come all that can talk." 

(He stops and takes breath,) 

Patty ^ Lucy^ and Prisey f exclaim in different tones^^ , . 

Oh! goon! 
, Oh! goon! 

. Go on ! 

Old Man. Patience, my little dears, patience ; I must 
take breath before I can go on. You who are young 
can sing and run all day long. )So could I once, but that 
is many, many a year ago, lackaday! Now I am old, and 
a little thing does tire me, and I have come a great way 
to-day, and this ji«re box on my back is no help to me. 

Bess* Hare, rest yourself, poor old man — (old man 
sits down)' 

Patty. 9ece^8 a stotol to set your box upon — (pushes 
the steol towards him). 

Bess, Priscyf why do yoQ Stand there withyomr finger 
in your mouth? 

Prisey. L choose to stand here with my finger in my 
mouth. Weill what stops ytm, old man t Goom Cain 
yon sing any more I ' ' 

Old Man, Miss, I must take breath, if you be pleased 
to let me. 

Ptuty. Oh yes, let him take breath ; nobody Ran f6ng 
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wkhout breath, and he is vary^Od* preU^ ^M* I ^ -. 

Uj» mde to tail people they are vary old.— what white 
hair you have^ old man $ prtUy old maii^ I mean, and what 
a long beard ! (turning to Bess). Bat, poor man» has ho 
HO razor 1 I'll ask hint 

Beu. No, no» that would not be civil $ hell ahairi en. 
Sonday, I dare say. 

PrUcu, Come, come, what are 3^011 fahbliaf aboat 
there 1 Let the old fellow sing if he can ; he has aa nneh 
hreath now as he ever will have. . 

Patty {caressing him). Will you be so good as to 
goon! 

OU Man. Yes, my pretty little civil miss^ for you 
"^kisses her hand). 

{He ^ngs.) 
• h 
** Gome all the yootig hearts to good humour in tune, 
Ooaie round me, my darlings, and 1*11 please yoa soon. 
Come all that can dance, and come all that can walk, 
Come all that can listen, come aU that can talk. 

U. 
*'Coine all that have ears, and come all that have none, 
Come all that love music, come all that k>ve fan ; 
For lovers of music, and lovers of noise, 
I*ve a soul fiill of mnsic, and box full of joys. 

III. 
*<I*ve hmgs that can compass each song you dadie, 
An organ can play, till your little legs tire. 
Come choose then your ditty, I know twenty score. 
And when I've sung those, 1 can sing twenty more.** 

Bass and Patty. Thank you, good old man. 

Prisey. Thank you for nothing, say I. 

Patty to Bess. But what does he mean by ** choose 
your own ditty 1** What's a ditty ! 

Bess. A ballad*-a sons. If 1 were to choose, of all 
things I should like the old ballad papa used to sing long 
ago tons— 

" Othe golden days of good Queen Bess." 

Oid Man. I know it, miss— I know it— and you shall 
have it, my dear— 111 set my organ to it for you. 

(Turns to the tune of ^^ O tha goiden days of good 
Queen Bess.'* 
Is this it! •" '• 

2a* 
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Prisey. She asks f^ it only because Bess is iier mm 
name, and Fm SHte it will be some stn^Hd thing, VfL 
Wit listen. 

[8k€ stands suUeUy ; the Grindhj^ Organ Mkn fhif9^ 
* ' nnd iiing9 to ^ ait sf Ally Croker. 

<* Come JlwteB* my good iieighb(RU» 
And deem it not a mystery, 
If we jamble together 
tfTisic, poetry, and history. 
- iTie times to display, 

tn the reign of Queen Bess, sir, 
Whose name, and whoae msmorj, 
Posterity may bless, 'sir. . 
-Oh the golden days of good Qneen Bess T 
Merry be the memoiy of good Queen Bess ! 

** Then oar streets wefe nnpftTed, * 
And om houses tX^ were thatched, siri 
Our windows were latticed, 
Our doors only latched, sir ; 
Yet so few were the folks 
That would phinder or would rob, sir, - 
That the hangnaan was starving 
I'or want of a job, sir. 

Oh tht golden days, &c. 

** Then oar ladies with lafge raflft. 
Tied round about their necks, sir, 

Would gobble up a pound of beefsteaks for their breakftsty 
While a close-quilted coif 
Their noddles just did fit, sir. 
And they trussed up as tight 
Aa a rabbit for a spit , sir. 

Oh the golden days, dfcc 

«* Thus ranowned as tlwy lived 

All the days of their Utos, sir, 

Bsight examples of glory 
'To those who survive, sir. 

May we, their descendants, 

PteRvtie the same ways, sir, •• 

niat King Geoms, bka QneMi Besa, 

May have his golden days, sir. 

And may a longer reign of glory and success 

Make 1» name adipaa the ftma of good <h»en Beas.** 

Friscw, Well! is Hkat all! I thought there would 
never tie an end of it Can't jim sing any soi^ hii^ 
<ttie) 

Old Man. I hare more wHigs, but Fm itpl to foiyec 
Om woids. 
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PrUcy, Stupid! I hate people who canH remenAer 
tiie wondd of tWr songs. 

Old Man. Ah ! miss, donH hate me for the fault of 
my memory; my memK>ry is failing me sadly; Vm 
growing very old. 

Priscy. So I see ! Bat try and brash up yoidr mem- 
Gty^ and give ns another song, or PU give yon n6 
money ; ai^ I've a whole aixpence in my pocket. 

Old Man. 1 had a ma-any songs once, but IVe togot 
them aH. 

Priscy. Forget them all f Dwnce ? 

Old Man. Young lady, IVe forgot more songs in mj 
lite than you'll ever remember. 

Priscy, Saucy ! Will you play then, since you cariH 
sing ? 

Old Man to PaUy- Little miss, come here, and I wiU 
6how you how to play the organ. 

{Pattjf grinds, the old man pats her head.) 

Patty. Oh! how nice— Oh! hear me, hear me 1 

Priscy. IM me db it, let me do it — I can do it fifty times 
l^ter tbtfU you — {Priscy turns the handle the wrong way). 

Ol^ Man. That's the wrong way, miss. 
' priscy. I teU you that's the right way, and 111 doiC 
my own way. . 

Bess (stops Priscy^s hand). You must iiot, indeed; 
you'll break it 

Priscy. And if I do, what will it signify < 

Old Man. It signifies a great deal to me, miss. 

Bess. Yes ; for do you luiow this i>oor man earns lus 
brea^ by playing on this organ; and if you break it, he 
won*t be able to earn any money, or get any thing to 
eat. So, Priscy, my dear, come away^ Let it alone, 
and don't break it. 

Priscy. Break it, indeed ! And if I do break it, my 
hnamma is rich enough to pay for it. Look yonder, old 
man, do you see that new house ut the end of the vil- 
lage t That's to be our house, and mamma wfll have 
done with keeping a shop ; for mamma can't abide the 
smell of the shop, nor I neither. 

Old Man. Very likely, miss. 

Priscy. So, 3FOU aee. If I brea& year griaiing t&ti^, I 
oan pay for it. 

Old Man. Very likely, miss ; but still I would rather 
you did not break it, if you please — so I must take it 
iiam yo«— «9 ofieoce ! 
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Pfvcy (stmtfps). Nasty, vile (dd bi«|! I wi^ JM 

were handed and quartered. 

Po/iy. Hanged and quartered ! Oh* Priscy ! do yoa 
know what it is to be hanged and quiairteredt 

Bes$, Py! fy! Priscy, hanged and quartered: prettjr 
words for a young lady ! and how confd you be so very 
naughty as to stamp at an old man : you know we shoiild 
alwajTS be respectful to old people. Uncle John s^ys 
aa and mamma says so. 

Pritcy. Uncle John says so because he^s asold!-— aa 
old! as old King Cole; and your mamma aay^ so be- 
cause she's a goose. 

Patty (liftir^ up her hmds and eyes), Bfy niamma a 
goose ! 

Bets. Your own aunt a goose t ^ut you're in a pat* 
aion now, so 111 not be vexed with you. 

Priscy, Vm not in a passion («<«mp*^^l'ni not in . a 
passion; I in a passion indeed! I never ^vras in a pas- 
sion in my life! Fm no more in a^asaioa«t^^ yon 
a|«. Miss Saucebox. * >:^ 

Patty. Not in a passion ! Oh, look at her,^iiiC(r^daft a 
turkey-cock ! 

Bess, I wish I had a looking-glass to ahow her hair 
own face. 

Priscy. Here's a basin of water that will do as well, 
[I%raws water in Besses face-^then turns qmcldf 
and gives Patty a how an the ear, 

VH teach you to laugh at me, so 1 wilL , 

Pess {wiping her face). She has washed my fftoe 
nicely for me, and I love, to have a clean iace. 

Patty {holding her hand to her ear). Such a Iki?[ as sh0 
lias given me on my ear! 

Old Man (aside). A rare vixen! and so young! Su(^ 
a fury at five years old; what will she be at fifteen 1 
{aloud.) Oh fy, miss ! But come, Til sing you anothfr 
song to put you in good-humour. 

Priscy. 1 dont want to hear any of your foolish 
songs-— I dare say it will be abommably vulgar; but 
there's Patty, the ballad-singer, may stay and squall 
along with you if she pleases. I diall go home to 
mamma, and drink tea in the parlour— so good evenings 
tag-rag and bob-tail. [Exit Priscy. 

Old Man (to Patty). Since you can sing then, littfe 
miss, will you sing me a song, and I'll give you anotl^ 
er, and teach it to you. 
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'B«i«. ^I'l^, f^ wifi^^he alwAys akigs tie Bunite 
she is asked. 
Patty. Wfiat song shall I sing, Bess ? 
^evj. '* Chrer the mountains and over the moors.*^ . 

Patty sings, 

** Over tlsB moui^ins, and xmt (he moon, 
Hungry and barefoot, I wander forlorn; 
My father is dead, and my mother is poor, 
And I grieve for the days that will nerer letum. 

"Pity, kind gendemen, friends of hamanity, 

Cold blows the wind and the night's coming on; 
Give me some food for my mother, in charity- 
Give me some food, aiKi then I'll begone.** 

OM Mm. Thank yoH, my /wc— I beg pardon for be- 
ing 80 free — thank you, little miss. 

Patty, -My name is not little miss—my name is Patty, 
^nd sometimes Little Patty. Now will you sing me 
and teach me the song you promised me ? 

Old Man. And welcome, my «nEiiliQg deiir»4f youTl 
let nie laKe yon un nty knee. 

[Old M<m takes Patty on his knee and sings. 

** When first I slipped my leading-strings, 
To please her pretty Poll, 
My mother bought me, at a &tr, 
A pretty waxen dolL" 

Now try it, miss.' 

[He repeats the first line, and Patty sings it aft^ 

him — then he repeats the two next, and Patty sings 

4hem. 

Old Man. That's not quite right, miad— (A^ sings over 

<^a»n the two last lines, and she repeats). That's very 

well. [Ooes on singing. 

** Such sloe black eyes and cherry cheeks, 
The smiling dear possessed ; 
How could IkIss her oft enough, 
> ' Or hug her to my breast" 

[Patty siiigs this stanza after him. 

Bess^ Very welly indeed, Patty, you're learned ^ui 
Yery quickly. 

p€aty. Now, darling, pretty old man, sing, anolfaar 
song. 

Bess, Oh, no ; consider ke has travelled a great way 
to-day, and he must be tired and hungry. Let us go 
into tiMS kitchen, and give him something to^at. Some 
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of om snppm^ at least, we can pre ynH-eattPt w, 
Fauy f I'll give him half mine. 

Pattif, And TU give ham half miae ; TU ma Sor it 
directly. Come, my dear old man (taking him ky the 
hand) ; but you canH run ; we'll walk slowly with you, 
and show you the wa^^. 

Old Man. Sweet child^n ! IVhat is so comfortalAe 
to the heart of an old man« as to have gpod children 
about him ! [ExnaU. 



ACT II. 

'8.Ct«NE L— -Bnier Farmer and his ioi^ with a lar^e 
hamper* 

Farmer. 'Wife, I'm afraid tms hampfit- Tiaa htmm. i/>^ 
heavy for you. 

Mrs. Haynes, Oh, not at all. Pm able, and I'm ssM 
I'm wiUing, to do my share. 

Farmer, If I had not looked shari>, the widow wouU 
h^ve had the hamper. Did you hear how she sc^Med 
the wagoner about the furniture t and I coidd #ee Ap 
harm that was done to it — ^I ge'ed him a ehilikig to 
make him some amends. But where's the ohildreB« to 
■ee the china unpacked ? ^ 

Mrs. Haynes. 1*11 call them — ^Bess I Bess ! where ar» 
Ten I what are you about! 



SCENE U.'-^Enter Bess. 

Bess. Qh! mamma! there's been here a Aice qH 
man, with a grinding orsan; and he has been playing 
and singinff, and has taught PathF a fnretty «ong. He^s 
in the kitchen, mamma, where I took him, to i^ive hiio 
flome supper— I gave him half my milk, and Patty 4^v4 
him half of hers, and so did poor little Lacy* 
. Mr. Haynes. You did right, my ^ar. 
Bess. He^sg(Hngawayto4ook/«rsfo4, 
Fanner* Call him in, Bess* . ... 
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^CRNE lU^^Enier Old Man, fesf, and PaUy. 

Old Mm. God save y6u, good madam and sir: yout 
dear sweet children have been Tery good to me ; but 
though there was plenty in the larder, they said they 
h9d no fight to give any thing but their own supper. 

Farmir. Ay ; and by what vou say, I am sUre yott 
would not take, any thing front them blit what they had 
a right to gtva^ Sit down, while I unpack this here 
hamper.— -(ik&v. Haines makes the Old Man tit doum)* 
Ym sure, my fists were not made for handling such 
things : Heaven send I may break none of these crink«> 
um crankums. 

Bess and Patty. Oh ! mamma ! what pretty thingft 
they are ! let me take out some more. 

F^trmer, Hands off, you b^gages! go and set the 
table for tea. Wife, where shall I set these things % 
fctf the^ knows best in all things* 

Jl^j. Haynes. As you ask my advice, my dear, t a4- 
vi*e you not to unpack any more, till cousin Brown 
Mmself comes ; and then, if any be broke in the car* 
liage, he will see it his own self. 

Famker^ Ay, so he will : thee beest the prudentest 
wife ; and then, thee hast such a wav of putting in thy 
word, one canH do other than as thee wouldst have 
one. IToikeold man). Come^ my good sir, your gray 
hairs sha'n't be sent out at this time o^ night to look for 
lodging ; that would not be what I call right or kipd ; so 
stay wherq you be. 

Old Man, Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Haynes. Bess and Patty, get the things ready 
for tea. [Bess and Patty prepare the things for tea* 

Farmer, Let us see, my old fnend, what tunes you 
can play. 

CHd Man, But a veiy few, and please you ; my organ 
here is none of the best, and can play none but verv 
oldfashioned things. [Gives a list. 



SCENE Vf.-^ErOer Widow Ross. 

Widow* Farmer Haynes! Tve lost the hamper of 
diina. 

Fmnner. Widow Ross! how can that bel— fmryoa 
MTM had it to kwe* 
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Widmo. I say, Mr. HaarpM, I saw, wUL iii^r cgws, 
the hamper ef ohiiia a^-lhe cvao^^ with the tip^et^ #£»tuz, 
OJK the eut^ide o* the hamper. 

Farmer. Ay, widow ; but the hanger of china wa» 
directi^d to my care ; and yonder it hees^ touch it who 
dare. 

Widow. I dare, Mr. Hayned {check infj^ ht-rsclf)^ for I 
dare to aay, cousin Haynes^ if Captain Brown were 
here present, his self, he would so order ii by word of 
mouth: and, at aliy rate, your own^ood nensft^ cousin 
Hayne9, must ahow you, tjiat the chiiiit will be safer hi 
my house than here, where you've no respectable place 
to keep it in, and where youVe got all these ht;aps of 
chikken akeltering about . 

Farmer. Those children will do the china there bo 
harm ; for their mother there Kas taught them never to 
meddle with nothing as does not belong to th«jm. Here 
the china is, and here it shall atay^ widow. 

Mrs. HayneA' Now, husband, you're wrong, indeed ; 
4o, my dear husband, let her have the china. ^ lliQugh 
my cousin may be a little angry now and then, you 
should not be so hard with her ; and as to the reiSt, W6 
don?t want the china, or any thing cousin Brown has, 
except his good-will ; and that, it's to be Hoped, we shall 
have; because, no doubtt we shall try to deserve it ; so 
«et cousin a good example, dear husband, and don't be 
cro66 to her, out let her take the china, will'ee 1 

Farmer, Why, if she wasn't so cursed cross, t 
wouldn't be so stiff wi' her. 

Widow. Oh, come, now* my good cousin ; I ask it as 
.a favour, and I'm sure you can't refuse me. 

Mrs. Haynes, No, I'm sure you won't refui^e cousin, 
hijsband ; see how kind she Ipoks at yon now, husband. 

Widow, Well, what say you T sure you would not be 
disagreeable. 

Farmer. Now, she'd wheedle a bird off a bush, if it 
wasn't such an old bird as I; but old birds a'n't; to be 
caught with chaffl • * 

Mrs. Haynes. Oh^ come, sew, husband ; now it is 
your fault if you are not Mends ; you see how kind my 
cousin looks at you now. Come, come, don't plague 
her any more. 

Farmer. Yes, but I wool ; for I don't like two faceB 
under a hood. If yoq'd seen how erpss she was wi' 
them poor wagoners just now: and it's alwajp* th^ 
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way with her to them she's -not afeard of. I have 
noticed the frowning face, and the cross voice, and the 
saucy toss she has for the poor souls, that do come in 
towards the close of the evening with their halfftence 
and their pence — {mimicking Mrs, Ross). '* We don't sell 
ha'porths— we don't sell ha*porths here, friend*-go 
somewhere else." But if a rich man or a fine dressed 
lady do come in, how smooth our face docs grow in a 
trice, all smiles and simpers — *• Me'em, I should be so 
proud to serve you — sir, if this don't shute your taste— 
me'em, be pleased to look at this— any thing in my 
power, me'em, I should oblige you." Butnone'buta 
woman could do it to the life. 

Widow (aside). Now I could beat him ! 

Mrs» Haynes. But only see how she bears eten y^xxt 
mimicking, husband. See, I'm sure she's not cross now. 

Farmer, No, not this very 'dentical minute. But now 
I'd ehga&pe, tho' she has a pint to gain, she couldn't keep 
in good-humour for one half hour together. 

Widow, Oh, my dear Mr. Haynes, such a thought I 

Mrs, Haynes, Oh, husband ! 

Farmer, Well, let us see then ; saying's one thing and 
doing's another. Sit ye down here. Widow Ross, and 
let us see you keep in good-humour for one half hour 
together, and you shall have the china and my blessing. 
Now, there bees a fair challenge to a fair lady. (Tak^s 
cut his waieh, and shows it to the Widow,) There, see 
What it is by me,— one half hour, hey, Widow. 

Widow, Ah, Mr. Haynes, you're a strange man» aVt 
you 1 But you must have every thing your own way. 
Weli, I take you at your word. 

Farmer, Done, shake hands then, widow— (^A«y shake 
hands), 

, Mrs, Hflynes. Ay, do be friends, and 111 make you a 
dish of tea in a minute ; we'll set the tea-things< Bess, 
Jrun! — ^the kettle, love: and, Patty, bring the toas^ng- 
fork and toast us the toastesses. 

Fanner {puts on his spectacles). Whereas the list of 
them tunes you can play, my good friend? Let me 
' see, let me see. 

[Looks over the list, whiU Mrs. Haynes,' Bess, and 
Patty set the tea-things, and get the kettle and 
the ioasting-fork. The Widow comes forwardf 
looking at the Farmer, who examines the list, and 
seems to be speaking to the Old Man. 

no "^ 21 
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Widwa. And does the fool think he can provoke me I 
No, no. I'll keep my temper, and win my wager, and 
win my china, and win Captain Brown too when he 
comes. That brute now thinks that he can make me 
expose myself for a vixen afore cousin Brown. No, 
no ! Vm too many for him there ; I can keep my temper 
like an angel when I please. What elegant furniture 
Captain Brown has sent by the wagon ! and I conclude 
ray cousin the captain will live in the most splendidest 
fityle, and sport a |pig-^and me in it ! — ^and I will drive ! 
— Hausid then such dinners as we'll give ! and I sitting be- 
hind my own turkey, and eating off china. Oh ! the 
china ! I must have the china in the first and foremost 
place ; so now^I defy the farmer to put me off my guard. 

Mr$. Haynet, Cousin Ross, the tea is ready, won't 
you sit down) Bess, set your aunt a chair. Cousin 
Ross, here's a seat. 

Widow (going to her chair, sees the Old Man), But what's 
this ; who have we here % Do you expect me to sit 
down to tea in the room with ^ old beggar-man % 

Old Man (rising), I humbly ask the Isdy's panion, I'll 
go, miss (to Bessjt my ffood uttle misses, if you'll show 
me the way to the kitchen. 

Farmer. No, no, he shs^'n't stir a foot ; he's under my 
purtection, and he shall have my purtection, as well as 
the china, widow. 

Widow (aside). China ! always harping on the china ; 
(aloud) but I only say it's very odd to take one's tea in 
the room with a strolling vagabond. 

[The chUdren gather round the widow, and beg for 
the Old Man. . 

Patty. Oh ! aunt Ross, he's not a vagabond ; he's my 
pretty old man. 

Widow. Pretty nonsense ! 

Bess, And look at his gray hairs and his white beard. 

Widow. Well, I do look at 'em ; but one a'n't obli- 
gated to drink one's tea in the room with all the old 
men that has gray hairs, in and out of the parish, is one ? 

Mrs. Hajfnes. Oh ! sit ye do¥ni, cousin, and be agree- 
able— (ti;AurpenWAfr«. Ross). Else, if you don't, husband 
will say you've lost ycPur wager by getting out of tem- 
per ; (aloud) see, the poor old man's sitting back out of 
the way as well as he can, and he'll do us no harm. 

Widow, WeU, everybody's to do as they please, and 
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rule the roast at their own tea-table» and I*m qnite agree- 
able ; and you, Mrs. Haynes, that is so petticklar about 
your children, I^m only surprised you should let ^etm 
consort with old begger-men. But Ym quite agreeable 
since it must be so— (^tt9 dowti), 
' Farmer, Ay, ay, you do well, widow, to be upon the 
agreeable order. 

Mn, Haynes. Now we're all comfortable, and Til give 
you some good tea, to make you all more agreeable — 
(Mrs, Haynes pours out the tea). Cousin Ross, will you 
take your tea, here's the cream. I put sugar in. Is it 
sweet enough ? Is the tea strong enough ? I hope Vve 
made it to your mind t 

Widow. Oh, it's all mighty well, only it has no taste 
of tea; but I make no objections to nothing, n^i I. 

[Mrs. Haynes calls for Bess and Patty ^ and gwoB 
them a dish of tea. 

Widow, Indeed, those children do crowd one up &•, 
there's no room for one's motions. 

Mrs. Haynes, There, take your tea out yonder, Bess 
ai^ Patty, love, don't be troublesome ; and donH lean 
on your aunt Ross's chair. 

Patty. My aunt Ross is so touchy there's no coming 
within a mile of her. I'm sure mamma will let me lean 
on her chair, and get up on her chair (gets up\ and put 
my arms about her neck, and hang upon her as I like 
and love to do. 

Mrs. Haynes^ Oh, but don't quite strangle me, love. 
[TaJces Patty^s arms away, kisses, and puts her 
down. 

Go, love, go to your sister Bess, and keep, her com- 
pany* 

[Here the actors and actresses may put in any extern' 
pore tea-table talk they please. 

Farmer to Old Man. Now, my good old fettow, let's 
see what you can do for us. Coii\e, sit forwarder, and 
strike up and sing out. Here, this here song. 

Old Man (sings and plays). „ . 

** Mamma the would have ma 

To marry with Bell, 
And awa with the lass 

That I canna love weU. 
For though she is handsome 

She's cursedly cioe^ 
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And if I flboiild 1mt0 her 

I'd live by the loss. 
But oh ! that I had sic a lassy as this, 
And oh ! that I had sic a lassy as this, 
I'd kiss and caress her, 
I'd love and embrace her. 
And think myself happier 

Than Jove in his bliiBs.'* 

[Farmer joins in singing tht last stanza, and the 
widow keeps down her rising anger. Farmer 
winks at Mrs. Haynes. 
Mrs, Haynes. Oh fy ! That's not fair. 
Farmer* Cousin Ross, how did you like that song % 
Widow. Oh ! vastly fine. But it is as old as Paul's. 
Farmer. Well, gi' us somewhat that's newer, my hon- 
est friend. Let me look over the list foa another to ihy 
Blind. 

Mrs. Haynes (looking over his shoulder). Here, let him 
T»ing 

" Oh ! hov7 pleasing 'tis to please." 

Farmer. Thee should sing that thyself, wife ! Yon- 
der one knows nothing of that. 'I'hee shall sing a song 
thyself to keep the widow in tone* Sing '* At the 
brow of the hill.'* Thee used to sing that to me afore I 
was married. 

Mrs. Haynes sings. 
" At the brov7 of the hill a shepherdess dwelt. 
Who the pangs of ambition or love ne'er had felt 
A few sober maxims still ran in her head, 
That t'was better to eamere she ate her browi^bread ; 
That to rise with the lark was conducive to health ; 
And, to folks in a cottage, contentment was wealth." 

Old Man. Ah ! mistress, if I could sing so sw*eetly, I 
need have no fear for my bread. 

Farmer. Come, my old fellow, ean you sing Daniel 
Cooper? 

Old Man. No, master^ I have not the words, but I can 
play it. 
Farmer. Play away then, and 111 give ye words — 
[Farmer sings and dances. Mrs. Haynes tries in 
^ vain to stop him. 

^— " Was a lady had a tongue. 

Didn't know how to guide it. 
Kan so fast, and ran so long 

^Q mortal could abide it 
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Lady TOwed toad, lady swore. 

She did know how to gnoide it ; 
Tongue she'd-hold for half an hour. 

But tongue could not abide it." 

. Mrs, Ross. But tongue ^hall abide it, Mr. Haynes. 

Children cry out, Go on ! Go on ! Papa, that's yetf 
droll. 

Mrs- Haynes (aside to the children). No, don't vex your 
aunt Ross. 

(Farmer dances again, and sings.) 

" Put a curb upon her ton^e, 

And bid the jade go rightly, 
But the jade would still go wrong. 

She held the curb too tightly. 
Curb that tongue had never knowi^ 

Didn't know how to wear it, 
Tongue waa old and .restiff grown. 

In truth it couldn't bear it." 

Widow (starts tip anary). Mrs. Haynes t 
Farmer (half bowing, Mrs. Ross ! 

(sings agam.) 
" In truth it could not bear it.*» 

Widow (glancing her eye upon the china) aside, I wifl 
bear it. Yes, my temper I will keep, and I'll win my 
wager, I'll have the china ! 

Farmer. Widow, I'm waiting your pleasure. 

Widow (courtesying). Your most obedient (sits down 
again), nobody can say that I'm not quite agreeable* 

Enter Priscy, roaring. 

Priscy, Where's my mamma. Stand out of my way» 
children 1 I must see my mamma i 

Widow, Here I am, here I am ; who has affronted yov, 
my child ? I'll stand by you. Who has affronted you ? 

Priscy. The bread and butter, mamma, — ^there's no 
sugar upon it to-night, and I can't eat it, and you must 
come and £ive me some sugar, for it is locked im. 

Widow (aside). A fine excuse to get away. Then 111 
wish you a good evening, cousins^ and I'll send for the 
china. 

Farmer. Stay a bit — china, indeed ! Stay a bit, madam, 
the half hour isn't over yet — (puils out his watch). Ten 
minutes yet to run I So, widow, be pleased to sit down 
again. 

27» 
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Priscy. She cant stay— she aha'n'l «tay — she can't 
stay, I say. [PuUs and drags her by the arm. 

Widow {aside). But ten minutes longer, and then PU 
burst out upon him — {Priscy pulling still), 

Mrs. Haynes {to Priscy). Oh don't puH ymu* mamma 
80, she'll go with you this minute. Here% b bit of 
bread and butter for you. 

Priscy. I won't have it — (throws ii tnoay). It*snot su- 
gared. 

Farmer {picking it up). What, throw my good bread 
and butter about this way ! — {takes Priscy by the arm). 
Do you know. Miss Priscy, I've a mind to give you 
what you deserve richly — a good whipping. 

Priscy {frightened). Let me go, let me go : mamma ! 
mamma ! 

Widow. Oh ! that I should live to sit quiet at this— 
But I will have the china ! 

Farmer. You'd best be quiet, Miss Priss, I say. 

Patty. Do, Priscy ; and the pretty old man Will play 
a tune for us, and I'll sing for you. 

Priscy. I hate your pretty old man, and I don't want to 
hear him or you either. Mamma, don't let him play any 
more on that thing ; he's a saucy vagabond, mamma. 
Why don't you speak, mamma? What's come to your 
tongue, mamma 'i'^{drags her mother's arm). 

Widow {aside). Oh ! how could^l Innd my tongue over 
to the peace. Now, sir, I tell you, he shall not play 
any more; I've won my wager; my time's out; and 
now, sir, let me tell you — 

Farmer {takes out his watch). Stay, stay, not so fast ; 

you go by me ; I've five minutes yet to the good, sit ye 

still, widow, or china stays here. He shall not play any 

more, hey ! sha'n't he 1 I don't understand that, madam. 

In my house I'm the master ; play on, my good friend. 

[During this speech, Mrs. Haynes keeps Priscy quiet^ 

and Bess and Patty give her tea, and try to please 

her. 

Play this here, about the man who had a dumb wife, and 

who got the doctor to cut her chattehng-strings. 

{Old Man sings.) 

t ^ Her fEumlties she triea. 

She stuns the house with noise, 

And rattles in his ears like a drum, ditim, dram." 
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I 

CidMtttt. TfaenhegoeBtoibedocUMT "tooaMbiniof 
his wo.'' I forget what he say«, b«t tiie doctor xi(- 

plies, 

" But I'U IteU you what yott'U do 
For to ease you of yoor wo, 
Take tfaye end of a hazelbeny rung, runf , rung. 
Anoint her body round, 
Till she makes the bouse resound, 
And when the charm is over she'll be duitib, dumb, dumb." 

[The widow during this song makes sundry cantor" 
tions of disdain^ and writhes in the agony of sup* 
pressed rage, 
- Fttrmer {J09n$ in si^tging), 
" And when the charm is over shell be dumb, dumb, dumb.*' 

Widow {starts up fur%ous\ Now 111 bear this nb long- 
er ! Flesh and blood can't bear it ! Farmer Haynes, 
you're the rudest, most ungenteelest bear in the parish ; 
the greatest bear in all England, and a savage into the 
bargain. No one but a savage could behave so to a lady 
jike me in his own house. To go for to set such a fel- 
low as that upon me, sir ! To take a strolling grirHling- 
organ ballad-singer's part against me and my daughter 
Phscy^ sir! 

Farmer {bowing). Have you done, madam! Then 
now, wife, you'll keep the china. Widow, look what 
the minute-hand says, slow and sure, you've fairly lost 
your wager. [Holds his watch to the widow. 

Widow. Have I so ? I mind your watch as little as I 
do yourself. 

[Snatches the watch, and dashes it to pieces* 

Farmer (picking it up). So, so, so. The wisest man 
of us all can't foresee what a woman in a passion wUl 
do. 

and 111 do 




t and flies at tk^ 
organ, 
Bess, O, Prisey, stop ! stop ! — (catching her), 
Patty (running after her). Oh, cousin ! cousin ! — {hangs 
upon Prisey), 

[Prisey struggles and tries to push thmn doum^ and 
at last throws down the organ. 
Widow. There's a lass of spirit—there's my own 
.daughter! 
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OUMoH. Oh, miss! miss! have mercy, yon have bro- 
h&nitr^^a my i^ ! my all ! 
Bess. She has broken it ! Oh! Oh ! Oh! 
Paity. Poor old man ! what will you do t I wish I 
could mend it for you. 

[WhUe the children are busy deploring and picking 
up the organ, and the Farmer kneels down trying 
to set a to rights, the Old Man puUs off Us dis- 
I guise, and shows that he is Captain Brown: ap- 

pears in his uniform, and comes behind Mrs. 
Haynes and the Widow while they are saying the 
two next sentences. 
Widow, Lord, what a noise about toeaking a vaga- 
bond's organ. 

Mrs. Haynes. Oh, but, cousin Ross, it's his all, consid- 
er; and he's not a vagabond. 

[Captain Brown claps the Widow and Mrs, Haynes 
on the shoulder, and looks in the face of each with- 
out speaking. The Widow and Mrs. Haynes 
start back, Mrs. Haynes with a gesture of pleas- 
ure, Mrs, Ross of fear. Farmer rises suddenly^ 
children start up^^aU stand for one instant sUent 
and astonished. 
Mrs. Haynes, Cousin Brown ! my dear cousin Brown ! 
Widow. Captain Brown ! May I believe my own 
eyes ! 

Farmer. Cousin Brown, you're welcome home, shake 
bauds. [Children crowd round Mr, Brown. 

Bess. Cousin Brown ! But is it cousin Brown 1 
Patty, Is it really cousin Brown t Sir, are you cousin 
Brown 1 

Widow. So you don't know cousin Brown when you 
see him. 

, Patty. But how did you come? did you come by the 
wagon, with the china and the furniture % 

Bess. No, no; look, I've found out how he came; 
look at these things ! 

Patty. So you're not my pretty Old Man! My good- 
ness \ and here^s his white hair that I stroked, it's all a 
wig ! only think ! and his long beard ! Oh ! look {holds 
it before her chirC^, it was tied on so ! 

Bess. And his old coat — {holds it up). Well, I really 
took him for an old grinding organ man. 
Widow. So did I, lud forgive me ! 
Farmer. So, widow, this is the strolling vagabond you 
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would not let sit in the room with yon, the beffar-t^an 
yavk would not have the children consort wiUi» key ! 
and he has heard all, widow, iud this ia none o* my 
doing — ^innocent as a lamb, wife — all your own doiag^ 
widow— as you brew so niust you bake. 

Mrs. Haynes. Oh ! don^ taunt her now. 

Widow (not minding the Fitnna'^goes to Mr, Brotpn). 
La ! Captain, but I'm sure you're above taking offenee 
or exceptions at any thing as passed when 1 did not 
know you was my relative. I'm sure I did not know 
you from Abraham. Who'd have thought of your be- 
ing a gentleman, and a captain, and peiHcklarlv Captain 
Brown, in that tiiere queer disuse. And what could 
make you come upon us all m this strange sort of 
wayt 

Mr. Brown, A very simple motive, Mrs. Ross; I 
wished to satisfy myself about the real tempers of thcne 
with whom i am to pass the rest of my da3n3. And I am 
satisfied, quite satisfied, Mrs. Ross. Even in the finest 
new house in the village, and with the finest lady, I beg 
to be excused from livmg, since I see what sort of har« 
mony I must expect — ^you know I declared I had a par- 
ticular objection to crying children. Miss Priscy. 

Priscy (cryingy hides her face with Mrs, Rosses arm). 
Oh! oh! oh! 

Mr, Brown. So, cousin Discord, fare ye well ; and 
now, my sweet cousin Concord, I hope you will let me 
live with you, and I will endeavour to add as much to 
your happmess, as I am sure you will to mine. 

Mrs. Haynes. Oh, cousin Brown ! we shall be glad to 
have you live with us. You were so kind to my chil- 
dren too ; I see you're as good-natured as you used to 
be when you were a boy. Well, my dear husband, we 
shall all be so happy, only I'm sorry our house is really 
not good enough for cousin Brown. 

Farmer. Cousin Brown, you see, my dear, is one that 
thinks more of the folk that's in the house, than o' the 
house itself, and I like him the better therefore. 

Widow (aside). La \ how long will they go on pala- 
vering one another, all to fret and vex me. Oh ! why 
didn't I find out that it was Captain Brown sooner ! To 
lose furniture, and china, and gig, and husband, and cap- 
tain and all I But I won't give that brute of a farmer 
the satisfaction to see it : I'll put a good face on the 
matter to the last. 

03 ^ 
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Farmer. Whem ne yoo now, widow t 

Widow, Wheie am Inowl gone ! gone ! gone ! nerer 
to set mj foot in yoor hjrpocritical house again : Coaw 
along, Priscy. 

Prucy, Oh ! mamma. It*s i^ your fault* all yoar 
fault. [ElxewU Widow and Pnscy, 

Widow. My fault, saucebox ! — (sUgipmg Priscy on the 
back). 

Fmrmer, Now we shall have some dianee of |ieaoe, 
and belike may hear our own ears again. Hark ! what's 
cousin going to say to our Bess I 

Captain B. My dear good little diildren, in the whc^ 
course of my life I never ate a supper I liked so well as 
that you gare me. {To the Farmer and Mrt, Haynes. )— 
From the first moment I saw your Bess, and Patty, and 
little Lucy, and e<Mnpared them to Miss Priscy, I knew 
what their parents must be. Indeed, we may alwajFS 
jndge of the parents by seeing their children. 



mm or the ORnmni^ oboaii. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONJS. 

Mka. Bkidokman. 

Makokkt, wife of Robin. 

WiNMT BitAKif lOAN, wlfo 4!i Wiftttf . a beggv. 

Bbm, dad^htelrorMr. aiidMr8.Bndgeiaaii. ' 

Mk. Bkidokman. 

Robin, Mr. B.'s gatekeeper. 

Watty, a beggar. 

Dumb Andy, a beggar boy. 

Gkobgk, a footman of Mr. Bridgeman'a. 
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ACT L 

6CENE I.— il porter's lodge belonging to Bridgemm 
Castle. Margery Woods and old &bin her husband at 
stntper. A stool between thetn^ on which is a large bowl 
of potatoes and some milk* 

Margery. Robin, dear» the handlers toward ye, take 
the cup. The milk is fresh from the cow, and I milked 
ber myself. 

Robin. Then it's as good as cream to my liking, Mar* 
gery, love. 

Margery, That's welL I'm thinking, Robin, how it*s 
forty good year, come Holantide next, we've been this 
ways, we two, taking our bit and sup together, and not a 
cross word or look ever came betwix' us. 

Robin, Not one; no, nor the shadow of the like. 
Thanks to you, Margery, and myself too, that had the 
luck to get such a wife. Praise be to God for it ! 

Margery. Why then, Robin, I wonder now is there 
many score of the great folk in the county, let alone the , 
kingdom, who could say as much I 

Robin. Any wav, there's our own master and mistress 
above at the castle might say as much for themselves, 
was they as good an age as we two, Margery. I don't 
doubt but they're as happy in the castle as we in the 
cabin ; but it*s not always so. 

Margery. Well, the^r desarve it, for it's they that are 

food to the poor and kind to all, to m^ knowledge ; and 
never got asleep without remembering them next to 
yoursellT Robin, m my prayers ; the housekeeper too, 
she shall have my good word in heaven, was it only for 
•the cure of the asthma she gave you, Robin^ though it 
did you no good, my poor man. 

Robin. But that was no fau't of hers ; sure it was the 
same bottle she took herself, God bless her! and the 
II. 38 
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cbilder too. Well, aren't they fine chflder, and good 
ehildert 

Margery. No better ever lighted up the mother'9 
eyes. 

Robin. Sorrow better! the mother might well be 
proud of 'em. 

Margery, Even the little cratur itself, Master Jos. 
See yonder, in the comer, all the chips he gathered for 
me to make us a bright blaze at night, Robin ; and Miss 
Bess too, who had the thought to puU all them rushes 
for the candles for us ; and Master Caesar ! ay, that's the 
clever little fellow that will be the rery moral of his fa^ 
ther, Lord love him ! See here how he mended my 
bellows for me, and was kneelmg and hammering at 'em 
till myself was ashamed. 

Robin. To my thinking them bellows are better than 
new again. It was a pleasure to him, 111 engage, for 
he has a kind heart, and a good big one too of his own 
in that Uttle body of his. (A beU rings.) 

Hark ! there's the gate bell. 

Margery, Sit you still, Robin, it's I will answer the 
gate. [Exit Margery. 

Robin. Why, she's as young and supple on her foot 
as when first I danced with her for the cake at the pat- 
tern on the green. Ay, it's good-will that keeps the 
foot supple and the heart strong. 

(He sings to the air of LangoiUe.) 

I. 

'\0h ! the qnick thoaght of woman to help m midl tkii^; 

Not a torn of life's tiodblm but what she can ease ; 
Still the worst she can lighten, and laugh at the small things. 

And still what she does, it is all done to please. 
Dear joy of my old days ! Warm pulse of my heart's life ! 

The bleasinf yoa'Te been, and the blessinff youll ever be. 
None knows, Oh ! ma V oumeen ! Oh ! Maoffy, my own wife ! 

None knows all yott'ye done, all you're doing for me ! 

II. 

"All the times that I'ye felt you my fond heart relieving. 
There's none knows but me, darling, none knows but me ; 

And the soft word for anger, the hope-look 'gainst gneving, 
No, there's none knows but me, dear, that knows them iiom thee ! 

Jfow thinking it over, the heart-swell I'm taking. 
Till my too^e it cant tell it, the ftint voice is 1 



Then sooner than speak it, my heart wonld be breaking, - 
Oh! tis he can worst tell it that feels it th^ most !'* 
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jRohm (to Margeryj at she rHum$). WeH, Madgy dear, 
what was it t Who was in it T 

Margery. Twas only a parcel of them beggars that 
wanted to know could they get through the gate up to 
the castle, and I toM them no beggars was allowea in- 
side the gate any ways, biit if they had a paper Td send 
it up for them to Mistress Lovemore, the housekeeper, 
for the charitable ladies. But they had no paper, or pe- 
tition, or certificate at ail, though the woman said she 
had been burnt out ; now if she was burnt out, why had 
not she a paper to show, with names as usual! 
Rolnn. Troth, that did not look h<Hiest. 
Margery. And then, too, besides, another thing, the 
Ould man, though he was by way of being blind, axed me 
was that white house on the hill the parson's or the 
priest's. 

Bobin, Then that was a slip of the tongue ; but the 
woman might have insensed him it was a white house. 

Margery. No, Robin dear, you're always too good; 
the woman was with her back to it, and had never no- 
ticed it ; she turned her round that minute to look for it 
through the trees, and by the same token she hit me a 
great thump on the head with one of her childer's heads 
that was on her back, and. Lord forgive me for the 
thought if I'm wrong, but I could not help thinking to 
myself, when I heard the child did not cry, and felt the 
'sort of a thump its head gave me, That child's no more 
a child nor I am, nor flesh and blood at all, but wood, or 
stone, or the like, dressed up to cljeat Christians chari- 
tably inclined, which is a shame, you know, Robin dear. 
Lord forgive me if I'm wrong ! 

Robift, Amen. Then that would be a shame and a sin ; 
but I can't think they would venture to be so wicked m 
the country. The Dublin beggars, they say, have a 
many tricu with them — but not in the country, sure. 

Margery. Well, I can't take upon me to say ; 1 ax their 
pardon if I wronged them any way ; but they have taken 
themselves off, and Tm not sorry for it, for I did not like 
the looks of them much, any of the kU^ barrios a boy 
they had with them, that did not say a word good or baa, 
but looked very pitiful, and my heart warmed to him, 
and I had a mind to bring him in to give him a hot po- 
tato and a draught of the buttermilk. 

Robm. Oh, tlusn, that was like you, aod why would 
sot yet 
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M^rgiry. Wky, Robin, beGwise I was not Ton» nor 
ever was half so good I and sure enough, the thump on 
my head I bliere made me crosser than I ou^ht to be in 
rason ; but it's past now, and no more about it ! I must 
be going to loot after the white cock that has taken an 
ugly fancy to roost down in the tattered bam at Killo- 
guenesawce— (Jlfar^vf^ puis <m her cloak), 

Rohm. Then I wonder he would, when he has every 
convenience here and at home that a cock could want. 
Well, rU be weeding a bit before the door while you^ie 
away, Margery, it's so lonesome to be sitting idle 
Where's my weeding*knife 1 

Margery, Here, amd take your straw mat to kneel 
upon, Robin ; 1 won't have ye forget UuU^ or the knee 
will get the rheumatis again. God bless it and you till 
I come back ! \ExewiU* 



SCENE IT. — An old ham, beggars, viz., Watty Brannh 
gan, seemingly an old man with a long beard ; Winny 
Brannigan, with a large bundle on her back, the heads of 
two injants peeping out at the top. She carries a kettle 
in her hand, Andy Dolan, a boy, follows her, 

Winny B, Bad luck to the onld woman, then, at tfie 
gate, that would not let us into the castle. 

Watty B. Tut ! what matter, sure we'll find a gap in 
the hedge ; I warrant we'll get over the ditch or the wall 
asy ; there never was ditch or wall yet I wouldn't get 
over Viri' pleasure, and I'd rather, too, than be beholden 
to a gate or a gatekeeper, that's always saucy and purse- 
proud, more or less. 

Winny. Andy, dear, help me with these childer off my 
back. That was an unlucky thump the child's head 
gave «that awkward old woman. I was afraid of my life 
she'd have suspected something, so I pinched Snkey, 
the live twin sister, to make her cry. Come then, dar- 
ling Sukey, till I give you something to eat. Andy, 
throw the wooden child from ye. Sukey's jealous of 
her, and won't cat till the other's out o' the way. 

Watty. Andy, get you to the door now, and mount 
^ard for us ; mind and give as notice Uie minute you'd 
9ee any one at all coming. 

[While Winny ^rannigan is feediw her ekild% 
Watty Brannigan is taking off his beard* 
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We may Test as here awhile, and better do so to give 
time for them to think u» gone clear off. Well, it^s a 
mighty tiresome thing, this being an ould man, though 
you think little of it, Winny Brannigan, and being to be 
Mind into the bargain. 

Wmny, And a very bad blind man you are$ Watty 
Brannigan, as ever begged the road! What made yoa 
iet on that you saw ^e white house on the hill ! 

Watty. What matter! sure, I heard of the white house ! 
And if you go to crossness, Wtnny Brannigan, I'd tell 
you a piece of my mind, that you'll be the niin of us all 
one of these days, with those two twins that you will 
have, right or wrong. 

Wirmy. I must have twins, and I will, Watty Branni- 
gan. There's nothing at all moves the quality so much 
as a poor cratur with twins. 

Waity. Ay, if she's a widow and they be orphants. 
But the mother must always be a widow-woman. 

Winny. Well, and I've no objections in life, Watty 
Brannigan, to being a widow. 

Watty, All in good time, Winny. But, in the mean- 
while, Where's my wooden leg 1 Give it me till I fosteii 
it on, mntixt, 

Winny. Your leg! I have not it at all, Watty. I had no 
say to it — (her child cries). Hush, hush, honey! Then 
troth, here's the leg in the bottom o' the bundle. And 
what manner of man are you going to be now« pray, 
Watty 1 

Watty. What should I be' but a disabled soldier? 
Ssre, didnt we hear at the public house there abow, 
that the quality at the castle are related somehow, or 
connected someways, or mighty <^onies of the Dutchess 
of Wellington ; and the duke's all the go now ; and sure, 
tbey cannot but give half a crown alter the battle of 
Waterloo to a disabled soldier like me. 

Winny. Waterloo's too racent; you'd better have been 
at the battle of Vim^Bira. 

Watty. Or at the burning of Moscow. But the duke 
was not there, was he f Bom me ! if I know, was ho 
or no. 

Winny. Sorrow^a-know, know I ; so you'd better not 
be meddling with Moscow ^ all, Watty Brannigan. 
Come from Spain or Portugal, that's asy : and what vnSl 
yon say for yourself now ? Have your story pat out of 
the face, and not bungle it as you* did when you tould 
28* 
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the gentleman yonM smnred under AdmiFd Hodd te 
Gibraltar. Hash, hush, child ! 

Watty. I grant ye that was a tittle mistake to a gen- 
tleman ; bat if it had been a lady she woald never have 
noticed : and it was all along of my hanng been a sailor 
in the morning, which confused my head with the grog 
I took. But as to getting a story by heart, to t^ ont 
o' the face, I lave that to you, vVinny Brannigan ; it*s 
what I could never compass, and scorn to do any way, 
for my genus always supplies me with memory enough 
on the spot. 

Wtimy. Oh ! youVe a great genus, Watty Brannigan ; 
but they say liars had need of lon^ memortes. 

Watty. Pot on your black bonnet then, will . you, 
Winny, and take your red cloak about you, and be da- 
cent ; for now you*re to be a poor soldier's wife, yen 
know, you must be dacent. Now mind, and don*t call 
yourself a follower of the camp, as you did at Cairick. 

Winny. Oh! never fear: give me the cfailder on my 
back. 

Watty. Now, Winny Brannigan, I won^t stir a step 
wid you, if you have twins: for that cursed wooden 
child of yours will bring us to the House of Industry 
yet, if you donH wean yourself from it. Take your one 
live child in your arms, and a lovely child it is, and be 
eontint 

Winny. Why then it is a lovely child, Watty, true 
for ye ! 

Watty. And, Winny, am not I a good soldier now, 
with my wooden leg, and my cut in my forehead, and 
my eye that I lost at the trenches at Vim^bra. 

Wtnny. Trenches, was there trenches in it I 

Watty. There was, I'U take my bo(^-oath. 

Wtftfiy. Whether or no, let me settle the bandage 
over your eye. 

Watty. And now for a glass to good lock, my dear, 
and well be off. 

[Takes awi a boiile of whiskey : Watty aniWinn^ 
Brannigan drink by turns. 

Watty. But Where's Andy the boy; here, Andy, here's 
liquor that will make a cat speak, and a man dance. 

Andy. Til take none, I thank yon, I have an oath 
again It 

Watty. AsyoapkuM; Biore'a the fool yon! Batwfaat 
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dial the boy be tohday (tumingto Wkm^)^ eludlhe bea 

ballad-singer or Dumb Andy 1 

Witmy. Try the baHad-singex^-fling a bit, Andy, till 
we see what's in yoa. 

(Andy sings mnarnfuUy.) 

*' My fiitherhe lived in the bog (tf Allen, 
And he had neither a house nor a place to dweS ki. 
By the laws, he had neither land nor living, 
But what the neigbboorB chose to give him." 

Watty, By the laws ! That will never do, that^s too 
dismal a ditty by half, Andy ; try the sprig of shillala; 
man alive, pluck up a spirit. 

(Andy attempts to sing.) 

« Who ha« e'er had the luck to eee Donnybrook fahr, 
• An Iriahnan all in hia clory is there, 

With his sprig of shiUala, and ahunrock so greea.** 

(His voice faHs.) 

Winny* Oh ! that will never do, Andy. 
Watty » Blood \ man, can't you put a little life in it, as 
Idol 

(Watty Brannigan sings), 

<* Och ! love is the soul of a nate Irishman, 
He loves all that's lovelv, he loves all he can ; 

With his sprig of shillala, and shamrock so green. 
His heart is right honest, he's open and sound, 
No maUce nor envy is there to be found. 
He courts, and he marriee, he drinks, and he fights, 
He loves, och ! he loves, for in that he delights ; 

With his sphg of shillala, and shamrock so green, 

** Who has e'er had the luck to see Donnybrook (air, 
An Irishman all in his glory is there, 

With his spri? of shillala, and shamrock so green. 
His clothes spick and span nev^, without e'er a speck, 
A nice Barcelona tied round his nate neck. 
He goes to a tent, and he spends half a crown. 
Comes out, meets bis friend, and for love knocks him down,— — 

With his sprig of shillala, and shamrock so green." 

Watty. Try it now, Andy: can't you sing it as I do, 
itt the true spirit t 

Andy. No, I can't sing at all at all, since I lost my 
mother. 

Winmy. Oh the cratur ! we won't ax him to sing. 

WaUy^ Noy I'd bawl my lungs oat for him sooner Bf , 
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self, or be a soldier, or a sailor, or a blind iiiaii,<Mr any 

thing at all. 

Wimiy, And I the same, Andy. 

Watty. No, we'll not be so cra^ to az you to sh^ 
Bfainst the grain, Andy ; nor to do any thing at all but 
what ye like, long as ever we ean do for ye, my boy. 

Andy, Thanks to yees, then, I'm ready to do any 
thing at all I can ; and if it's pleasing to you, Pd rather 
work than not. 

Watty, Work ! Troth well not set ye to work any 
how, that would be too bad. But what wiU you be tkt 
day, Andy ? 

Andy, Oh ! what can I be this day, but what I am 
every day, a poor orphan boy. 

Watty, Then be Dumb Andy stiB. 

Winny, But why must he 4>e dumb ? Sure, if he was 
to speak for himself, I thiidc he'd touch a heart of stone. 

Watty. Ay, but not the heart of the rich, that's harder 
than the stone—some of them rich, I wouldn't say aU. 
But any way, there are so many orphan-boys about 
now, the quality's tired of them; and we must al- 
ways be having something new and out o* the way, tp 
draw the tear from the* eye, or the money from the 
pocket. 

Winny, Pocket ! sorrow pocket have they now to 
carry the little charity in that they might have, had 
they the pocket Thev have no pity now ; for without 
the white pocket-handkerchief what would the ladies 
do with the tears 1 Oh ! it's 1 that knows every turn of 
them. But hush, tiM I hear — ^wfaat noise is that I hear, « 
Andy? 

Andy, Tis only the pig grunting, ma'am. 

Winny, 'Twas not that I A'ord — I'd know a pig when 
I'd hear him, sure. — It was more like a cock crow. 

Watty. Maybe then it was the geese you A'amf, if 
there's geese in it. No, faith, I have it now — ^it was 
this white cock crowing. Murder! here's a woman 
coming up the hill-^by the laws ! its our old one of the 
ffate — Out of that wid yees! — over the gripe, smart, 
. Winny Brannigan I Come along after, Andy, smart ! 

[Exettnt Winny and WaUy. 

Andy (aside^ paunng before he goes off). Oh ! if it was 
pleasing to Heaven ! and if it could be without oifenoe 
to these that has been father and mother to me, when 
vune was took from me» I'd like better to Ibltow some 
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honest industry , sooner nor this cheating life of a dumb 
beggar. But what help ! could I turn traitor, or inform- 
er, or runaway ^ — (jMusing), No, I can be nothing else 
-^I must be Dumb Andy. [Exit Andy* 



SCENE III. — A lawn he/ore the ^teps oftt castle, Cttsar, 
Bess, and Joscelin. CtBsar has a paper kite in his hand—' 
Bess is stretching out the tail of the kite^^Utle Joscelin 
is looking on^ admiring. 

Jos. What a beautiful kite ! and what a fine long tail ! 

Cttsar, Bess, what are you about ? 

Bess, My dear, 1 am fastening some bobs to the tail, 
several are wanting. 

Casar {holding the kite up and looking at it). Well, my 
dear kite, you certainly are a beauty ! My father was 
very good to give me a breastbone for you, and to help 
me to make you as he did, with his own hands, and 
with his own head too ; and you know, Bess, he says, 
and I think it is very true, that head is a great deal bet- 
ter than hands : without papa's head, Mr. Kite, you 
would have been a very different kite from what you 
are. 

Jos, Without papa's head — what do you mean, Caesar ? 

Casar, My dear little boy, I mean the inside of papa's 
head ; but you cannot understand, you are not old enough 
yet to understand about the insides of heads. 

[CiBsar hums a tune, 

Jos, Stoop down to me, Caesar, I want to whisper — it 
is a secret that Bess must not hear — (whispers). Does 
Bess know about the song that you are making 1 

Bess, I hear you, Jos, take care. 

Casar (stopping his mouth). Can you never hold your 
tongue, Josceline t 

Bess, My dear Caesar, I knew it long before Josceline 
told me. 

CtBsar, How, pray? Who could tell you?--nobody 
knew it but myself. 

Bess. Well, you told me. 

CiBsar, I! 

Bess, Yes, you— you were roaring it out last night 
after you were in bed ; I must have been deaf if I had 
not heard yon. 
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CtBur. What! through the wfiilt 

Best. Through twenty walls I coiild have heard you. 

Cdisar. And how did you like it ? 

Bess. If you'll sing it again now, I shall be M» to 
judge ; but I was too sleepy last night. 

Jos. Do sing it, Caesar : sing it for me. 

Cetsar. WeU, so I will, while Bess is finishing those 
bobs for the tail, which will never be finished, I think. 

Bess, My dear, they will be finished in five minutes, 
if you will sing to Josceline, and not stand with your 
eyes fixed upon me, for that makes all the things slip 
out of my fingers. 

CiBsar. Now that is the most ridiculous feeliiiff! / 
never feel that ! — When I am doing any thing, 1 don't 
care how many people stand with their eyes fixed 
upon me. 

Bess, Very likely, because you are a man ; but I am a 
woman. 

Casar. And must not a woman be looked atl TU be 
bound she'd be soon sorry for that. What do you curl 
your hair for? 

Bess. Sing your'noble kite song for Josceline. 

Casar {dears his throat). Now, Bess, do you remem- 
ber what my father told you about Pindar ? ' 

Bess. Yes, yes. 

Ccuar. Then please to remember, my kite song is 
an irregular ode, you comprehend ; so, Bess, you are 
never to mind the length or the shortness of the lines, 
or the number of the feet; no counting upon your 
fin^rs. 

Bess. No, no, my fingers are too busy — sing, only sing. 

Jos, Pray sing. 

(Casar sings). 

high! my kite, high! 

Casar. Now the measure changes. 
Bess. Well, we shall find that out^-only sing, don*t 
say. 

Transparent gauze paper, 

As light as thin vapour, 

Speeds your elegant form, 

To contend with the storm. 
My pretty kite, fiy, 
Hign ! high ! my kite, hif h f 
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CiBftfr. These two laftt lines ate the chorus, Joseefine 
Jos, Choras ! very well — sing on, Cssar. 
Ctuar {painting to the kite as he sings). 

Proud arches your outline, 

Nice tackle your fine twine ; M 

Full four 'yards and a nail, M 

Your magnificent tail ; W 

Oh ! my pretty kite fly, 1 

H%h ! h^ I my kite, high ! * 

Cajot. Now you are to imagine the kite going up into 
the air. 

Bess. Well, well, we will imagine whatever yon « 

please, if you will only go on. \ 

Yes, yes, fancy sees thee. 

Hard striving to please me ; j 

Now rising, now falling, ^ 

Perplez'd by my bawling; 
It iutters, it flickers, 
It rallies, it bickers. 
Ah! poor thing! see it dies** 
No ! It mounts to the skies. 
My pretty kite, fly. 
High ! mgh ! my kite, high f I 

Loose the string, 

Give it wing ; 

Have your will ! 

Take your fill ! 

Breast the air ! 

Have a care ! ' 

Clear the trees ! 

Catch the breeze ! 

Fly. fly, my kite, fly ! 

High! high! my kite, high! 

Oh ! the joy of all hearts, 
Look, look, how it darts ; 
See the tail how it streams^ 
See the light haw it gleams. 

Fly, fly, my kite, fly ! 

Htg^! high! my kite, high! 

It holds its course fiiir — 
A white bird in the air : 
Mark the bird as it flies ! 
Now a speck in the skies ! 
A bright spoi in the gleam ! 
A black mote in the beam ! 

Fly, fly, my kite, fly ! 

High ! high ! my kite, high ! 

Jos. Oh ! Bess, Bess ! Caesar ! look, look at these odd 
people coming ~what are they ? 
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Best, Beggars, I believe. — A ecMert a poor soUier 
with a wooden leg. 

Ctuar, With a wooden leg !-^poor man! letmeq>eak 
to him. 

Enter Watty and Winny Branniganf and Andy, 

Watty (in the character of a soldier). Oh! long life to 
you, pretty masters and miss, and may you never know 
sorrow as we do. 

Be98. Poor man! what sorrow have you known ? 

Watty. Sure I've six little childer, that has not a bit 
to ate since yesterday morning, and I, a cripple, that 
has lost my limb. 

Winny. Oh ! Miss, if you'd seen my husband that is 
in the hospital, lying when his leg was cut off. 

Jos. Leg cut off! 

Watty. Ay, was it, m2A\»r^-{sighinff deeply) 

Jos. Did not it hurt you very much f 

Watty, It did master, terribly; but {turning to C(Bsar) 
I have the comfort to think I lost it in the service of my 
country, and 1 stood m}*^ ground in the day of battle. 

C(Esar (aside), I like him, Bess, he's a brave fellow. ' 

Watty. But now I'm no more good in the army, on ac- 
count of my wooden leg, and of this my wound in my 
head. And if it had not been for my good wife here, 
miss, I should have been lost entirely ; for there I was 
left on the field of battle, under heaps of the bleeding. 

Jos. (shrinking). The bleeding! Oh!,, 

Watty, The bleeding, and the groaning, and the dying; 
and myself, I must have died, or been buried alive, but 
for her, that come to search for me, and found me, and 
saved me. 
^JBess. Oh! what an excellent woman. 

CtMor. Come with me, brave man, I will show you 
the way to the servants' hall, and then I will go and ask 
papa to give you something. 

Winny (to the three children). Health, wealth, and pros- 
perity to yees. 

Watty. The Lord presarve yees ! a long life to you, 
master, and may you live till the world's tired of you; 
and a happy death to yees. 

Jos. What is the matter with this poor boy? he looks 
Tfiiy melancholy. 

Waity, Because he's a great infliction: he's deaf and 
dumb from his birth master. 
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Ciuar. Deaf and dmnb! 

[Andy make* signs that he cannet speak or hear, 

Jos.' Cannot he speak! poor! poor! poor boy!— 
{Takes him by the hand to lead him). I will lead you, dnmb 
boy, bot you cannot hear me. 

Ctuar. And what battles were yon in, soldier! I like 
to hear of battles. 

Watty, Then it's I can tell you enough about them, 
master, and too much. 1 sarved under the great Gen- 
eral Wellington. 

Casar, Oh ! did you! then come to papa, and tell him 
all about it. Oh ! take care ! take eare, man ! youVe 
put 3rottr wooden leff through my kite ; and the fail, boy, 
you are all entangled in it. ! my kite ! my kite is 
spoiled ! 

[Josceline and Cttsar try to disentangle the man and 
hoy^ hut they cannot. Andy makes signs of being 
sorry, CiBsar, after giving one stamp of aniget^ 
recolleets himself, and says, calmly , 

Casar, I won't be angryr-rm sure you did not do it 
OB purpose— (^6 cuts the tail of the kite). There, now, it 
is all over. Come with me, and I will ask papa to give 
you something, and I can give the boy a coat of my 
own, only it will be rather too short, I am afraid ; but 1 
can give him a hat, and a pair of shoes for his poor bare 
feet. [Exit CmsoT and Bess, 

Andy {astdi). What a kind-hearted little fellow ! now 
it's a sin to go to impose upon him. [Exit Andy, 

Watty. It's likely we shaU make something of our 
visit to this castle. It's not in every castle we find the 
l&es of these. [Exit Watty and Winny, 



SCENE TV.-^A Han in Bridgeman Castle— a gallery at 
one end of the hall, and a staircase leading to it.^-Mr, 
and Mrs, Bridgeman and Bess* 

Bess (out of breath, yet eagerly speaking, cooking at her 
father and mother by turns). Oh, papa! oh, mamma! 
she's the most excellent woman — she dragged her hus- 
band off the field of battle with her own hands ! Papa, 
she's a most excellent woman ; and her nose is very 
like mamma's, 1 assure you : and his leg—he has a 
wooden leg, sir. And do you know, mamma, he can tell 

II. P 29 
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vou all about the Dutchess of WeUington, I am sniet for 
he ia perfectly well acquainted with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Yes, perfectly, ma'am, I assure you; he 
served under him ; he said so ; and then anoth^ misfor- 
tune, they have a dumb boy, papa. 

Mrs. B, A dumb boy^ have they f I am sure I have 
not a dumb girl. 

[Mr. Bridgeman, leaning over the rmls of the gal- 
lery, 

Mr. B. I don't understand one word of your whole 
story, Bess ; you have so mixed a leg and a nose, and 
the Duke of W ellington and a dumb boy, together. Sup- 
pose you were to take breath aad time to separate 
these things. 

Enter desar^ runnings out of breath. 

' Best. Oh! here comes Caesar, sir! and he can tell it 
you a great deal better than I can. 

CiBsar {holding his sides). Oh ! oh ! oh ! if I had not 
run so very fast — 

Mr, B. Why all this desperate hurry, good folk I 
Is your man wi;h a wooden leg running away ? 

C(Bsar {indignantly). Running away ! He, sir ! nm- 
iiing away ! No, papa, 1 assure you he is not a man to 
run away. He is too brave to run away ! Oh ! Sir, I 
wish you had but heard all the things he has been telling 
me about himself and the Duke of Wellington. He has 
been in I cannot tell you how msmy battles,' and he has 
a great cut, this long, across his forehead, and he 
speaks of it just as I would of a cut in my finger; and 
)ie lost his right eye in one battle, and his leg was shot 
off at last. And he says, papa, that he lost £dl in doing 
his duty, and therefore he is content ; and if he could 
he would march again to-morrow, and fight in the de- 
fence of his king And his country ; he must be a brave 
man, must not he ? Oh, papa, do come down stairs and 
see him. I think such a man as he tj, does deserve to 
be rewarded ; and I am sure you will give him some- 
thing, won't you, papa % 

Mr. B. Certainly, if he is such a man as you have 
described him to be. 

Bess and Casar {clapping their hands). I thought so! I 
was sure papa would. 

Bess, And, mamma, you will give something to the 
woman, the excellent wife, won't you, mamma? Do, 
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C»sar, tell her about his wife's dragging kim^ and saring 
him from being buried alive. You can tell it so much 
better than I can. 

.Enter J0S.9 rittming. Mamma, I led the dumb boy all 
the way myself by the hand carefully. 

Mrs> B. Was he blind as well as dumb, my dear 1 

J09* HiOi mamma, but he could not ask the way, so I 
showed it to him; and, mamma, I met Kitty, and I ask- 
ed her to be so good as to give him something to eat, 
and a great deal too, for his poor jaws look very thin, 
mamma, as thin as this — {drmnng in his cheeks). But, 
^namma; Kitty said that she must know first whether 
you liked it ; for she says she cannot give to all the 
^eggai^ th^ want, and that you and papa can tell best 
who wants most. So, mamma, will you come and see 
^is poDr, i^oor thin dumb boy. I am sure you will think 
Jie wants, as much as anybody can, something to eat, 
mamma.' Oh ! do come mamma. 

[While Josceline hds been speakings Mr: Bridgeman 
comes down from the gallery ^ and lakes the little 
hoy in (Us arms, kisses him^ and sets him down. 
Then takes Bess and Cmsar by the hand, and say a, 

Mr. B My dear children, 1 am glad to see that you 
.are so good-natured, but— 

Bess (interrupting), ^es, papa, if you liad seen how 
Cesar bore his kite's being all torn by this soldier's 
wooden leg, and the tail all entangled by the dumb 
boy, you would have been pleased with his good-nature 
indeed. 

. Mr, B, And I am pleased with yours, my dear little 
;girL But, as I was saying, or going to say, how can 
you be sure, my dear children, that all that these beg^ 
gars have told you is truth. 

Bess. Beggars, papa ! They are not beggars, I assure 
you, sir. 

Mr, B. I thought you told me that they begged you to 
give them something to eat, and begged for some money. 

Bess. Yes, papa, they did beg to be sure, but they are 
not common beggars. 
J Mr. B. How do you know that, Bess ? 
! CiBsar, But, papa, suppose they are common beggars : 
common beggars can tell the truth ; cannot they ? 
I Mr. B. They can; I wish that they always would. But 
I am sorry to tell you that I have heard many of them 
tell lies. 

PS 
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Cmmr und Bets. I am ^ery aony fm thai, pafMU 

J«f. Lies! Oh! Ohl-^igroaniMg^. 

Cduar. But, papa, you never saw these beggars. 

Bets. Beggafs ! Pray, Cesar, do not call them beg- 
gars : how can yoa call that woman m thai nice black 
bonnet a beggar f 

Ctuar {impaiwuly). Well, I know nothing abost her 
bonnet ; the soldier looks mudi leas like a beggar. Bat 
I mnstcall them all beggars, to make my father mider- 
•land. Do let me go on with what I was saying. I 
had such a good argument ! But you put it out of my 
head with your vile bonnet : women are always think- 
ing of bonnets. 

Mrs. B. Cesar, don*t put yourself in a passion, or yon 
will not recollect your good argument. 

Cosset. I do recollect it though. Papa, other beggaito 
having told yon lies is no proof that these people do not 
tell truth. 

Mr. B. No proofs my dear, Mf/— 

Bess. Ob, I hate but. 

Jos. Papa, let me speak now. Papa, the dumb boy 
cannot tell lies ; because he cannot speak. 

Cssar. Yes, he can speak on his fingers, he said hun- 
gry ! I saw him : I can speak on my fingers, and I eaa 
ask him any questions you please. 

Mrs. B. to Mr. B. My dear, as Caesar says, it is n^ 
Just to take it for granted that these people do not speak 
truth, merely because other beggsurs have uM ns lies. 
I wish you would see and hear them. 

Mr. B. I will do any thing you ask me to do, my dear. 

Children {all together). Thank you, thank you, papa; 
thank yon, mamma. 

Mr. B. (drawing Mrs. B.^s arm within his, and mowng 
i&wards the door). But, pray, how did these people get 
into the lawn. We ordered that no beggars should be 
aUowed to come this way to the house. 

Bess. I suppose Robin or Margety let them in, be- 
cause they did not look like common beggars. 

Enter George the Footman. 

CsBsar. Oh ! now there is some horrible person, come 
to stop papa, I know. [A groan from the ekUdren. 

Georee. Sir, it^s only Robin and Margery, that wants 
to speiuc a word to you, if you please. 

Mr. B. Let them come in* 
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Enter Robin and Margery : Margery Has a' dpll in her 
arms dressed like an infant, 

Bess. A little child ! The poor, nioe woman** ohild^ 
nammay 1 do believe. Good Margery has brought it. 
Is it not the soldier's wife's child, Margery t 

Margery, Why, misa, it is, and it is not. 

[ The children gather round her, 

Jos, (struggling to kiss the doll, then starting bach)* Oh ! 
my dear^ it has wooden Iqw — ^it is not a child — it ia a 
doll — a wooden doll ! 

Margery, Troth it is, as my poor head knows well 
'enough, for it gave me one good thtimp when it was on 
its mother's back, and she turning qoick round. 

Mr, B, (putting his finger on his lips and looking at Mrs. 
B.f aside}. We will not say a word ; let us hear what 
the children will say. 

Bess. Its mother! what mother? 

Margery. The beggar-woman, miss, that owned it, 
and that had it on her back. 

Bees. Oh! thank goodness, that caimotbe our wo- 
man, for her child was not upon her back, it was in -her 
arms ; and besides, her child is a real live child, I had 
it in my arms and kissed it. 

Jos. And so did I ; and its lips were warm, and its 
eyea moved. 

Bess, So onr nice woman is clear— I am so glad of 
that. 

RoHn. Lord love her, how kind-hearted and asy o' 
belief she is ; and what a sin to go to cheat the like of 
these. 

Bess. Cheat ! why, Robin, who cheats us ? 

Margery. Ah ! miss, I am afraid your nice woman, as 
vou csul her, is no better than a cheat ! for I looked at 
her below, as I come in,. and though she has new drea.- 
sed her, to my opinion she is one and the same woman 
that come to the gate, wanting to come^n, this day, as 
we were sitting, Robin and I, after dinner, just as might 
be— 

Casar. Oh, never mind how you were sitting — go on 
and tell na about the woman. 

Bess. And the doll. 

Margery. The doll ! the woman ! where was I ? Oh ! 
why, then, I would not let her through the gate, be • 
cause my master ordered no beggars to be kt up. 
29* 
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C^wr. Yes, we know that, we know all that* 

Mrs, B, Gently, gently, Csesar, if you are so impatient 
you will not hear the story one bit the fasteir, you will 
fmt poor Mar^eiy quite out* 

C4B»mr. I beg your pardon, Maigery, wfll you ait 
down! 

Margery, Oh, thank you kindty-— no, master, it^s not 
for me to be sitting ; so I was keeping the gate, as it 
might be this ways, and she turns smart, and her child's 
head hit me a thump like a post, and my mind mis^ye 
me, as I told Robin, it was not flesh and blood even. 

Be»9. Yes ; but this was not that child that I kissed. 

Margery. No, miss, true ; but see, she had two childer 
on her back at that time. 

Be99, Oh, it eaanot be the same woman. 

CiMwr* How do you know it was the same woman, 
Margery 1 and how do you know this is the same child, 
or doU-child, that she luad on her back ? 

[Mtsrgery looks at Rahin. 

Robin. Why, master, Margery wonH say she is sure^ 
quite sure, to swear to its being the same child, beease 
she is rery careful not to wrong any one, beggar or 
other ; but, in my opinion, she has good rason to think 
it. — Now, tell on Margery, and donH be afear'd; you 
know you don't mean to wrong no one, but only to hin- 
der the master and mistress, and all these young ones^ 
that it so good, from being cheated out of their charity, 
that should be kept for them that desarves it. 

Margery, That's true, so TU tell all : I went up to the 
ould bam, at Killogenesawce, thinking to find my white 
cock that strayed, and thinking of nothing else in the 
wide world, when, what should 1 find but this doll in the 
corner, and ever so many scraps of rags about, and this 
beard of an old man, that I minded was the beard of the 
^d blind beggar-man, that was with the woman at the 
gate. 

Bea, Then that cannot be our man« because he is not 
Idind, or old, nor has he a beard. 

Margery. He took off the beard, maybe, miss, for here 
it is in my hand. 

Casar, But our man has a wooden lejy^, Margery^ * 

Margery. Maybe he put on the leg, sir. 

CtBsar*^ How could he put on the leg, Margery? 

RoHn, Oh! theyhave, some ofth^n beggars, wicked 
ways .1^ ttieana of taJaof off beards aad. putting on 
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t6!gs, tm UmU^ In fteat towns; but I did not tbink^ tdl 
now, 80 nrach wickedness oomld get to the country. 

C«fdrr. Wickedness! kmt it's impossible! — ^what did 
he do with his real ler! you dcm't think he woiM cat 
it offt 

J2oM»»* NO) niMt^, but I think he might double it up, 
as they say them rogues have a knack of doing. Mar- 
gery, show master, dear. 

Mdrgtrf {tries t0kend'iack IMin^skg); Oh! it's too 
stiiT, my poor Robin, and your legs are too honest legs 
for it. 

CdU4r (tries). And nano too*-end my soldier's too, I 
hope. 

Margery, Well, I h^w so ; I hope it wiU turn out so ; 

good to hope the best. But I found a shoe too, and a 
it of a stocking putted off: and I looked out and I saw 
the three beggars making away, and I watched till I 
seen them get over the ditch and the wall at the end q£ 
the lawn', and so up to where you was idl playing be- 
fore the door. 

[The children look at one another, and Mre quite 
silent for a minute, and each sighs. 
But there's one thing in justice I Ought to say, Robin; 
the boy, that's with them, we have nothing againit 
him, sir ; he seems a poor innocent eratyir, and he has 
an honest look, and maybe it's his misfortune, not his 
choice, to be with the likes of them. And they say 
he's an orphan boy, and God forbid I should wrong the 
orphan, and the deaf and dumb orphan, that can't hear 
what's brought agaih^ himj nor plead for himself. 
^ B$ss,Casar, and Jos, (exclaim^ Good Margery ! 
' Mr, B, You say he is a dumb boy, 

Margery, 1 think so, sir : to the best of my opinion, 
they call him Dumby. 

Children, Oh ! yes, he is dumb, papa ; W6 all told 
you so, you know. 

Mr. A, True, my dear, but I am not certain of it, 
nevertheless; the boy may pretend to be deaf ami 
dumb as easily as the man pretended to be Mind and 
lame. . 

Bess, 0h, fhtherl do you think that this boy could 
possibly be so deceitful ? and — 
I /o9» Oh, tie! he looks good. 

l< Mr, B, I wish I could be sure that hd i» good;: I 
ahoold then be asptaidyto d» somethiBg Idr the boy, as 
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you, any of yov, cmiM wish; bottrst Imnit iMke my- 
self sure of the troth. CaBsar, Bess, and yoa, m^ little 
Josoelin, think, if jrou can, of Some way of finding out 
whether this boy is reidly deaf and dunib, or whether he 
is only pretending to be so. Your mother and I aM go- 
in^ to walk ; we shall return in half an hour; and if you 
think of any good way of determining thisy you shall 
try it, or I will have it tried for you. 

Casar, VW go by myself te think. [Eacil Cmsir. 

Bess. So wOl 1. [ExU Bets. 

Jos. And so must I. [Exii Jasc^in. 

Rohin. God bless thera, good childer ! they ace, sore 
enough. 

Mir. B. Margery, have yon said any thing to the wo- 
man about the doll! 

Margery, Not a word, not a woid. 

Mr. B. Do not say any thing of it to anj^body, and 
leave the doll and the beard here with me. 

Mrs.B. Go into the houaekeeper's room, Robin and 
Margery, she is tit tea, and will be glad to see you. 

Mr, jB. And wait there till we come back, if you please. 
[Exeunt Mr, €md Mrs, Bridgemtau 

Margery (U Robin). Then I hope he is deaf and duflib» 
Robin. [JBxeusU. 



ACT 11. 

SCENE L-^The Hall in Bridgeman CasUe^Mrs. Bridge- 
man — Cizsar — Bess — and Joscelin. 

Bess, Mamma, did papa tell you? 

Mrs, B. Tell me what, my dear? 

CiBsar, Then he has not told her. Now, Bess, let 
me tell the three ways that we have invented for try- 
ing whether deaf and dumb Andy is really deaf and 
dumb or not. 

Jos, Mamma, I have invented a way. 

Jlfr«. B, You ! you little creatore ! yoo talk of invent- 
ing! 

CtfTor. Well, mamma, and it is a very good invention 
for him. Mamma, he is to go very sofuy behind hinu \ 

Ifo. A Who is to go behind who t 
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CmMt. Oh toU^am ! Josec^n is to go^ery softly be* 
Mad the ^eaf and dumb boy, and to tickle him. 

Jos. And yoa'H tee how softly and well I'll do it ; and 
if he is not feally damb» fam sore he'll cry pray dorCu 

CtBsar. Mamma, now listen to my way : I have Uiought 
«f a very eas^, common way, by which I oan make a 
charming horrible noise. 

Mrs. B. That I do not in the least doubts my dear. 

CiBsar, A noise, mamma, that would startle any stran- 
ger who did not know what it is, and might m^ktf him 
think that the whole house vras coming down, or some- 
body tumbling from the top to the bottom of the stairs. 
{Casar runs up the staircase and calls) George ! George ! 
eome out and bring the basketfol of turf from papa's 
bedchamber. 

[George appears in the gallery carrying a large has» 

Casar. Now, mamrn^, look how I balance it here, so 
that the least touch will empty it ; and then the turf will 
mak» such a tremendous noise, thundering down into that 
empty wooden sarcoph — , or whatever you call it, which 
is just underneath. Shall I let it fall for you, mamma I 

Mrs. ^. No, thank you, my dear ; the hearing it once 
~wiil be quite sufficient for me. 

Casar, Oh ! then, you intend to be present at our tri- 
als as well as papa — I'm glad of it But I am not quite 
sure whether the overturning of this turf, or sounding 
the buglehom in his ear, will be the best. 

Mrs, B. Worst, you mean. How this poor Andy is 
to be tormented. 

Bess. Now, mamma, for my trial. You know pretty 
poll, Kitty's greei) parrot — well, she will lend it to me. 
It is used to me, and 1 can do what I please with it ; so 
I shall bring it in, without the boy's seeing what I'm 
-about, and when it is close to him^ I will stroke his head 
— pretty poll's head, I mean ; and that instant it will 
scream out, for I've taught it long ago, " Ah ! you rogue .'" 
and if Andy is a rogue he will start, or — 

CiBsar. There, now, you've said enough, Bess, let 
mamma listen to me. Mamma, do you know my father 
says, if he is convinced that the boy is not a — what 
was it, Bess, that means a cheat 1 

Bess. An impostor. 

Casar. Impostoi^— if papa is convinced Andy is not 
an impostor, ne will do something good for himr— hedid 
P3 
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not tell m what, namn^a ; aad now we aw afi leadjr, 
and I will run and call papa. [jEM C««ar. 

^e##. I will ran down to Kiity for pvetty poll. 

Mrs. B* Take care pretty poll does not bite you. 

Bess. It will not bite mei mamma; butperhapait will 
. bite Andy* [Exetmt. 



SCENE 11.—^ Servants' HaOr^WiOt^ Brofmigmh 
Winny^ and Andy. 

Winny. Watty, Andy, put your heads close to me, till 
I tell 3rou what. I overheard wh^[i I was pretending to be 
asleep and snoring. 

Watty. What is it ? 

Winny. Take care there wouldnH be any one over- 
hearing me there in the kitchen. 

Watty. Never fear, they're all of 'em too busy, about 
the Lord knows what, that they always havo to do iii 
these big houses — what did you hear ? 

Winny. I heard one of them little childer, that is 'cu- 
ter than we thought 'em, telling the housekeeper that 
the father suspects us all to be vagabonds and in^ios- 
tures. 

Watty. That is very ungenerous of the gentleman, then. 

Winny. True for ye ; but it's you, Andy, they sus- 
pect of not being dumb, and they are to make a trial 
of ye, mind, someway, with a parrot, and a turf-stack, 
and tickling, and I don't know what ; but whatsomdever 
it bees, Andy, stand to it, and don't be betraying your- 
self nor us. 

WaUy, Oh ! I hope you wouldn't, Andy. 

Andy. No ! not betray you, never, when you've been 
so good to me ; rather be flogg'd I would, but I wish I 
might confess the truth about myself— -might 1 1 

Watty. Oh! murder! the truth! never! 

Winny, Why, then, he might say it was all a mistake 
about his being dumb, and that it was only a toothache 
he took hindered him to spake-^^-couIdn't he tell the 
truth about the rest 1 

Andy. Ay, let me tell of how good you was to me 
when my mother died of the /over, and you took me an 
orphant and kep' me from starving^Oh! let me tell the 
truth about that 
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' Winny. Ay, mire, the tmih woultf do bo harm there. 

Watty. Oh ! TU not have it — Pll have nothing to do 
with the truthr<— for that won't hang together with Uie rest 
of the story, that we have not a bit to put into our own 
mouths ;• then how eould we help hdm, the quality would 
ax. Oh ! it's what it must be, all truth or none. The 
truth will only do for them that sticks to it close, and 
from the first. It's too late in life now, Winny Branni- 
gan, for you and me to be taking to it. 

And^. But not for me-^it's early with m&— I wish I'd 
stuck to the truth then from the first — Oh I let me tell 
the troth now! 

Wmiif. Will you betray Kj then! 

Andy. Never— Oh! I dont know what 111 do. 

Winny. Be Dumb Andy, that's all you can be. 

Andy. I'll die before I'll betray yees, but I'm sorry— 

Watty. Hush— here's one coming-— be dumb. 

Enter George. 

Choree. Whichsomever of you three be deaf and 
dumb, be j^eased to follow me. 

Watty. That's he, poor dumby — Dumb Andy, sir; and 
he's deaf too, from the hour he was bom. 

Winny. I'll spake to him on my fingers, such as they 
are, and make him sinsible he's to go up and in wid you, 
sir. 

[ Winny speaks on her fingers^ Andy nods and goes 
with the footman. Sxeunt George and Andy. 

Watty. Oh ! do you think Andy will be true to us t 

Winny, He will, I'll engage. 

Watty. Come to the fut of the stairs, where we miffht 
hear a bit how he stands the trial — come off, for thia 
bees no convanient place for listening. 



SCENE III. — Hatl-^Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman in the gal* 
lery^^CiBsari Bess, and Joscelin. \ 

Casar. Papa, I hope you are near enou^rh to the turf- 
basket to make it empty itself the very mmute I put on 
my hat! and not till then« remember, papa, if you 
please. 

Bess. And, mamma, were you so very good as to de- 
sire to have the supper ready for the poor boy, if we 
find that he really is not a cheat 1 
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H^s. R. Tea ; whenever I ring; the befi (nqiper will 
come, if— 

Bess. Oh ! mammat don*t say (/=— I think— I hope— 

Casar. So do I hope — 

Jos, So do I, with all my heart ; and hope he may 
have some supper too. 

Casar, Hush, Joscelin, here he is. 

Enter Qearge and Andy* 

George. The deaf and dumb boy» sir, as yon desired. 
Casar (speaking' very iond). Come this way, if yon 
please, my good boy— come to this side of the room. 

[Andy sUtnds perfectly still, 
Bess (repeats louder stilt). My brother begs you will 
go to that side of the room where he is standing. Oh ! 
my dear, he is perfectly deaf, von see. 

CiBsar {aside). Hush, my dear, you know if he is 

pretending, he hears every word you say as well as 1 do. 

Bess. Now, Caesar, can you imagine that he hears 

you, only look in his face ; does he look as if he heard ! 

CiBsar. Indeed, I do not think it possil^e he could look 

so innocent and honest if he was cheating. 

Bess {low). My dearCssarj did you see how he blush- 
ed as red as scarlet when you said honest 1 

Casar {oMe to Bess). Now V)l speak to him on my 
fingers, and ask him if he was born dumb. 

[CiBsar speaks on his fingers^ Andy attempts to on- 
swer, Bess and Caaar repeal the letters as he 
makes the signs. 
I— c— a— n— t.— Can't telL 
Citsar. Can't tell ! 

Bess. No ; how could he, when he was an inftmt, how 
could he know % Did you see how his fogers trembled t 
Jos. Hush I hush ! now for my trial. 

[Joscelin creeps behind him and tickles him-^Andy 

writhes to this side and to that^hit makes no eo- 

clamaiion. 

Jos. Oh! he is certainly dumb, for anybody who was 

not dumb would have called out, ** Ohjprayt pray donH 

fickle me f^ long before this time. 

Ctuar {astde to Bess). Now if he stands my trial-^ 
[CiBsarputs on his hat, and instantly his father emp- 
ties the turf-basket from the gallery— the turf 
fails into a turf-bo» below with a thundering noise 
^^Andy stands with his back to the gallery, and 4^ 
pears not to hear. 
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SeM, Now for my trial ; and if lie standa IhsA l^iiow 
ibr it !--Poll, Poll, not a word till I bid yovt-^Bess takeg 
the parrot mU of the cage, and strokes his head-^the parrot 
screams loudly) 

Oh ! you rogue ! oh ! you rogue \ 

[Andy stands as sttU as bijforef and shows no sign of 
hearing. 

Bess ij^fi^y)' Oh ! he's deaf, he's deal indeed. No- 
body can doubt it now. 

Cissar {takes down from the wail a s^feaking-trumpet, 
and roars through it). He is honest ! he is honest ! hear 
ye sbUl men, ana aQ women ? Are you convinced now \ 

Jos, Mainma, mamma, ring the bell for supper. — (Mrs. 
Bridgeman rings the hell, and Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman 
eome down from the gaUery ; the children all run to them, 
saying) 

1 hope you are convinced now, papa ! I hope you are 
convinced now, mamma ! 

. Mrs. B. I am convinced that he is quite deaf, for he 
was tried when he was entirely off his guard. 

Mr. B. I beUeve you are right, my dear children, and 
I am heartily glad of it; I should be sorry to make you, 
who are young, suspicious. I h<^e that, tlwugh I am 
old, I am not very suspicious myself. 

Casar* No, indeed ; papa is never suspieieus. Now 
I will go and get the hat and the trousers that yon said 
I might give him« papa. [ExU Caesar, nmntng-. 

Jos. Oh ! take me with you, Casaar. [EsU Joscelin. 

Enter George with suppers-Bess sets a little table and a 
chair, and makes signs to the dumb boy to eat — he obeys 
the signs which Mrs, Bridgeman makes — Mr, Bridgeman^ 
all the time, watches him attentively, 

Bess. He does not eat as eagerly as I expected he 
would, mamma. 

Re-enter CiBsar and Joscelin, loaded with clothes of differ* 
ent sorts, 

Cs^sar, Mamma, may I give him this old, very old 
great-coat of mine, to keep him warm in the winter 1 

Mrs. L. Yes, my dear ; but I am afraid it will hardly 
keep him warm. 

C<BsaT, Will this flannel waistcoat do, ma'am! and 
these trousers, papa ! 

Mr. B. He wiU never get them on, my dear. 

n. 30 
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CdBsar, Oh yes, papa, yoti will see they will go on rery 
easily. And this shirt, mamma, Kitty said I might brmi 
to ask you — and these shoes she gives him hersetl^— and 
this hat of mine, mamma, if you please. Here, poor 
deaf and dumb boy — here, they are all for yon. 

[MtUses signs to Andy that they are all for him — Jos^ 
celin jtanps upon the chair behind him, and puts 
the hat on Andy'*s headr-^Cttsar holds the great" 
coat for him to put on, 

Bess. Mamma, do you see the tears in his eyes ? how 
grateful he looks. 

[Andy suddenly pushes the eoat from him, throws the 
hat from his head, fhlls down on his knees, hursts 
into tears, and exclaims^ 

Andy. I do not deserve it! I am not deaf! I am nol 
dumb ! I am a cheat ! — But oh ! I don^t know whether 
I am doing wrong or right now, this minute — (looking up 
to heaven). Oh ! if I knew what was right to do ! — But 
1 have no mother, no father—- non^ to teaeh me. Oh ! 
if Fm wrong now, I can*t help it—I could not stand 
your goodness and your pity of me — {sobbing). I could 
not !— I could not I — ^that's the trial I could not stand — 
any thing but that ! and I would never have spoken. 
They might have flogged me as long as they could stand 
over m&'^starting up, and changing his look and tone). 
Oh ! I promised I would not tell !— I promised !— and 
I've broke my word — and this is worse — Oh ! worse 
than all I have done ! ' 

Bess, What does he mean by that, mamma % 

CcBsar. I do believe, papa, that he was forced to pre- 
tend to be dumb, and forced to be a cheat, by that vile 
man and woman. 

Mr. B, (in a loud voice). Ring the bell — send that man 
and woman up here. 

Andy (throws himself on his knees before Mr, Bridge^ 
man). Send me to jail, sir ; do what you will with me ; 
I desarve it all; and am here, ready to submit to all. 
But oh ! spare them, sir; them that was good to me, an 
Oil^han boy, when Fd none other to help me. — Oh ! hear 
me, sir ; they took me, and nursed me, and reared me^ 
from that day my mother died of the fever. Oh ! what- 
ever else they done bad, they were good and tender to 
i^e; and now I am a traitor to them, and an informer! 
Then (calmly, and in a tone of despair) better for me I 
was dead, or had never been born ; for I don't know, if 
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' f was to be killed this minute, what'a riglit and wkal^s 
. wr<Hig^ no more nor — 

Bess (puts her arm wiihdn her mother*s)* Poor orf^aii ! 

Jot. Poor boy;. I think he wishes to be good. 

C(Bsar. Oh, if he had had a father and mother as I haTe. 
My dear father, speak to him — Oh ! tell him he is right 

[Mr. Bridgematiy while his children speaks appean 
agitated, 

Bess. 0% ! if he had had such a f Aier and mother as 
good Robin Woods and Margery ! 

Afr. B, Send in Robin Woods and his wife, with that 
man and woman. 

[Andy clasps his hands in a supplicating attitude. 

Mr. B. Fear nothing ; be assured, poor boy, tliat I will 
not m£d(e yon repent of haying told the truth. 

Andy {aside}. Oh ! If anybody, if any hnman crea- 
ture had ever once only spoke to me so before in my 
"whole life I [He sob's and hides his face, 

Mr. B. (aside to Mrs. B.). Poor, ill-taught, wrfortimate. 
creature I he has quite touched me. But compassion 
should be of some use. We mi»t have him better 
taught ; we must take him out of the hands of these 
people. 

Enter Robin and Margery, 

^ Robin, O sir ! the birds are flown far away by this 
time! 

Margery. Yes, ma^am, they left the servants' hall and 
kept in tlie passage a while ; and my mind misgives me 
that they were near the door here, and heard something 
that made them take themselves off in a hurry ; and 
there I see them running across the field ; the man has 
got both his legs, sure enough : but myself is glad they 
are gone. 

Children. So are we all. 

Mr. B. On account of their humanity to this poor - 
boy, I will let them off, otherwise I would have had them 
pursued and punished. Now we can do something for 
him : if, as I beheve, he really wishes to be good, he 
shall have an opportunity of being so. I now put him 
under the care of the most perfectly honest people I 
know — {turning to Robin Woods and Margery). This ex • 
cellent couple, whom I have now known these thirty 
years, and who, in all that time, never told me a lie 
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nerer said or did toy thia^ that could ii^tnre man, wo- 
man, or child, and who have madethemselTesrei^iectod 
aad loved by all who know them. 

Robin €md Margtry eouriettf and how, and say, ** Thanks 
to yoar honoHr." 

Mr. B. Will yon then, my good Robin, and yon, my 

good Margery, try, for one month, whether this boy can 
e made good for something I 

Robin, Troth we will, with all our hearts ; and we wiU 
never be rememoering or throwing the past up again' 
him — so it^s what he may do well and be happy yet, if 
lie will. 

Andy. Oh ! blessings on yees ! will L 

Citsar (to Andy), So, Andy, yea find it was best for 
you to tell the truth. 

Andy. Troth it was ; no harm, but great ^ood, come 
by telling the truth : Oh ! then, if ever Tm in a condi- 
tion, ru show my gratitude, so I will, to them that bn^ 
ried my mother — Vd be bad, indeed, if I was not good 
to them that was good to me, wouldn't I ? Manetime, 
Vm thankful Vm not forced to play the rogue any long^ 
er. I'm no more Dumb Andy. iEstfoU. 
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Philip, ) 

Fbliz, brother of Miss Babberlj. 
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DAME SCHOOL HOLYDAY. 



ACT L 

80ENE I. — A new-^noum field— Enter Cherry and Phiitp, 
carrymg a Imrge basket of green houghs and flowers. 

Cherry. Here, Philip, kt us set it down here, ibr I am 
quite tired. 

PhUip, Tired! But you must not be tited, Cherry; 
ootisider that this is my father^s birthday, and we have 
a ^reatf great d^al to do ! to m^e his room into a b^ver 
"With these green branches and lioneysucktes. Oh, it 
Will be beautifal, with roses here and there, in garianditf ; 
and then we must make nosegays for papa and mamma, 
and aunts, and have a green bough for every house in 
the village. Oh ! Cherry, indeed you must not say you 
«re tired. 

Cherry, Well, I will not: but I may say I am hot, 
may I not? 

Philip. Hot, are you ? well, so am I, I must confess* 
hot enough, if that's all: but push your hat back, as I 
do — off with this friUikin ruff that you have about vour 
neck. There now, sit down comfortably, and I wiu fan 
you with this great (kit'-^ans her mth a green hough). 
Is not that pleasant. Cherry % 

Cherry. Very pieasant, bnly I think it makes me hot- 
ter afterward ; besides, it must make you sdl the time so 
very hot doing it. Now, Philip, let us make our aose- 
nys : that will cool us ImbsL Here, this moss-rose bud, 
rU have for mamma. 

MOip. But it is not her birthday. 

Cherry, But 6he may have a rose for all that, may 
not she ? Here, Philip, is a beautiful blush-rose for papa* 
, Philip. Mamma should have the blush-rose, because 
the is a womani and blushes. But I wSU tell yon whaty 
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Chenyi it will not be right to give papa a red, and 
mamma a white rose. 

Cherry. Whyl 

Philip, Because it would seem as if they had quar- 
relled. 

Cherry (laughing). Quarrelled! 

Philip (gravely). I assure you it is no laughing mat 
ter, as you would know if you had read the history of 
England, as I have. A great while ago, in the dark 
ages, the houses of York and Lancaster— but you are 
not old enough to understand me. 

Cherry. But I know wh^ I am old enough to under- 
stand, and something that you don't know, Philip. 

PhiUp, What? 

Cherry. Oh ! that is a secret. 

Philip, A secret ! and you will not tell it to Philip ! 

Cherry. No, not to Philip, or anybody : Ibr 1 was de- 
sired not. 

PMlip. By whom ! 

Cherry, Oh! by somebody: but that's a secret too, 
and I have promised not to teU till the time comes, and 
the time wul corae this evening, this very evenmg— af- 
ter dinner — ^after tea, you will see ! — yon will be very 
much surprised ; and you wiU be very happy, and you 
will then know all. > 

Philip. I know all now, Cherr3ir« 

Cherry. Oh! no, indeed, Philip, you do not know 
about £dwia. 
. PhUip. Yes, but I do. 
j Cherry. And about the play % 
' Philip, Oh! hush ! take caro-*you promised not to 
telL 

Cherry. But since you know it — 

Phdip. But how do you know that I know it % 

Cherry. My dear ! did not you say so ? 

Philip. But you might tell me by accident more than 
I know; and I should be very sorry for that, because it 
would not be right. 

Cherry. Then the best way is for you to tell me, 
Phihp, all that you know. 

^Philip. All that I know is, that my brother Edwin has 
written a little play for my father's birthday. 

Cherry, Ah! but I know the name. 

Philip. So do L 

Oketry. Wbatiaitl 
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Enter FeUx, 

PUUip. Oh ! hMr>e'8 Felix cooie home at last— how 4o 
you do, Felix I 

Cherry. How do you do, Felix 1 

F^uf, Felix ! Mr. Felix, I think you might say» ehil- 
dreii. 

Cherry. You have grown very tall, indeed^ since you 
hare been in London ; you are quite a grown-up person 
now, 1 think. 

FeliA, A grown-up person ! yes, to be sure I aAfi, Lit- 
tle-one. 

FhUip. But he is not as tall as our brother Edwin 
Plough — «re you, Felix ? 

FeUx. How can I t^l, I have not measured myself 
Atnce 1 came from London. 

Philip. Come, come then, and see Edwin directly, he 
will be so glad to see you ! 

Cherry. And then you can measure yourself with him 
too.- • 

FeHx, I have no desire to measure myself with him, I 
can assure you. To be in such a hurry to measure 
cme^s self is so childish. 

Philip. Well, but it is net childish to be in a hurry to 
aee one's friends, i» it 1 

Felix. That depends upon what sort of friends they 
are. 

PhUip. Sort of friends! what do you mean? I know 
of but one sort of friends — ^good friends. 

Felix. But I know several sorts of friends; and so 
will you when you have been inLon'on. For instance, 
there are town friends and country friends. 

Cherry. And country mice and city mice. Do you 
remember that fable, Fehx 1 

Felix. Not I ; I have so many other things in my head 
now, I have no room for fables, I promise yt)u. 

Philip. Cherry, let us go on with our business. 
' FeHx. And what is your mighty business, pray ? what's 
all this trumpery 1 

I Cherry. Trumpery !— Oh ! Felix, don't kick my nose- 
gays, they are for my father and mother, and this is my 
father's birthday. 

Felix. What is your father's birthday to me ? 

Cherry. Nothing, perhaps : but do, pray then, if you 
ple-e-set stand a little farther off. 
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Felix. I won't stir. 

Philip {pushing). You shall though ! — for you have no 
right to trample on my sister's nosegays. 

Felix. Don't push me, or I'll make you repent. 

Philip. You cannot make me repent it, lor I know it 
is n^hi to defend my sister when she is trampled upon ; 
and if you had been in London a hundred times, and a 
hundred million of times, yon could not make me be- 
lieve it to be wrong ; and if you beat me to a jelly, ycm 
could never make me repent of it. 

Cherry (pvUing herself between themy. Ohi dont qnar- 
rel, don^t fight. Felix, here's a rose for you. Philip, 
he did not mean to do me any harm, I'm sure. Come, 
we had better go home and dress up my fadier's room 
—come, dear Philip, help to carry this great basket, you 
see I cannot carry it by myself, and we shaU be late, 
indeed we shall. 

Philip. Well, I'll go with you, Cherry; but mind, I 
don't run, at least I don't run away from ycku, Mr. Felix ; 
you may come after me and beat me, if you like it — 
and if you can. [Exeunt Cherry and Philip. 

Felix. Can ! you pigmy, you are beneath my notice^ 
What a little savage it is ! I expected to be treated 
with rather more respect at my return to the country ; 
but these children have no manners — how should the]^ 
indeed ! And they don't know the difference between 
one person and another— they did not even take notice 
of my new coat 

Enter Edwin. 

Edwin. Ve— (aside) no, it cannot be Felix. I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I took you for a fnend of mine. 

Felix. Very likely, sir. 

Edwin. It is Felix ! I cannot be mistaken in his voice. 

Felix. Heally— that's odd. 

Edwin. Come, come, Felix, shake hands, and donH 
play the fool ; I am sure you must know me. 

Felix. Cannot you imagine it possible to forget yout 

Edwin. Not possible for a /n«nJ— what ! forget your 
old playfellow, £dwin--oh, you are only joking; you 
want to see how 1 shall take it. 

Felix. You don't take me, I find— did you never hear 
of cutting a man— of dropping a fellmo^'-^ii shirking a bore J 

jEdvfin. Smtkiug a bore ! 
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. FeKs^ You don^t seem to see what I would foe at : iv 
plain English, you do not understand me. 

Edwiru No, indeed, 1 do not ; but shake hands, at any 
rate. 

Feliof. Don't shake my arm ofT, like a country clown 
—look, this is the way to shake hands genteelly—** I am 
very glad to see you, Mr. Edwin Spencer — tPy^do^ 
(Ty^dof — hope I have the pleasure to see you in good 
health t and all your house, I hope, 'scaped the influen- 
za 1 Do me the honour to remember my compliments to 
them : and do me the favour to tell me where you are, 
that I may leave my card the first opportunity." — Then 
bow or nod your head so, and pass on directly — that's 
the thing- 

V £dmn. You aare not serious % This is just like charac- 
ters I have read of in plays. Well, I must pass on, as 
you call it, now, for I really am in a great hurry. 

Felix, In a hurry in the country— what can you have 
to do? 

Edwin. That's a secret. 

Feliw. A secret wortii knowing, hey % but you don't 
understand nie. " Secrets worth knowing^ is the title of 
a play I saw when I was in Lon'on. 

Mdwin. Would you like to see a play to-night % No^- 
you would rather, I dare say, stay at home with your 
own father and mother, now you are just come back to 
them. 

Felix. As to that, I don't care ; \xX what sort of a play, 
I wonder, can you possibly get up in this place ; and 
what sort of a theatre can you have — ^where on earth do 
you act ? 

Edwin. At the bowling-green. You must not expect 
fine things ; but, as it is summer time, the audience can 
mi sit out of doors ; and we have carried the benches 
from the school-house — dear good Dame Deborah lent 
them to us ; and she has worked so hard to make our 
dresses for us ! and Mr. Hampden has lent us, not only 
the bowling-green, but the two summer-houses, and the 
alcove : tnat alcove makes the prettiest theatre ! 

Felix, The prettiest theatre! it is a sign you have 
never seen a real theatre. Oh ! if you had seen a real 
theatre, as I have ! 

Edwin. I am glad I have not, because I should then, 
perhaps, be discontented with ours ; and now we all like 
It very much : and I do so hope my father will be plea»- 
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^! W^lchway are ^h^n going now ! If yeupassbf t&a 
8chool-hou8e» do peep in, and you'll see them rehexning 
^ The Smhr's Return;^ that is the name of our little phiy* 
Willy Grant, whom you may remember, is to act the 
Bailor, and he has a good notion of it, and he teaches the 
rest: come, do come! won't you t [Exeuni. 



8CBNE 11.—^ dome sehool^-^Denne Deborah in an 
chair, knitting — ChUdren standing on each side of her^ 
some with papers^ as tf getting by heart, some looking 
over the shoulders of their companions, 

WiUy. Look, dear dame, how well your Johnny's 
tffoosers fit me \ and see my sailor's jacket ! now, don't 
I look like a sailor, just come home from sea % and hear 
how well I can whistle — (whisHes the tune of **'Tufas in 
the good ship Rover'*''), That was not quite the tune; if 
you would but sing it once for me, good Dame ]>eborah. 

Ihme* Ah ! ray dear boy, my singing days u« over. 

WiUy. Oh ! no, no, that they are not \ and I hope they 
never will be, while I am alive. 

Dame, How the youngster talks ! — {stroking his head). 
I shall be laid in my grave long and long before you're 
a man. 

Willy {stopping her mouth). Don't talk of that, or yonH 
stop my whistling— (^ing' again to- whistle). I cant do 
it now. 

Dame, Well, I must sing for you, I see. 

Dame Deborah sings in a tremulo^s voice. 

•* TwM in the good ship Rorer, 

I sailed the world around ; 
And for three years and over, 

I jie*er toucb'd British groaiid. 
At length in England landed, 

I left the roaring main ; 
Found all relations stranded, 

And put to sea again." 

Dame. I forget the next verses, till we come to 

" My precious limb was lopped o£" 

Rose {interrupting). Oh ! that about your precious limb, 
Willy, must be left out ; for your leg must not be lopped 
off, because you are to dance a hornpipe. 
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TVt%. That^ tnie ; and I'll dance it this minnte, ihiC 
I may be quite perfect. [He dances a hornpipe. 

Dome. Very well I— very well done, my Willy ! but 
you should have a little stick under your arm — ^that was 
the fashion, at least in my days. 

WUly. I have one here, and Fll peel it quite white in 
a minute. [^iU daum to peel the stick. 

Rose. Dame> I have my part quite perfect now— don^ 
you think so ? 

Dame. As to that, you will do weU enough ; only, my 
Rosy, take care not to speak so fast — and make your 
voice shake a little. 

Nancy, Mine is a very, very long part, and I have a 
very, f>ery short memory ; dear dame, will you prompt 
me exceedingly loud — ^as loud as this— (^t^/tng). 

Dame. The company, love, would hear that. Do not 
be frightened, and I dare say your memory will serve 
you very well. 

Nancy ^ But how can I help being frightened before so 
many people ? Now I am not the least bit afraid when 
I am saying any thing to you, dame. 

Mary, No, to be sure; who could be afraid of ouif 
dame — except naughty children. Dame Deborah, will 
you lend me one of your nice plaited caps for this 
evening I 

Nancy. And your Mack mittens and best shoes to me I 

Rose. And your nice silk handkerchief to me ? j 

Nancy. And a white apron for me 1 ' 

Dame. Ay, ay, dears— only patience — till I can find 
my keys. 

Nancy. But, Dame Deborah, I have a great favour to 
ask-*I am almost afraid. 

Dame. Out with itl-^yott know none are afraid of 
me but naughty children. 

Nancy. Will you be so tery good as to lend me your 
velvet nood ! because I am to be a very old woman. 
' Rose. Not at all, you are only to be a middle-aged sort 
of woman. Dame Deborah's black bonnet wouldf just do 
for you, and the velvet hood for me, because I am to be a 
really old woman ; a grandmother with a stick— this way. 

Nancy. Very true ; but Dame Deborah's Sunday bon- 
net ! her best black bonnet ! oh ! I could not think of 
that, it's a great deal too good for me. 

Omnes. Oh, yes, it is a great deal too good for us to 
meddle with. 

II Q 31 
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Dam*. My dear children, I do not think any thing I 

have in this world is too good for you. To be sur^ 
that's little enough; but, such as it is, you are heartily 
welcome, for you are good children, and 1 love you one 
and all. It is the greatest pleasure I have on earth to 
Bee you happy, dears, and in your own innocent plays to 
help you all 1 can. Here, Rose, love, take this key, for 
you understand a lock, and unlock yonder press, and 
there you may suit yourselves to your fancies; only 
don't lose my black silk mittens; and leave me one 
clean cap for this evening, dears — {the children go to rtim- 
wnage — Dame Deborah aside) . They are as good children, 
I will say that for them, though I should not praise 'em, 
being all, I may say, my own, as much as if they were 
aU bom mv own ; they are as good children as any on 
the face of this earth — always speaking the truth ; and 
honest, so that I could trust them anywhere, and with 
any thing, or anybody ; — then so dutiful, so willing and 
obedient, so sweet-tempered, and so grateful for the lit- 
tle one does for them ! Expert enough at their needles 
too, and for their ages no ways backward at their books \ 
— but these are not the first things with roe. Their duty 
to their God and their neighbour, first and foremost, I 
have taught them, to the best of my abilit^r ; and if I die 
to-morrow, I shall die with a clear conscience on that 
score. But this is no time to talk of dying. — Well, 
dears, have you found all you want 1 

Rose, Oh yes, yes ; thank you, thank you, dame. Look 
how well the velvet hood suits me ; and though your 
shoes have high heels, and are rather too large, dame, 
s^e, I can walk in them exceedingly well. 

WUly. Girls, never mind your heels, and hoods, and 
caps, and bonnets, but let us try and do better that part 
of my coming home. Here, Rose, you are to be my 
grandmother — here's your stick, and here's your spec- 
tacles ; sit you down m the great chair, reading of your 
book. Now, grandmother, remember you must not 
know me too soon, or you spoil all. I seem, you know, 
only a strange gentleman as it were ; and what's that to 
you 1 So you keep on minding your book, you know, nat- 
ural like ; and you must not stare at the passenger ; and 
do remember that you are very, very old. ' 

Rose. Ay, sure ; have not I a velvet hood, see, tied 
under my chin % . | 

Willy. But that won't do quite of itself. It won't do,' 
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if yon jump about so nimbly, and turn your head so quick 
and smart. You must keep in mind that your eyes be 
dim, and that you can't see without your spectacles ; 
and you must stick 'em on your nose without laughing 
—this way—natural-like ; and take 'em off, and wipe 
^m slow, with jrour apron, as our dame does ; and then 
put your finger in your book, to keep your place; and 
hold the spectacles, so — do try to look like a resd old 
woman. 

Rose {she sits in the attitude of an old woman). Is that 
it 1 I hope I am old enough now to please you, and slow 
enough too : I cannot, for the life of me, be slower than 
this ; and Master Edwin himself said I was slow enough 
last time ; but you are more particular, by a great deal, 
than he ; howsomever, I will not be cross. Am I cross, 
Dame Deborah ? 

Dame. Not more than an old woman may be — ^an old 
woman may be cross sometimes. 

Rose. But you are never cross ; and I will be sitch an 
old woman as you are. 

Willy. That will do bravely. Rosy— (/jfe* her hand in 
the proper position). Now, all I ask of you, Rosy, is to 
tidce heed not to know me till the old dog jumps up and 
licks my hand. First, when he comes up smelling, you 
are to call him away, and bid him not to be troublesome 
to the gentleman — ^you must call out ** Keeper ! Keeper ! 
come hither ! come hither, sir !" But the dog knows bet- 
ter ; he keeps wagging his tail, and won't go back to 
you ; then he jumps up, and puts his paws on my breast ; 
and you cry, " Down ! down !" in a fuss, because of his 
dirty paws : then he licks my hand. 

Rose. And then 1 may speak, sure ? And then I may 
throw dewn my spinning-wheel, and ciy, " My boy, 
Willy ! my own good grandson, Willy !" 

Wi/Zy. But stay; we are not come to that yet. 
Where's the real dog— Keeper! Keeper! Keeper 1 He'd 
come to ray whistle if he was at the land's end (whie- 
ties). Keeper t Keeper ! Keeper ! I'll have him here in a 
Xhce—iExit whistling). Sit still, Rosy — stock mil. 

Dame. But I be sadly afraid, when Willy has him, 
Keeper will never do his part right. 

Rose. Oh ! dear dame, if you'd teach him your own 
self, he could not but learn. 

Dame {shaking her head). Ah ! my child, he's too old 
to leani; and I do not know how to teach dog$; I had 
Q3 
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nllMr teach yoa ton hmidied—Uiat is to say, oao Hbam- 
sand times OTer. 

E^e, Oh! 1 wish Willy and his do; would make 
haste, for Vm tired sitting stock still, waiting for him ; 
md my hand has the cramp, so it has. I wishhe would 
come— do look out for him, Daisy! What have we 
heref 

JEfUer Jenny Parrot^ with bandboxes, 

Jenny. Dear heart ! pity me ! Snch a load— so hot op 
the hill; and snch rough road! Haven't walked so 
much this twel'month, except in Lon'on streets, winch 
is as smooth as my hand. 

Dame (oftit). Rosy, my spectacles, dear; i^nefte on 
your nose. Who is it 1 — (aloud). Jenny Panot ! wel- 
come, welcome, Jenny— sit ye down. 

Jenny (Ihratas herself inio the dame's chair). I han't a leg 
to stand upon, I vow and purtest. 

Dame. Tired after your jouraeyl 'Tis a long journey 
enough — when did you get home % 

Jenny. Last night at tea. 

Dame. And we not know till now! Well! if yanr 
mother had been alive, she'd have been here to tell me, 
if it were ten o'clock at night even, that she hml come. 
Bnt I won't scold ; yon are very good to come at all ; 
for, maybe, yon are wanted at home. 

Jenm^. No no ; my young lady sent me here this min- 
ute. Besides, as to being wanted, I'm my own mistress, 
for else 1 shouldn't condescend to stay with her, for I 
conld have got places enough, and with the quality, in 
Lon'on. Oh ! Lon'on is a fine place ! Tis a pity you 
were never there, Mistress Deborah. 

Dame, Call me dame, if you be pleased, Jenny Par- 
rot. 

Jenny (speaking very gyiekly). W^ Dame Deborah, 
as I was saying, you've no notion of the fine things I've 
seed since I seed you ; such loads of fine ladies, and fine 
- gentlemen, and milHners^ nod mantuamakers, and lace, 
and ribands, and coaches, and fans, and di'monds, and 
feathers, and flowers, and farces, and balls, and Sad- 
ler's Wells, and Upns, and bears, and the TW'r, and St. 
Paul's, and bonnets, and caps, and the king, and the 
queen, and the princesses, and Ihe wax-work. 

Dame. Take breath, Jenny. 

/ciifiy. Breath, forsooth I d'y« think I'm in an asthnw I 
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Mfhy I could talk ten times as much witkout ever ta- 
king breath, except you put me out. 'Where was I % Oh, 
Mrs, Jane, says my young lady to me (for nobody, dame, 
ever calls me any thing but Mrs, Jane), we must see 
every thing, Mrs. Jane, says she. Says I, to be sure, 
ma'am 'tis so fitting for a young lady like you to see 
every thing that is to be seen. So hurry skurry went 
we, dress, iress, dress ; rattle, rattle, rattle. Lord ! you'll 
not know my yoang lady again ; every tittle on her spick 
and span new from the top on her head to the sole on her 
foot, silk stockings and aU flesh coloured ! Miss Babber- 
ly was always tasty. But how now, children ! for your 
Lfe don't lay your dirty fingers on that there bandbox. 

Dame. Their fingers be seldom or never dirty, I will 
say that for them. But stand back, dears, for you have 
nothing to do with bandboxes, and I am not sorry for 
it — no ofience. 

Jenny. But if you knewed what was in that bandbox 
-—but I'm to be mumchance — my young lady's to tell aU. 
Good-by to you, dame, I've not had time to say a word 
yet, but some other day — some other time — ^not a siflla^ 
m am I to say till Miss Babfoerly comes. 

Dame, Miss Babberly ! Is she coming here t 

Jenny, Ay is she — will be here by-and-by--didn't I 
tell you so ? that was what I came to say. Miss Bab- 
berly sent me on to give ye notice, and wouldn't let me 
stay to finish dressing on her out. 

Dame, Dressing her out! to come here ! 

Jenny. No, no ; but to go through the village. Folks 
would stare indeed if she wanH dressed somewhat exifor- 
dinary, just come from Lon'on. Well, I'm glad she didn't 
come adong with me, for when she's by there's no getting 
in a word endways, or edgeways, or anyways, she likes 
to have all the talk to herself, that's the plague of it. 
Now I must be going to the bowling-green to tell the 
Lon'on news, and then to Squire Strut's, for his nurse's 
maid's my foster-brother's sister, so for old relation's 
sake must give her a call, and then to Mrs. Blair's, for 
her housekeeper's brothei^s son's married to my cousin- 
german Peggy Patten, you know, so she must have a 
call. Lord ! when one comes from Lon'on, one has so 
Viany friends to call upon, and so much to do, and so 
much to say, one ha' need have a hindered heads, and a 
Ihousand legs, and a kundered thousand tongues, so good- 
morrow to you, dame, I ha'n't had time to say a word 
31» 
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to yoa,bat will pre wntlj. CSuldveii, not afinge? onlfto 
Sandboxes, on your peril ! [EsU Jenny Pmrot. 

Dame. Well, if her poor tongue be not tired befote 
night, it unll be a vi^onderful tongue. But I loved tsdk* 
ing once upon a time myself, 1 remember ; and we must 
not expect to find gray heads npon green shoulders* es- 
pecially when just come from London. Children, dears, 
let us carry these bandboxes ; they will be safer ther»— 

Rose, But you know we must not lay a finger upon 
them for our lives, dame. 

Dame, Then open the door for me, and I will cany 
them myself; though, to my knowledge, I never car- 
ried a bandbox in my life before. 

{Exit da$ney carrying a bandbox* Rate^ Aftny, and 
ckUdrenfoUow. 

Rose. Oh ! if the bandbox should open ! 

Mwy. Oh! if it should fall! 

Rote* I'm glad I'm not to carry iu I wonder what's 
init! [EaeunL 



ACT II 

SCENE L^Edwin, PhOip, and Cherry^Edum wriOi^ 
at a smaU table. 

Cherry. Make haste ! make baste ! write very fast, as 
papa does. 

Edwin. When I have finished all these notes, you will 
fold them up. Cherry, and Philip will seal them. 

Cherry. But let me seal some, Philip*-H>nly let me 
press the seal down, will you? I am old enough for 
that. 

PkUip. We shall see. Have you vnritten to invite 
everybody in the village, Edwin 1 

Cherry. Let us count how many notes are there— one» 
two, three. 

EnUr FeUx^^Edufin rises and comes forward'^PhiUp and 
Cherry remain at the table folding notes. 

: /Wur. Well, I've called, as you desired, to seo the 
children*s theatre. 



t. 
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Sdwm, Thank you; and do yon think it wUl do? 

Felix {whips his boots and sneers). Why, as to that, if 
you ask my opinioii* as a friend, candidly, I think the 
thing will be a horrid bore : it will never do, even for 
the country — take my advice, and give it up. 

PkiHp and Cherry. Give it up ! give it up ! Oh no, Ed- 
win, don't ffive it op. 

Cherry I am sure papa and mamma will like it. 

Pkiiip, And aU the poor children, and Dame Deborah, 
and everybody, would be so much disappointed. Oh! 
don't give it up. 

Edwin. Pernaps, FeliXf you could show me some of 
the faults, that 1 might mend them. 

Felix (sareastie<Uly). 'Pon my honour, I see no faults 
that can be mended* But why did not you take aome 
xcal play ; aome of the new plays that have been acted 
in London I thM» we might have had a chance of some 
lun* instead of all this stupid stuffy about children, and 
frandmothers, and old nursea. 

£dvfm* 1 never saw any of the new plays- 

Felis. Never ! then how could you« my dear fellow, 
possiUy think of writing any thing in the dramatic line, 
as they call it. 

Edwm, You knew, mine is only a little play for chil- 
dren. 

nUip. But wUI you, Felix, who have seen so many 
of these grand plays that have been acted in liOndoUf 
tell us wlwt son of things they are t. 

Felix, Oh« I could not make such children as you un- 
derstand any thing about them. 

Edwin. But perhaps I could understand them^ Try, 
will you 1 

Fdix. ReaUy,Idon't remember exactly: IVe seen so 
many, they are jumbled together in my head ; and they 
are so Uke one anothei:, there's no telling 'em asunder. 
There's a •••••• good character in one— I forget which. 

Cherry {aside to Philip), Did you hear the word Felix 
4iaid be^re good character t 

Felix, A *••••• good character, upon my honour. 
There's a man that's a buck, and has been a tailor; and 
he's always ^saying. Push on! keep moving! push on! 
kaep moving! 

Edurin. But is that all he says T 

Felix, All that I remember. You know, one only re- 
jaembeia the good things. 
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JSdwin. Well, bat I suppose he does sometbiiig veiy 
diverting. 

Felix. Yes, that he does. He tears his coat, and his 
father takes it off to mend it. 

Edwin. Upon the stage ? 

Felix, Yes, upon the stage : for the father was a tailor 
too, therefore it was quite in cAorsc/tfr-^uite natural. 
So the son stands without his coat ; and while he is 
TBtandinff in that condition, a fine lady with a great for- 
tune, whom he is courting, comes pop in upon them ; 
and then he scrambles and shuffles himself into his coat, 
this way — {imitates) ; and ^e, or the father taflor, I forget 
which, sits down upon the needle, and pricks himself; 
and then ail the house clap, and cry, encore ! encore! 

Edwin, But this is a farce, is not it? 

Felix. No, no, it's a comedy : surely I must know, 
that have been in Lon'on, and have read the playbill. 
Hie farce always comes after the play — do you under- 
stand ? First there is a tragedy, or else a comedy, dp 
ye see ; and afterward a farce. Now this did not come 
afterward, so it could not be a farce, you know ; and it 
could not be a tragedy, because there was no kiUtngt 
and it ended happily ; so it must be a comedy. 

Edwin. But are all tMngs that are neidier tragedies 
nor farces, comedies ? 

Felix. To be sure, what else can they be, unless they 
are operas ; and those are all sin^g almost. 

Edwin. But all the new comedies cannot be like this, 
Felix ! What other characters do you remember * 

Felix. I don't recollect any in particular ; but I know, 
in general, there is always a dasher, a buck, a dandy ; 
and he must walk this way, and stand this ways and 
lounge this way ; and he must swear and slash about ; 
and he must have a whip or a little stick ; and his neck 
roust be made as thick as his body with cravats over ins 
chin — ^that's his character. 
' Edwin. His dress, you mean. 

Felix. Well, but I tell you, the dress makes the char- 
acter. 

Edwin. Oh, I did not know that. 
• Felix. For sometimes a man that's dressed in char- 
acter makes the house roar before he has said a word. 
Then there must be a fine lady, a flirt, a coquette ;«and 
she must be dressed too in the tip, tip, top of the 
fashion ; and she must stare tkis t^ay, or put up her 
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80; and eyerybody, 'squires, and baronets, and 
lords, and all, must be in love with her; I mean if she 
has a large fortune ; and if she has nothing, then some 
ridiculous, old, old man, hobbling this way^ must be in 
love with her, and she most quiz him. 

PhUip. Qut;2rhim! what's that t 

FtUx, Pshaw: 1 can't explain it— but everybody knows 
— ^those that ar'n't in the fashion are quizzes ; and all 
poor people, and old people, uncles and aunts, molthers 
and fathers in wigs, are quizzes, and always are quizzed 
in the new plays ; without them there could be no fun. 
Why do you look so stupid, child 1— (to Phil^). 

Philip. Because I do not understand what you mean 
by quizzing, and quizzed, and quiz. 

Cherry. Look in the dictionary, cannot you, Philip ? 

Edvfin. You will not find it in the dictionary, my 
dear. 

Feltx. No, no, because It is a fashionable word. How 
can yon be so stuiud, child ! it means taking a person in 
— lOiaking them kx>k Uke fools^^making a joke of them. 

Philip, But, then, what did you mean by quizzing 
Alhers, and mothers, and nncles, and-annts, and poor 
people, and old people % 

Felix (with ir^mte coniemfi). Child ! I wish you would 
not pester me with such loolish questions : what can 
you know ef tiie world* and how can I explain these 
things to you f 

Cherry. Come away, Philip, let us mind our business, 
and seal the notes — I'll light the candle. [Exit Cherry. 

Felix, Where was 1 1 Oh, besides a fine dashing gen- 
tleman, and a fine dashing lady, and some quizzical old 
peoi^e, there must be attorneys and apothecaries, that 
are always ridicuioae; and there most he an Irishman 
to make blunders, and talk with the brogue ; and there 
most be a Frenchman to talk broken English, and say 
dis and dat, and a few words of French— cowme Ufami-^ 
je ne scais quai-^'purdannez m&i — tout mu contrmre; and 
then the scenes must ehange very often; and there 
aiuBl be some good aongs—ncmsense songs. 

JEdmim, What do you mean by nonsense songs 1 

Felix. Oh, any thmg will do, if yon sing it weU; for 
instance— (fffig^f). 

« With a wi|[.wig-wag ; 
WithajiMg.jtf; 
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With a ciick-cnck-cnck ; 
With a nkk-nick-oack ; 
With a whack-whack-whack ; 
On the back-back-back.*' 

PhUip. Oh, Felix ! but reaHy ! it is like a little child* s 
song. 

Ftiix, No matter what it is like, it is very much ad- 
mired — quite the rage. 

Re-enter Cherry j with a candle. 

Bat this is nothing to *♦ The little farthing rusfdight,^* 
Give me that candle, Cherry, and you shall hear it. 

[Felix sings ** The Little Farthing Rushlight.^ 

Philip and Cherry (laugh). Oh, Felix 1 it is impossiUe 
that grown-up people can be so very siHy. 

Felix, Silly ! nothing's silly that's the fashion. 

Enter a Servant. 

Servant. Mr. Edwin, there's a pedler below ; he has a 
load of fine things: toothpick-cases, and pins, uid 
broaches, and watches. 

Felia, Who would look at such travelling feHow^i 
trumpery, that has been in London ! 

Edwin. We do not want any thing—- doiiH keep the 
poor man waiting. 

Cherry. But, Edwin, let us look at the pretty boxes 
and things. 

PkUip. And the watches t Oh, Edwin ! let us look at 
the watches. 

Edwin. As we do not intend to buy any thing from 
this man, we should not give him the trouble of open- 
ing his pack. 

PhUip. No ; to be sure we should not. 
I Edwin. Tell him that he need not wait. 

Servant. Sir, the poor man fell against a stone, and 
has cut his leg sadly. 

Edwin. Cut his leg \ Let us go and see him, perhaps 
we can do some good — (Edwin going). 

Cherry. Ob! I know an exeeuent tiiiiig-4int! Dame 
Deborah said so— Dame Deborah is the best person in 
the world for lint, when I cut my hand. Oh, Philip! 
stay for me. 

PhUip. Come along then, quick. 

[Exeunt Philip and Cherry. 

Felix. Lord! what a fuss abon» ^ cut on a pedler's 
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ftbin: why, if it was the king, or my lord mayor him- 
self, they could not ma faster. But, poor children, they 
know nothing of the world — ^how should they ? — (goes to 
the table and looks at the notes). Heyday ; what a parcel 
of notes — invitations to the world and his wife, to see 
this foolish play. Edwin thinks to have all the village 
at his beck, I see ; and to be lord of the manor, and king 
over us all ! But it shaVt do^it sha'nH do. He may 
invite as many people as he pleases ; but Vm too sharp 
for him. His play shall not be acted to>night, that I*m 
resolved upon. I^U outwit him yet, or my name is not 
Fehx. [Exit. 



SCENE II.— 7^ Dame Sehool^Dame Deborah in her 
great chair ^ knitting^^Enter Miss Bahberly. 

Miss B. So, Dame Deborah, are you alive still 1 Look- 
ing, for all the world, just as you used to do before I 
went to Lon'on. 

Dame. Ay, miss, just as I used to do, and I hope, miss, 
you are the same. 

Miss B. (aside). The same! Has the old trowdledum 
no eyes 1 — (aloud). Why, Dame Deborah, you must be as 
old as Paul's, or the Monument, at least ; I remember 
vou sitting in that very chair, knitting, ever since I was 
bom. La ! how tired you must be ; and every one of 
the old things, and the Bible and all, just the same as 
before I went to Lon'on. La ! how dull you must be ; 
and have you only the old little comer of a garden 
(looking oti/), that you used to have ? 

Dame, No more, miss ; but I be happy — at your ser- 
vice. 

Miss B. Why, how can you be happy with such a 
little bit of a thing 1 our town-garden is twenty times as 
big ; and I and papa are always fretting because it is no 
bigger. 

Dame, Ah, Miss ! a little thing will make a person 
happy if they be so inclinable ; and all the great things 
in this mortal world will not do as much if they be not 
so inclined. 

Miss B. Very trae, very likely ; but I did not come 
here to be preached to. Pray, did not my maid Jane 
leave a banabox here % 
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Dame* Ay, she did {going far the handbox, and bring* 
ing it ott/), and here it is, safe, miss. What wotdd you 
be pleased to have done with iti 

Mits B. (opening it). In the first and foremost place^ 
dame, you must do something for me. 

Dame, Any service in my power, and in reason and 
right, you may be sure of from me, Miss Babberly; for 
I loved your mother from the time she was this hi^^i 
learning her criss-cross row at my knee ; she was as 
sweet a child, God bless her, as— 

Miss B. {interrupting). Ay, I dare say she was. 1 won* 
der they did not send her to a London school ; but that's 
over now. Look here. Dame Deborah {opening the 
bandbox), look at this elegant silk shawl handkerchief, as 
good as new ; I never wore it, but at my Lady Grim- 
dram's one night» and once at Yauxhall, and once at 
Ranelagh, and twice at the play. I doa*t know what 
my maid, Mrs. Jane, will say to my giving away so 

food a thing, which, by right, ought to be hers ; but 
ere, dame, take it, and now — 

Dame, I ask your pardon, miss, I cannot take it. It 
would not become me to wear such a fine thing ; but I 
am as much beholden to you as if I took it ; and glad, 
moreover, I am, to see you have so much of your moth* 
er's heart, to think, when far away, of a poor old 
woman. 

Miss B. (aside). La! how she mistakes; I'm sure I 
never thought of her when } was away — (aloud). Come, 
come, take this shawl, without more parading or pala- 
ver; and throw away this horrid dowdy thing, that looks 
as if yon had worn it these hundred years. 

Dame, No, miss, no : with your good leave, I value 
this, plain serge though it be, above all the shawls, silk 
or other, that ever can be ; for it was made of the spin- 
nings of my dear children, two generations of them ; 
anayour own sweet mother had her hand in it. I think 
I see her now, a-tuming that very wheel yonder, under 
my own eye, for the first time. * rretty soul I God bless 
her little fingers ! 

Miss B, (aside). She's doting, certainly. She'd talk 
for ever if I'd let her, I believe. 

Dame (after wiping her eyes). Well, Miss Babberly, 
pray be pleased to tell me what I can do to serve you ; 
for 'twill be a satisfaction to me to do any thing, be it 
ever so little, for your mother's daughter. 
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Miss S. Whal I want, in tnith, is little enougli— only 
font old sehool-benehes for to-ni^t 

Dame, Ah ! you shoald be heartily welcome to theniy 
niao, only that i ha^e promised them to Master Edwin 
ibr to^nint : His his fother^s birthday, and he has made 
a little play for our young folks to act ; and all the vil- 
Jiffe, and eiren old I, redkon to foe at the bowling-green 
this night, by mx o'clock. 

Miss B. Well, well, I know all that ; but my brother 
Felix and I have a scheme of our own, and we most 
haTe the benehes, do you understand ! and we'll show 
yoar young folks how to do something better worth see* 
mg by all the village than this nonsensical play of Mas* 
ter Edwin's, as you call him. Wha^ can he know of 
l^m-^^e that has never been in London t 

JDami* Indeed, Miss Babberiy, I cannot say as to that : 
hot tills I know, that I have promised him my benches. 

Miss B. Pooh ! what signifies your promise ! 

Dflni»» Myfr€fms€ ! what signifies it, miss ! Poor as I 
am, my promise is as much to me— as much, ay, as 
mountains of shawls would 4>e to you. Miss Babberiy. 

Miss B. La ! how tii^ woman talks. 

Drnnne. Though I be nsbsdy, I would not bre^ my 
promise, look you, for anybody upon earth, miss : not 
wrthe queen's majesty, if so be she were to come down 
from her throne in her royal robes, and crown upon her 
head, lo this poor cottage; and say to me. Dame Debo- 
rah, break your word for me, and 1*11 make you a dutch* 
OSS : I wowd make answer--No, please your queenship, 
I have a soul to be saved as well as your majesty's lady* 
ship ; and as to being a dutchess here upon earth, I reck 
on to be soon mi angel in heaven. 

Mks B. You an angel ! you look wondrous Mke one, 
indeed ! you must alter greatly before you are an angel. 

Dmm€. tine. Miss Babberiy ; and great alterations do 
come to pass in a short time, as we see in people even 
here upon earth. 

Miss B. So the short uid iShe long of it is^ that you 
won't lend us your old benches. 

Dame: I cannot, miss, having promised to lend them 
to another. 

Miss B. La! you could make an excuse, if you had 
but a mind. Could not you say that you did not know 
we was to come home ; mid that you'd promised them 
first, long ago, to me I 

II 33 
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Drnii^^ Would not that be a lie« inisa % 

Miss B, Dear me, no ; that's only called an excuse in 
London. 

Dame* I never was in London, nuss — {aside) ; and wish 
you had never been there neither^ if this is aU the good 
you>e learned by it 

Miss J9. Keep your old benches to yourself then; 
1*11 be bound we'll do as well without them ; and, I'll an- 
swer for it, I'll get your laUe dears to do what we want 
in spite of you. 

Dame, It will not be in spite of me, if it be any ttunf 
right that you want of them ; and in spite of you — ^no 
offonce meant, Miss Babberly-^they will not do any 
thing that's wrong. 

Miss B. Right or wrong. Til make them do whatever 
I choose^(i>atiM shakes her head). That is, when you 
are not by to shake your bead at Uiem, and frighten 
them out of their wits. 

Dame. As to that, they ben't a bit afraid of me, miss ; 
'tis only of doing wiong they be taught to be afraid ; I 
will not say a word to them, one way or other, but just 
stand by, this way ; and do you ask them, Miss Babber- 
ly, what you please : if it be right, they'll say, yes : if 
wrong (striking her stick on the grmind), they'll say, no ! 

Miss B, (seftening her voice). Oh, come, come. Dame 
Deborah, don't be so stiff and cross, but do you get 
them to do what I want. I only just want these c£al<- 
dren to give v^ acting this foolish play of Edwin's ; and 
my brother and I wili show them how to act a much bet- 
ter. 

Dame, Oh ! surely. Miss Babberly, you would not ask 
them to do such an illnatured thing by poor Mr. Edwin, 
when he has taken such pains to get this little {day ready 
for his father's birthday. 

Miss B. He was very illnatured to me ; he did not 
dance with me this time last year at the ball ; and one 
bad turn deserves another. 

Dame. And can you, Miss Babberly, remember to bear 
malice a whole year % No, no, take my advice. 

Miss B, I don't want any advice — I hate advice — all I 
ask of you is to let me see the children — where are 
they % 

Dame. They be out in the field hard by ; but, if I rin^ 
this little bell, they will be here in a trice. 

MissB, Ring it then— ring it directly. 
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Dame. Ah ! my dear Miss 6al>bei-ly, do-ye^ thinkabit, 
and you^U not go to do a spiteful thing, and voullnotgo 
to spoil all the sport of these innocent little ones, and 
breed ill-will, especially on this happy day — (Dame Deb- 
orah lays her hand affectionately on Mise Bahberly*s arm). 
Ah ! my dear miss, think a bit, think a bit, do-y^ ! pray ! 

Miss B. (shaking her off). I have thought long enough, 
and I hate thinking. Ring ! ring ! that's all I want of 
you : ring, ring, and no mcnre preaching — ^if you won't 
ring, / will. 

[The dame sighs, and leans on her stick^^Miss Bab- 
berly snatches the beU and rings. 



SCENE llL^Enter the chUdrenr-Miss Bdbherly, taking 
artificial fiowers out of a bandbox. 

Miss B. Gome, children ! I want you to do something 
for me. Look at these beautiful things, just fresh from 
London. I'll give you these if you'll do what I want. 

All the children exclaim, How pretty ! how pretty ! 

Nancy, How like a real lilaeh ! — I should like to have 
that pretty bunch of laburnums. 

Mary. And these roses— oh ! how pretty they are ; 
but they have do smell. I would much rather have the 
real sweet roses in our dame's garden. 

Miss B. But real roses wither in a minute. Now, 
you may stick these artificial fiowers in your bonnet, and 
tiiey wiU last for ever. Don't they look pretty this 
way % — (placing them in Mary^s hat). 
• Jffannak {laughing^. They look very odd, Mary, in your 
«ld hat. 1 don't Uunk they are suited to us pocHr chil- 
dren. 

Miss B. Very Hkelyo-^yet they aore quite the fashion, 
I assure you. 

Rose. But we know nothing of fashion-*^e care noth* 
ing for fesfaion ! 

Miss B, (aside). Thev are the most stupid countrified 
ereatnres I erexMiw^aloud). But only consider, Mary, 
how this becomes }rou ? 

Afary. Indeed, miss, I thank you kindly, but I do not 
think it would become me at all to wear such things — 
would it, dame t 

[Dame Deborah puts her finger on k$r Hps, and is 
silent 
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JItM B. Biit» Hannili, tliui BecklBOQ; wovld boI yoo 
like to lum this! 

Hmmah. No, nuM, I am obliged to 3F011, 1 hare no 
with f6r it ) I ha^e no uae for it. 

RsMe. Would yoa be pleased to tell us at oiice» aiifls, 
what it is that yoa want us to do for yomt because, if 
we can do it we will, without any presents. 

Miis B. Why ! I only want you to give up acting this 
foolish thing for Mr. Edwin, and my brother Felix and I 
will show vou how to do an impromptu of our own ilk' 
▼ention; then you will have nothing to get by heart, 
and will have an elegant supper ready for you after it's 
over ; and sweetmeats of all sorts ; and everybody^ that 
is, all the company we have in our house from London, 
will admire you. 

Mary (to Kose^ aside). Sweetmeats of all sorts ! do you 
hear that? 

Hmmah (aside). Oh! I should like sweetmeats very 
much. 

Miss R {aside). Ha ! ha ! I see the sweetmeats will 
do the business. 

Boss (aside to Mary), But, then, I would ndt bretk my 
word for sweetmeats — ^would you, Mary I 

Mary (aside to Rose). No, to be sure. 

Hmfmah (aside ta Mary and Boss). No, no, we must not 
do that. 

Boss (aside to Mary and Hannah). Besides, Mr. Edwin 
is always so good to us. 

Miss B. Well, children, do you intend to keep me here 
all day— yes or no t 

Bou. No, thank you, miss ; we are much obliged to 
you ; but we cannot break our promise, you know, with 

Miss B. Speak tor yourself only, if yon please. Miss 
Pert ; do not say we, for I dare say there are many here 
who are not of your mind. 

The children all exclaim. No ! no ! not one! ftoae has 
■aid what we all thought. 

Drnne. This is Just what I expeeted from yon, my dear 
children^(«A« goes to kiss them). I told lusa Baoberly 
■o: I advised her--*- 

Miss B. Don't talk of advising me, you preaching old 
woman X^^ipushes the mitch from under Dome Deborah as 
she stoassy and throws her down). 

Children exdaun^ She pushed our dame down ! 
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[8&me 0/ them hdp the dame 191, while MaryctOthes 

hold of Miss Babherly*s heaids^ and Rose throws 

Miss Babberly^s shawl ever the young lady^ and 

winds it round her while she strug^es and screagnA^ 

Dame. My dean, what are yoa about ! she could not 

mean to do me any hann. 

Rose, Oh, yes, Bne did, she did ; and now we have her 
hands safe. 

Miss B. impertinence! insolence! .children! brats! 
let me go ! you shall be all put in jail— <papa will put 
you all in the pillory for this--if you donH let me loose 
this minute. 
Rase, Not till you have asked our dame's pardon. 
Miss B, {struggles in vain^ crying loudly)* Let me loose ! 
let me loose, children ! 

Dame. My dears, this must not be. I will let you 

loose, miss, if you will only be still — (she unwinds the 

shawls and sets Miss Babherly at liberty). You know, my 

dear children, we should return good for evil. 

Miss B. You shall all suffer for this, I promise yon. 

[Exit Miss Babberly. 
Rose. Miss Babberly, you have left your bandbox. 
Dame, Run after her with it. Rosy, and carry it to her 
house. Pray be civil, my child. You will find me, 
when you come back, sitting out under the great tree in 
the meadow, hearing these little ones their parts ; and 
do you come and say yours, do you mind me, Rose % 

lEseunt* 



SCENE IV. — A room, ornamented with houghs, and gai^- 
landsj and flowers — Edwin, Phiiip, and Cherry* 

Phiiip {on the top of a step-ladder). Oh! I am very glad 
Edwin likes our work. . , 

CA^rry Ulap^ng her hands). So am I ! SO am I ! ' 

Philip, Edwin, will you be so kind as to hang up these 
garlanas for nie,-for I cannot reach quite high enough. 
Edwin, do you think my father wiU like it T 
I Cherry, Edwin, do you think mamma will like it ? and 
•hall we bring papa m before dinner, or wait till tea- 
time? Do you think the smell of the flowers is too 
strong 1 — I don't know what people mean by the smell 
of flowers being too strong for Uiem— Edwiui do you I 
38* 
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--SdiHB, ^ yra Itte tlM vmHa or hM«rntcUe$ or roses 
best I a&ddo VOQ like these dog-roses? 

JBiwm, Which of the six questions Uial yoa have 
asked Hie, Cbetry, duJi I amwer fimt ? 

(giws w ^ttjy ^Owy sy |A< i gwHW^. 

PAt/t;i. My dear Cherry* six questioBs ! thiU n^ iwaUy 
Coo imMh. Now, Edwin, doiiH you think we had belter 
ask mamma to have the tea-table here, that W9 mar 
drink tea before we fs to the play) OhI my dear Ed- 
win, have the children Uwir parts quite perfect t Po yop 
think Rosy will act ttie old gtandnother well? Does 
Dame Deborah come? I hope she wiU—I love Dame 
Deborah. Does not Willy play the sailor admirably 
wettt and do mH Um lioiiseiis St hi« very welll 

Cherry, Six! there, Philip, yoni have asked six que^ 
tkms your own self, and without ever waiting for an — 
My gooteess f liook, PhUip ! Edwin * Edwin ! lopk what 
oomeshevs! 

Enter WiUy^ his hnr and clothes wet-^ is foUawed hy a 
dog MS wet ms himself^ and who has one of his legs tied up, 

fAMfi. What is Uk natter, WiUy I youiookasif you 
bad been half drowned. 

WiUy, So I have, master; hnt 00 matter for that; I 
tfikik very Uttteo* that; lihiBkmoreo'mydoff, If be 
had but ha' let myidog alone, I should not ha^ minded 
the rest a straw ; but he— 

Bdsswu He— who t 
j; Cherry. Who % who do you mean by he % 

Philip. Felix ! he must mean Felix ! there is nobodjr 
else in the world could be illnatured enough to do such 
4 thing, 

Edmn^ But let us hear what he has done, for we have 
heard nothing yet. 

Willy. Why, master, I had been ever so long bN^dngr 
for my dog, who was wanted to rshesrso his part in th^ 
play along with the rest, m he was vepry weQ able to 
do ; and rast when i had fomd him, and as we were 
coming along the path together by the watee-side, v^io 
should we meet but Mr. relix ; so, net having seen Ae 
atnce he eame ^m Lonfon town, I takes of my hat, 
and asks him how he does, as civil as^eeds be, and was 
then jpassh^ on in haste— " Whene, now? in sueh a 
harry?' aays he, standing across my way. So, ia a^ 
ew wovds as might be, i told him dl atoont yoiir plair* 
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H r. Edwin. *^ Oiwe mp ibis here iio!i96Biicid pby," Bays 
he, " and Til show you how to do ffomething better*" 
** Give it np ! no, that I won%" says I ; '* ^d as to show- 
ing us something better, I doubt if yon could, sir,"' says 
1 : on this, he used some uncivil words aboot you, Mas- 
ter Edwin ; which I, not thinking myself bpund to bear, 
made answer in my tuni, that you were as good as be* 
Slid better^ ipd eleverer too, though so be ypu had not 
been to Lon'on. ** Say that again,*' says he, ^ and 1% 

ere you » good u disoking as evsr you had in your 
ie." So I said it again, and he shoytfd sie into the riv- 
er, I not thinking he would do sudi a tbiog ; for if I had* 
I would hare stood this way, aai deied him, so I 
would ; but not being on my guard, souse I went, and 
my dog after ma. Well ! I should not have minded all, 
only Mr. Felix had the malice to throw a stone at my 
Keeper as he was scrambling up the hank ; and his poor 
leg IS so hurt he can^t walk on it ; and so he can't do his 
part to-night in the play, which is what grieves me more 
than all, because he had it so pat, and I had taken such 
a world of pains to teach him : not but what he learned 
as fast as a dog could learn. Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! 

Philip. Poor fellow ! Cherry, let us go «ftd ask mam- 
ma to give us something for mm to eat. 

jE^^iMfi. And come with me, WiUy, ikal I may get 
you dried, and give you some dean clothes* 

WiUy. Oh no, thank you, master, I did not come here 
to beg for clothes ; and as to being wet, I don't mind it 
m farthing ; and as I was in a good cause, I don't think 
it a shame to be ducked. I did not come here to beg 
for pity, do you see : but. Master £dwin» you o^d do 
me a greai fovoor. 

Edtim, What is iti Whatever it is, if I can do it, I 
wilL 

WiUy. D(»t say that before you know what k is, for 
foar you should repent afterward. 

Edwin. No, i am not in Hie least afraid of that: 
speak — teil me what it is I can do for you. 

Wt//y. Why, nnaler, I heard say that tb» king's birth- 
day could be put off; now, if your iiaiber's birthday 
could be put off for a few days, just till m}r dog's leg is 
w«il enough for him to act; for without him it will be 
aodiing: no, I wont say that; but aU the pleasure to 
me would be lost : all! no, I don't say all. In short* I 
4dont loQow how to ask 6u<^ a thing ; hut I do wish the 
Dlay could be put off till Keeper's leg is well. 
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Edwin, It shall be put oflF— you need say no more j I 
will go to my father this moment, and tell him what has 
happened. I promised you, Willy, that I would do any 
thing you asked me, and to be sure I keep my word. 
Now go home, and take off your wet elothes ; and all I 
ask of you is, that you will forgive Felix, and let us 
have no quarrels in our village. 

Willy. 1*11 forgive him, and Til never say a word ffl<H« 
about it. [ExUEdwm. 

Willy (solus). Well ! I am very, very much obliged to 
Master Edwin for putting off the play till my poor dog*s 
leg is well : more obliged than if he had given me ever 
so many coats and hats. That is really good-natured 
of him, and I love him for it : but he is always so— he 
never thinks of himself when he can da a kind thing by 
another. 

Enter Cherry and Philip, with a plate of meat for the dog. 

Philip. So the play is put off! 

Cherry, So the play is put off! 
' Philip, Let us give poor Keeper the meat at any rate 
-^it is not his fault. 

Cherry, No, it is Felix's fault. Here, Keeper ! Keep- 
er ! - [ They feed the dog. 

Philip, Willy, you must go home direcUy, and take 
off your wet clotnes ; Edwin bid me not let you stay. 
It is not very civil, I know, to turn you out of the house ; 
but it is for your good. 

Willy, That I am sure it is, when Master Edwin de- 
sired it — a good morning to you ! and thank you for be- 
ing so kind to Keeper. Come along, poor fellow ! poor 
fellow ! come along ; I won't walk too fast for 3rou. 

[Exit WUly. 

Cherry, Oh ! my dear Philip, are not you sorry that 
poor Edwin's play is not to be acted to-night T 

Philip. Veiy, very sorry, indeed! but as soon as 
Keeper gets well, it will be acted. I will teU you what. 
Cherry, as my father's birthday is to be put off, we 
should take down all these flowers, and wait tiU the day 
when Edwin's play is to be acted, before we show my 
father our bower. 

Cherry, What ! pull down all our work — all our beauti- 
ful garlands — all we have been' doing since five o'clock 
this morning— all our bower— all ! 

Phihp. Yes, all I because it would be good*iiatured to 
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Bdwin to keep it all for the day when he has his piny. 
Oh, Cherry, my dear ! let us be good-natured to Eawin, 
who is so good to us, and to everybody. 

Cherry, Well, do — ^pull it all down then ; and when 
you have done, tell me, and— I will look up. 

[Cherry sits down and hides her face with her htmdx 
-^Philip tears down the branches andjlowers^ 
Philip. Look up, Cherry; it is all down. 
Chefiy. All down l*^(a/ter a pause), I will help'you to 
carry the flowers away. It is a great pity I 

Philip, But we can make it as pretty again another 
day. Come, help me to drag these great boughs. 

[Exeuntf dragging off the boughs. 



ACT III. 

SCENE h^FeUxand Miss Baiberls. 

Miss B, To be insulted in this manner by a pareel of 
bemrly brats, and an obstinate old woman I 

Felix, But what provokes me is, that this Edwin has 
become quite king of the village ; and nothing is to be 
done contrary to his will and pleasure ; and what a rout 
about his father's birthday, and his own nonsensical 
play. I gave a little rascal and his dog one good duck- 
mg, however, for talking to me about it. Edwin is so 
cursedly conceited too; for I was giving him an ac- 
count of the London plays, and he did not seem to ad- 
mire them at all. 

Miss B, Admire them ! no ; he admires nothing but 
himself. He told somebody, who told Jenny Parrot, 
who told me, that he did not see any thing to foe ad- 
mired in me — ^the quiz ! 

Felix, Quiz, indeed! youll see how finely 1*11 quiz 
him before this day's over. This foolish play of fats 
shall not be acted, I promise him : and all the people 
whom he has invited shall stand staring at one another, 
like a parcel of fools ; and he, fool in the middle. 

MissB, Bat how t howl 

Felix, Oh, leave that to me*-*I have contrived it all. 
Look at this key — this is the key of the summer-house 
in the bowling-gieen, where they have their Cunous 
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theatre. It was lying on the table at the porter^s lodge 
just now, when I was there : and a bright thought came 
into my head at the moment ) so I put an old key, which 
is just the same size, in its place, and no one will per- 
ceive the difference till night ; and then, just when the 
company, and the actors, and actresses, and Mr. Af ana- 
ger, and all, want the key, they will stand staring at 
one another, and at last will be forced to go home like 
fools as they are, for not one of *em would have the 
spirit to break open a gentleman's door. Oh ! they 11 be 
finely quizzed. 

Miss B, ExceUent! excellent! and those impertinent 
children will be punished just as they ought for their in- 
solence to me. Did you ever, in all jovlt life, hear of 
any thing so impertinent, as their tying me up in my 
own scarf? 

Felix, What! did they tie you up quite tight, Bab? 

Miss B. Quite tight. 

Felix, With your arms m, close to your sides. 

Miss B. Ye?, just so. 

Felix. Capital ! you must have looked exactly like a 
mummy, Bab; I wish Td seen you. [Lau^ lautL 

Miss B. Mummy! indeed! Brother, I ^¥ish you 
wouldn't laugh so, hke a horse. 

Felix, Horse ! Indeed, Miss Bab. Let me tell you, 
miss— ^ 

Enter Edwin, 

Edwin. I hope I don't interrupt you. 

Fdix. No ; we were only — omy — 

Miss B. Not at all, sir ; we were only— 

[Miss Bahherly makes him a scomjiU, rniokwmrd Mf' 
courtesy, haif-bow, 

Edwin, I am come to tell you, Felix, that we hare 
given up all intention of acting my play to-night. 

Felix. Really ! — {aside). Then I canH quiz him ; how 
provoking. 

Miss B. Then I suppose we can have Dame Deborah's 
benches. 

Edwin. Not to-night. Miss Babberly will not ask for 
them, 1 am sure, because the children and the people of 
the village will want them ; for, instead of the play, they 
are to have a little dance. 

Miss B. Dance ! and where will you get beaux \ 

^dwin. We shall not want beauxi far we «hall hvre 
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no belles. Felix told me that all yoar family have com- 
pany at home. 

Felix. But, pray, how could you ^ve up your play 1 

Edwin, Veiy easily ; I would give up any thing to 
avoid disputes. 

FWup. Di8pute»l why, I thought you had every thing 
your own way in this place. I thought you were Lord 
Paramount here. 

Miss B. Yes; I thought you had partisans enough 
here, siiv 

Edwin, Far from wishing to have partisans, or to be 
the cause of quarrel, I am ready to give up my own 
schemes, you see. We are all vei^ happy in this village, 
and do let us continue to be so ; let us all be good friends. 

Felix, To be sure — certainly — I have no objection. 
But I really do not see exactly what you would be at : 
disputes! quarrels! what do you mean 1 

Edwin* What do I mean^ Felix 1 You cannot have for- 
gotten poor little Willy and his dog. 

Felix (emkarrassed). As to that, I remember the little 
scoimdrel was impertinent to me, and I gave him and 
his dog a duckings that's all. 

Edwin, And nearly broke the dog's leg^ Was Willjr 
impertinent 1 I did not understand that. 

Felix, Well* no matter how it was i if he put me in a 
passion, he must take the consequences. Mr. Edwin* 
you always take the part of every vulgar fellow against 
me ; and, let me tell you, sir, I do not think this very 
genteel conduct. 

Miss B, And I assure you, sir, if you expect me to be 
at your dance this evenin£[, I have the pleasure to as- 
sure you that you will be disappointed. 

\Exit Miss Babberlffj tossing her head* 

Felix, That's right, sister; there's a girl ofspirit! 

Edwin, I shall never think you a boy of spirit, after 
what I have now heard and seen. [Exit Edwin* 

Felix {going out at the opposite door), FU make you re- 
pent of this before the sun goes down. [Exit. 



•SCENE II.— PJWtp and Cherry at their own house^ with a 
large basket of strawberries and a bowl of cream. 

Cherry, After joy comes sorrow ; after sorrow comes 
joy. Though we did pull down our garlands, and though 
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we did give up Edwki'ft play, we shall be very happy tot- 
night; and we shall make all the children at the dame's 
so happy with these, strawberries and cream ! Was not 
mamma very good to let ns gather so many, and to give 
us such a great quantity of nice cream ? 

Phihp, Yes ; but I am thinking how we oan carry it 
without spilling it, as far as the Dame Schecrf. 

Cherry, As the milkmaids do : put it on my head, anA 
you shaB see how well I can carry it. 

Philip, No, no, I will carry it ; for I am better aUe 
than you, and stronger, and wiser. 

[He tries to tarry the howl on kis head* 

Cherry, My dear ! my dear ! it is spilling in spite of 
all your strength and wisdom: besides, boys are neTev 
milkmaids. 

Philip, But you know it is the part of a woman not 
to dispute about trifles with a man. 

Cherry, WeU, I will not dispute : now give it me — 
{jneekly, and putting her hands before her^ Pray ! 

Philip, So I will, because you are so gentle and good- 
humoured : besides, I know it is the part of a man to 
give up to a woman if she does not dispute — (plaees the 
hotel on her head). Only don't tumble down, that'lsi all I 
ask of you. 

Cherry, Tumble, my dear! look how steadily I carry 
it [EsewU. 



SCENE m.-^ATr. Babherfy's House^Miss Babherly and 

Miss B. Do you know, I've been explaininff to papa 
all about the behaviour of Dame Deborah, and her rude- 
ness about the benches ; and telling him what a party 
there is made against us here in the village : and he says 
he can punish that old beldam, and have her benches in 
spite of her, and this very night too. 

Felix. This night, can he 1 I'm glad of that, for it will 
humble Edwin's pride. She and all those stupid chil- 
,dren are his partisans, and under his protection, I see ; 
and h& is always doUig things to make himself popular* 
You see, that though the play is given up, he will give 
them a dance to-night. The pedler who cut,, his leg, 
and who stays at their house, can play on the fiddle, ai^ 
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le will be their music. And I saw the chiMreil cntty- 

9g SQCfa baiskets of strawberries, and bowls of cream* 

They are determined to keep their father's birthday, it 

seems, to provoke us ; but maybe we shall be too many 

for them yet 

Miss B, My father will manage that for you. 

Faiw, Manage that! How ! how ! Oh, tell me how ! 

Miss B. I wul tell you how he will manage it : Dame 
Deborah is his tenant-^she forgets that ; and she forgets 
that she hasn't paid her rent, nor can't, he says, for her 
cow has just died ; and so hell send Bateman the bai- 
liff down to seize all she has, this very evening, and the 
benches first and foremost. 

Felix. Joe, triumph! Joe, triumjih ! 

Miss B, Come, you'll hear him giving orders this min- 
ute. [Exeunt. 



SCENE W^r^A meadow near Dame Deborak's cottage^ 
Dame Deborah setting out a table with a large bowl of 
cream^ aad children %eith baskets of sirawberries-^Cherry 
and Philip distributing the strawberries-^Edwin sets the 
benches to the table-^the pedler tuning his fiddle. 



PhUip. Now cveiybody has strawberries. 

Cherry, And let everybody pick for themselves. 

\The children begtn eating. 

Edwin. But, Philip, you have forgot your poor fiddler 
here ; is not he to have anv ? 

PkUip. He shaH have half of mine. 

Cherry. And half of mine. 

[They give him a plate of strawberries. 

Philip. I will put your fiddle out of your way, for we 
shall oe an hour before we are ready for it. Picking 
strawberries is a serious affair. 

Edwin. But, then, consider that Dame Deborah came 
out on purpose to see you all dance ; and if you are so 
l<mg before yon begin, the sun witt set, and it will be 
too late for her to stay out. 

I Dame. Never mind me, dears-^please yourseltes, and 
never mind me. 

\ Rose. Oh, yes, but we will mind you : We can't please 
ourselves without minding you. Let us dance before 
we eat our strawberries, that we may not keep our dam 
out in the night dew. 

II R 33 
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Omnn* Yes, yes, yes. 

[They push away their strawberries^ emd all rise <md 
get ready to dance. 
Pedler, What taiie shall I play, master 1— (/a Edufin)^ 
Edwin. Rural Felicity. 
^ [He ffays *' Bural Fdidty,*^ and the children donee 

^•-While they are dananf, enter FeUa with the 
hailiff-^Miss Babberly /mows. 
Dame. What comes here 1 what is all this t 
Miss B. All this is what youVe brought on yourself, 
old woman, by your stubbornness. 
Felix, Bateman, do your duty — ^there are the benches. 
Miss B, Ay ; if yon had lent them to us by fair means, 
it would have been better for you. 

Bateman {pushing by Edwin). By your leave, sir! By 
your leave, dame T — {takes hold of the end of the bench 
on which Dame Deborah is sitting). My oraers be, to 
seize all this household furniture here, for rent and ar- 
rears, due to J. Babberly, Esq. 

Dame. What, all my httle goods ! all ! — ^and all on such 
a night as this ! 

[8he clasps her hands m an agony — the children 

? gather round her in consternation, 
to Felisf). You cruel creature ! 

Cherry. Poor Dame Deborah! — poor good Dame 
Deborah! 

Bose. Oh! what can we do for her? 

Nancy. Oh ! is there any thing we can do for her f 

Mary. I never saw her cry before. 

[Dame wipes her eyes. 

Dame. God's will be done ! — God's will be done ! He 
has left me these — {she stoops and kisses the children). 
DonU cry, dears— don't you cry, or I can't help it. Wdl, 
sir {to the bailiff), as Mr. Felix says, do your duty. 

Edwin {springing forward^. Stop, stop ! — ^how much is 
the debt ! 

Bateman. Seven guineas. 

Edwin. I have only four: but here is my watch, it is 
worth — 

Felix {interrupting). No matter what it is worth, it 
won't do ; the rent is to be paid in money ; I heard my 
father read the lease : and ready-money is the words men- 
tioned in the lease. Bateman, carry off the benches. 

The Pedler {coming forward). Master Edwin, if you 
want ready-money, if you be pleased, I can let you 
have it. [Gives gwneas. 
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Edwin. Thank yoa, my good friend. Take my watch. 

Pedler. No, master, no ; TU not take the watch— I'll 
take your word — that is enough. 

Edwin, Mr. Felix Babberly, here is the whole of what 
is due to you, or to your father, in ready-money. Now, 
let go this bench, if you please. 

Feiix. Very well, sir : vastly well, sir ; I will be re- 
venged some time or other, you'll see. 

Miss B. Yes, yes, you have not done with us ^et, I 
promise you. But go on with your vulgar diversions, 
and welcome ; and be assured, we don't want to be of 
the party. It is not such dancing as this, and such par- 
ties as these, we have been used to in Lon'on, I can tell 
vou; and I will make p^a live in London. Come away, 
brother Felix. [Exit Miss Babberly. 

Felix (aside). So ! they will have their dance, and be 
happy in spite of us ! How provoking ! [Exit Felix. 

Cherry. How excessively ugly he looked ! 

Philip. Yes ; people always look ugly when they are 
in a passion. 

Dame. Handsome is that handsome does— (^timtfi^ 
to Edwin)* Mr. Edwin, how shall I thank you ? — But 
your own good heart thanks you enough. 

Willy. Yes, that it does, I'U answer for it. See how 
7 ne looks ! 
dwin. What a pity that Felix cannot be as happy — 

Dame. As good, you meani 

Philip. Oh, let us think no more of Felix. It is very 
disagreeable to think of bad people. 

Cherry. Especially on papa's birthday : so let us go 
on dancing. 

[Cherry and the rest of the children join hands ; and 
she sings as they dance* 

" Come, foUow, foUow me. 
Ye fairy elves that be ; 
Light tripping o'er the green, 
Come follow Mab your queen." 
&c. dec 
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